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THE MAIDEN OE r J?HE MIST. 


CHAPTEB I. 


The mist* boil up around tlio glaciers j cloud* 

RUo curling feat baueatlf%nc, white and sulphurous. 

Like foam from the roused ocean. . . . 

.i am giddy. 

‘JanficJ. 


The course of four centuries lms well-nigh elapsed since tlie series 
of events which arc related in the following- chapters took place on 
the Continent. The records which contained the outlines of the 


history, apd might be referred to as proof of its veracity, were long 
preserved in the siij-'U-b library of the Monastery of Saint Call, but 
perished, with many of the ljtorary treasures of that establishment, 
when the convent was plundered by the French revolutionary armijs. 
Tin? events are fixed, by historical date, to the middle of the fifteen (Jt 
century—that important .period, when chivalry still shone with a 
setting- ray, soon about to do totally obscured ; in some countries, by 
the establishment of free institutions, in others, by that of arbitrary 
power, which alike lvnde.ed useless the interference of those self- 


endowed redressers of yrong-^ whose only warrant of authority was 
the sword- ’’ 

Anfkl the general‘frghi which had recently shone upon Jiurope, 
France, Burgunflv, and Italy, but more especially ^Austria, had teen 
rita*le acqusintoff with the character of a people, of wlm-e verv 
u-vistence they hud before been scarcely.,conscious. It, i< Inir, f‘rr.A 
(he inhuVi^uJl.-, of ihose countries V.hieh lie in lire vicinity of $ho Alps,' 
tb«t imnn-nse lutrj1i-r,jwere not ignorant, that notwiihstandfiig thoil- 
rng-ged and desolate uppearauee, the'sqpluded valleys which winded 
among those gigantic inountaiug nounsffed a kjice oP hunters and. 
shepherds* men who, living- in a state of primeval simplicity, come •' 
pclled’frftlri. the,soil n subsistence gained by severe labour, followed- 
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|he. chase over thfe most Savage precipices and through tlie darkest 
pinefqrests, or drove their cattle to spots which aflorded them a 
scanty 'pasturage, even in the vicinage of -Eternal snows. But the 
existence of such a people, or rather of a number of small commun¬ 
ities who followed nearly the same poor and hardy course of life, 
fedd seemed to the rich and powerful princes in the neighbourhood a 
matter o£ as Jittle consequence, as it is to the stately herds_whioh 
repose in a fertile meadow, that a few half-starved goats find their 
scanty food among the jrocks which overlook their rich domain. 

But wonder* and attention began to be attracted towards these 
mountaineers, about the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
reports were spread abroad of severe contests, in which the German 
eluvalry, endeavouring to suppress insurrections among their Alpine 
vassals, had sustained^ repeated and bloody defeats, although having 
on their aide numbers and*discipline, and the advantage of tho most 
perfect military equipment then known and confided in. Great was 
the wonder that .cavalry, which made the only efficient part of the 
feudal armies of these ages, should be routed by men on foot; tlmt 
warriors sheathed in complete steel should be overpowered by naked 
peasants who wore no defensive armour, and were irregularly’pvo- 
vided with pikes, halbertsj and clubs, for the purpose of attack; 
above all, it seemed a species of miracle, that knights and nobles of 
the highest birth should be defeated by mountaineers and shepherds. 
But the repeated victories of the Swiss at Laupen, Sempaeh, and on 
other less distinguished occasions, plainly intimated that a new prin¬ 
ciple of civil org-anisation, as well as of military movements, had 
arisen amid the stormy regionsi>of Helvetia. 

Still, although the decisive victories which obtained liberty for the 
Swiss Cantons, as well as the spirit Oi resolution and wisdom with 
which the members of the little confederation hail maintained them¬ 
selves against the utmost exertions of Austria, had spread their fame 
abroad through all the neighbouring countries: and although they 
themselves were conscious of the character am* actual power which 
repeated victories had ncquiVed for themselves and their country, 
yet down to the middle of the fifteenth century, and at a later date, 
the Swiss retained in a great measure the wisdom, moderation, and 
simplicity of their ancient planners; so Amtell, so, that those who 
were intrusted with the eompuand^if the troops of the B/>publie in 
battle were wont to resume the shepherd’s stall' when they laid 
down the truncheon, and, like the Homan dictators, to retire to com¬ 
plete equality with their fellow-citizefis. froifpthe eminence of mili¬ 
tary command to which their talents andJhoWiall of their country 
liatl/rai&ed them. c 

It is, thou, in the Forest Cantons of Switzerland^ tlj^aulumn ft 
H5*., while these districts were in thc._rude.aml simple state We have 
described, that our tide opens. 


Vl Two travellers, Sue considerably past the prime of lift* ijie ntfiei 
probably two or tbrcc-n'iul-twenty years old, had missed lln*nf?'hf af 
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the little town *>f Lucerne, the capital of tlfc Swiss Estate of the same 
name, and beautifully situated on the lake of the Pour Cantons? 
Their dress and character seemed those of merchants of a higher 
class, and while they themselves journeyed on foot, the character of 
the country rendering that by far the most easy mode of pursuing 
their route, a young peasant lad, from the Italian side of the Alps, 
followed them with a sumptcr mule, laden apparency wjfti men's 
wares and baggage, which he sometimes mounted, but more frequent- 
ly led by the bridle. * 

The travellers were uncommonl>fine-look!ng men, and seemed 
^connected by some very near relationship,—probably that of father 
and son; for at the little inn where they lodged on the preceding 
cveuing, the great deference a#d respect paid by the younger to the 
elder had not escaped the observation of the natives, who, Tike other 
sequestered beings, were curious in proportion to the limited means 
of information winch they possessed. They observed also, that the 
merchants, under pretence of taste, declined opening their bales, or 
proposing traffic to the inhabitants of Lucerne, alleging in excuse 
Hhat they had no commodities fitted for tlic*piarket. The females of 
the town were the more displeased with the reserve of the mercantile 
travellets, because they were given to understand, that it was occa¬ 
sioned by Hie wares in which they dealt being too costly to find cus¬ 
tomers among the Helvetian mountains; for it had transpired, by 
means of their attendant, that the strangers had visited Venice, and 
had there made many purchases of rich cflEamodities, which were 
^brought from India amt Egypt to that celebrated emporium, as to 
the common mart of the Western Wferld, and thence dispersed into 
all quarters of Europe. Now tlitf Swiss maidens had of late made 
the discovery that gauds and gems were fair to look upon, and though 
without the hope of being able to possess themselves of such orna¬ 
ments, they felt a natural desire to review and handle the rich stores 
of the merchants, and some displeasure at being prevented from 
doing so. * 

It was also observed that,*though the strangers were sufficiently 
eoiK-teoqs in their demeanour, they did not evince that studious 
anxiety to please, displayed by the travelling pedlars or merchants oi 
Lombardy or Savoy, by #hom the inhabitants of the mountains were 
occasionally visited; and who liajJ been more frequent in their rounds 
of late years, since the pupils of victory had invested the Swiss with 
some wealth, and had taught many of them new wants. Those peri 
putetic traders were Civil anfl assiduous, as their calling required: 
but the new visitorsmeemed men who were indifferent to traffic, o> 
at least to such«slender g f ains as could be gather^ in Switzerland. 
*£ ! uriosito,was further excited by the circumstance, that they spoil 
to e ach other in a language .which was certainly neither Germa n 
"Italian, ^lov-iFrcnch, butifroin wliysh an old malt, serving in the cab 
'aret, jvhoffiad once been as far as Paris, supposed the^migla be Eug 
lish; a peopled wluftn it wqp only kyown in these mountains, tha 
they were «u fierce insular race, at wat with the Frqnch for man; 
years, $nd a large body of whom had long sine# invaded the Fores 
flontoniu and sustained such a defeat in theWralley of Russwyl, as„w'& 
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well reractuberod'by the Jyrey-lmired men of Lucerntywlio received 
the tale from their lathers. 

Hirt lad who attended the strangers was noon ascertained to be a 
youth from the Grison country, who acted as their guide, so far as his 
knowledge of the mountains permitted. He said they designed to go 
to BAle, but seemed desirous to travel by circuitous and unfrequented 
routes. *'4‘he qjrcumstances just mentioned increased the general de¬ 
sire to know more of the travellers arid of their merchandise. Not a 
bale,however, wasunpapked, and the merchants, leaving Lucerne next 
morning, resmhedtheir toilsomegourney, preferring a circuitous route 
and bad roads, through the peaoeful cantons of Switzerland, to on- 
eonuteringthc exact ions and rapine of the robber chivalry of Germany, 
who, like so many sovereigns, made -war each at his own pleasure, 
and levied tolls and taxes on evenr one who passed their domains of 
a mile’s breadth, with all the insolence of petty tyranny. 

For several hours after leaving Lucerne, the journey of our tra¬ 
vellers was successfully prosecuted. v The road, though precipitous 
and difficult, was rendered interesting by those splendid phenomena, 
which no country oxhibite in a more astonishing manner, than the 
mountains of Switzerland, where the rocky pass, the verdant valley, 
the broad lake, and the rushing torrent, the attributes of other hills 
as well as these, are interspersed with the magniiicent aiftl yet fear¬ 
ful horrors of the glaciers, n feature peculiar to themselves. 

It was not an ago in which thebedufiea or grandeur of a landscape 
made much impression either on the minds of those who travelled 
through the country, or who resided in it. To the latter, the objects 
however dignified, were familirtj;, and associated with daily habits and 
with dail> toil; and the former sav?, perhaps, more terror than beauty 
in the wild region through which they ■'passed, and were rather soli¬ 
citous to get safe to their night’s quarters, than to comment on the 
grandeur of the scenes which lay between them and their place of 
rest. Yet onr merchants, a« they proceeded oiuthcir journey, could 
not help being strongly impressed by the character of the scenery 
ottuind them. Their road Jaj along the side of the lake, at times 
level and close on its very margin, at times rising to a great ltiglvon 
the side of the mountain, and winding along the verge of precipices 
which sunk down to the water as slnnp avid Vlieer as the wall of a 
cnstlo descending upon the ditch wjfich defends it. At other limes 
it traversed spots of a milder character,-* delightful gieen slopes, 
and lowly retired valleys, affording both n.isturagc 9ml arable ground, 
sometimes watered by small streams, ftliich w 4 ndod by the hamlet of 
wooden huts with their fantastic little djuroJv and steeple, mean¬ 
dered round the qj’diard and the* mount of \ ines, and, murumung 
gently as lliej flowed, found a quiet passage into tl* 1 Ink*-. 

«&,That stream, Arthur,” said the elder traveller, ns with on'e con¬ 
sent they stopped to (gaze on suck a scene as 1 have driMrihcH, “rg: 
semhlesVhe liio of a good and a happy man ” 

“ And the brook, which hurtles itself headlong (tdvvn yon distant* 
bill, marking,its course by a Screak of white foam." answered Arthur, 
‘ “ what does that r'esemnle ?” 

.Tl/at of* brave and‘unfortunate one,” replied his fatliev. 
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“The torrent*for me,” said Arthur; “aheadlong course whielY 
no human force can oppose, and then let it he as brief as it ia 
glorious. ” 

* “It is a young man’s thought,” replied his father; “ but I «m%ell 
awaro that it is eo rooted in thy heart that nothing hut the rude 
hand of adversity can pluck it up.” 

“ As jet the root clings fast to my heart’s strings” said theKjrohng 
man; "and methinks adversity’s hand hath bad a fair &rasp of it.■ 

“ You spoak, my son, of what you little understand,” said Ins father . 


“ Know that, till the middle of life be nassed, then scarse distinguish 
true prosperity from adversity, or. rather they court as the favours of 
fortune what they should more justly regard as the marks of her dis¬ 
pleasure. ' .Look at yonder mountain, which wears on its shaggy ’ 
brow a diadem of clouds, now raised and now depressed, while the 
bun glances upon, but is unable to dispel it*—a child might, believe it 
to be a crown of glory—a inan knows it to he the signal of tempest.” 

Arthur followed the direction of bis father’s eye to the -dark and 
pliadowy eminence of MountPilbtre. 

“ Is the mist on yonder wild mountain so ominous then ? ” asked 
hie young man. * 

i “Demand of Antonio,” said his father; “ho will tell you the 
legend.” 

1 The young merchant addressed lrimsttf to the Swiss lad who acted 
as their attendant, desiring to knqfv the name of the gloomy height, 
Which, in that quarter, seems the leviathan of the huge congrega¬ 
tion of mountains assembled about. Lucerne. 

The lad crossed himself devoutly, aa he recounted the popular le¬ 
gend, that the wicked Pontius Pilate,*I’rocousul of Judea, hud here 
found the termination of biasimpious life; having, after spending 
years in the releases of that mountain which bears his name, at length, 
In remorse and despair, rather than in penitence, plunged into the 
dismal lak'e which occupies the summit Whether water refused to* 
do the excctttioncr’sTluty upon such a wretch, or whether, his body 
being drowned, his vexed spirit continued to haunt the place where 
he committed suicide, Antonio did not pretend to explain. But^a 
form was often, he said, seen to emerge from the gloomy waters, and 
go through the action of owe washing nis hands ; and when he did so, 
dark clouds of mist gathered first round the bosom of the Infernal 
Lake (such it had been styled of*old), and then wrapping the whole 
upper part of the mountain in darkness* presaged a tempest or hur¬ 
ricane. which was *sure*Lo follow in a short space. He added, that 
the evil spirit was peculiarly exasperated at the audacity of such 
Grangers as ascended the'mountaui to gaze at his place ofapunish- 
laqjil, and j^at, ia consequence, the magistrates orLucerne had ftro- 
jnfyited any one from approaching Mount Pilatre under severe 
penalties •Antonio on<Ji more crossed hiins^f as he finished^Ifis, 
legend iff which act of devotion he was imitated by his hewers, too 
good Catlndicsffof entertain any doubtuif the truth of the story. * 

“ llow the qpeursed heathen scowls upqp us! ” said the younger of 
thwmenchants, while the cloud darkened and seethed to settle on the. 
browOfflVlqunt Pilatre. “ Vade retro; —batthou defied, sinner ( ”•* ■’ 
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, A rising wind, rathe? heard Uiau felt, seemed to groan forth in the 
tone of a dying lion, the acceptance of the suffering' spirit to the 
rash challenge of the young Englishman. The mountain was seen 
to Send down its nigged sides thick wreaths of heaving mist, which, 
rolling through the rugged ohasms that seamed the grisly hill, re-^ 
eembled torrents of rushing lava pouring down from a volcano. The 
ridgypredpices which formed the sided of these huge ravin es^sho wed 
their srfllutdby add rugged edges over the vapour, as if dividing 
each other the descending streams of mist wnichrolled around them. 
As a strong contrast lo this gtoomy and threatening scene, the more^ 
distant mountain range of Bigbi shone brilliant with all the hues of 
an autumnal sun. 

While the travellers watched this striking and varied contrast, which 
resembled an approaching combat betwixt the powers of Light and 
Darkness, their guide, inshis mixed jargon Of Italian and German, 
exhorted them to make haste on their journey.. The village to which 
he proposed to conduct them, he sajd, was yet distant, the road bad, 
ana difficult to find, and if the Evil One (looking to Mount Pilatre, 
and crossing himself) should send his darkness upon the valley, the 
path would be both doubtful and dangerous. ’The travellers, thus 
admonished, gathered the capes of their cloaks close round their 
throats, pulled tlieir bonnets resolvedly over their bro#s, drew the 
buckle of the broad belts Which fastened their mantles, and each 
with a mountain staff in his handpwell shod with an iron spike, they' 
pursued their journey with unabated strength and undaunted spirit. 

With every step the scenes around them appeared to change. Each 
mountain, as if its firm and immutable form were flexible and 
varying, altered in appearance*;’ like that of a shadowy apparition, as 
the position of the strangers relative to them changed with their 
motions, and as the mist, which continued slowly, thdfcgh constantly 
to descend, influenced the rugged aspect of the hills and valleys 
•which it shrouded with its vapoury mantle. JT1ig nature of their 
progress, too, never direct, but winding by a narrow path along the 
sinuosities of the valley, and making ntany a circuit round precipices 
and other obstacles winch it was impossible to surmount, addrtl to 
the wild variety of a journey, in which, at last, the travellers totally ■ 
lost any vague idea which they had previously entertained concern- 
jog*&hc direction in which the readied them. 

''•% would " said the Elder, “ we had tjjiat mystical needle which 
mariners talk of, that points ever to the north, apd enables them to 
keep their way. on the waters, when there if Neither .cape nor head¬ 
land, sun, moon, nor stars, nor any mark jui heaven or earth to tell 
them how to steer.” 

“vlt would scarce avail us among these mountain,” aaswered /he 
youth) “ for though that wonderful needle .play keep-its point" fo/he 
northern Pole-star, when itSs on c flat’ surface like thtfffea, it is not 
to be thought at would dot so when these huge meuntaimf arise likcj 
Walls betwixt the steel and the object of its sympathy.” 

“ I fear me,” replied thaffitber, “ we shall find our guide, who has 
been growing bouAy more stupid»since he left liis owif valley, as 
Useless as you suppose ffee compass would be amona.tlie.hiife iff tills 
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■wild country.—^Jaust tell, my boy,” said li*, addressing Antonio in 
bad Italian, “ if we be in tbe road we purposed ? ” • 

“ If it pleas© Saint Antonio " said the guide, who "was obviously 
too much confused to auswer the question directly. * 

“ And that water, half covered with mist, which glimmers through 
the fog, at the foot of his huge black precipice—is it still a part of 
the Lake of Lucerne, or have we lighted upon another since we 
asccndCd that last hill?” * * * 


Antonio could only answer that they ought to be on tlie Lake of 
Lucerne still, and that he hoped that what they saw below them was 
‘only a winding branch of the same Sheet of water. But ho could 
say nothing with certainty. 

Dog of an Italian! ” exclaimed tho younger traveller, “ thou 
dcservest to have thy bones broken for undertaking a charge which 
thou art as incapable to perform as thou ar^to guide us to heaven! ’* 

“ Peace, Arthur,” said Ilia father; “ if you frighten the lad, he 
runs oitj and we lose tiie small advantage we might have by liis 
knowledge; if you use vour batfln, he rewards you with the stab of 
of a knife,—for such is the humour of a revengeful Lombard. Either 
way, you are marred instead of helped—Ilftrk thee hither, my hoy,” 
he continued, in his indifferent Italian, “ be not afraid of that hot 
youngster, whom I will not permit to injure thee; but tell me, if 
thou eanst, the names of the villages by which we are to make our 
journey to-day?” • 

The gentle mode in which the elder traveller spoke reassured the 
lad, who had been somewhat alarmed at tlie harsh toue and menacing 
expressions of his younger corapauiow; and he poured forth, iu his 
patois, a flood of names, in which tiiePGerman guttural sounds were 
strangely intermixed with thessoft accents of the Italian, but which 
carried to the Jpnrer no intelligible information concerning the object 
of his question ; so that at length he was forced to conclude, “ Even 
•lead on, in Our Lady’s name, or in Saint Antonio’s, if you like i(r 
better; we shall buOTose time, I see, in trying to understand each 
other.” • 

They moved on as before, with this difference, that the guiifc?, 
leading the mule, now went first, and was followed by the other two, 
whose motions lie had formerly directed by calling- to them from 
beliiud. The clouds meantime became thicker and thicker, and the 
mist, which lmd at firs* been a thin vapour, began now to descend 
in the form of a small thidk rain, which gathered like dew upon tho 
capotes of the travell«#s. Distant rustling and groaning sounds 
were hoard among tl*j»remote mountains, similar to those by which 
the Evil Spirit of Mount Pilatre had seemed to announce tlie storm. 
'JJhe boy ag|in pressed his companions to advance, but at tlie #rae 
time threw impediments in the way of their doing so, by the slowness 
f" irhidccisanti which he Showed ii^leaditig thett on. 

11 avinU-proceeded in this manner for tjiree or four milts, which 
Hncertaipt^ iciuiered flonbly tedious, the travellers were at length 
engaged in.a narrow path, vifhniug nfcng the verge of a precipice. 
Batkcatii ypis water, but of what description tl*y could not nscer* 
tjjn. .-'nte wind, indeed, which began to A>e felt in sudden : gusts,- 
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Sometimes event aside £he mist so completely as to show the waves 
■ glimmering- beTov j but whether they were those of the same lake 
on which their morning journey had commenced, whether it was 
another and separate sheet of water of a similar character, or whether, 
it was a river or large brook, the view afforded was too indistinct to 
determine. Thus far was certain, that they were not on the shores, 
of the Jjake of Lucerne, where it displays its usual expanse of waters; 
for the aamef huxweane gusts which showed them water in tli# bottom 
of the glen, gave them a transient view of the opposite side, at what 
exact tustanqp they could not well discern, but near enough to show 
tall abrupt rocks and shaggy Jiine-trees, here united in groups, nmh 
there singly anchored among the cliffs which overhung the water. 
This was a more distinct landscape than the farther side of the Jake 
would have offered, had they been on ihe right road. 

Hitherto the path, though steep and rugged, was plain]v enough 
indicated, and showed traces of having been used both by riders and 
foot pnssengers. But suddenly, as Antonio with the loaded mule 
had reached a projecting eminence, mound the peak of which the 
path made a sharp' turn, he stopped short, with his usual exclamation, 
addressed to his pntron'saint. It appeared to Arthur that, the mule, 
shared the terrors of the guide ; for it started back, put forwards its 
fore-feet separate from each other, aud seemed, by the atyitude which 
it assumed, to intimate a determination to resist every porposal to 
advance, at the same time expressing horror and fear at the prosper!. 
which lay before it. 

Arthur pressed forward, not only from curiosity, hut that he migh t 
if possible hear the brunt of ;yjy danger before his father came up to 
share it. In loss time than wg have taken to toll the story, tin* 
young man stood beside Antonio an<^ the mule, upon a platform ot 
rock on which the road seemed absolutely to termteafe, and from 
the further side of which a precipice sunk sheer down; to what depth 
, the mist did not- permit him to discern, hut. certainly uninterrupted 
for more than three hundred feet. 

The blank expression which overc%st, the visage of the younger 
traveller, and traces of which might be discerned in the physiogno¬ 
my of the beast of burden, announced alarm and mortification at/ 
this unexpected, and, as it sgemod, insngm mm table obstacle. Nor* 
did the looks of the father, who presently after came up to the same 
spot, convey either hope or comfort. He stood with the others gaz¬ 
ing on the misty gulf beneath them, and”lookiiig all around, hut in 
vain, for some continuation of the path, wjych verlainly had never , 
been originally designed to terminate in thuyypnmnry manner. As - 
they steed uncertain what to do next, tho son m vain attempting to 
disaover some nu*lo of passing onward, and the filler about to nor- - 
pose that they should return by the road which lmd bfdught them 
liMier, a loud howl *f the wind, more*wild«than they lyyj yet In..,.!.• 
swept «bwn Jhe valley. All bAng iiwnr? of the danger*of being, 
hurled from the precariohs station which they oc**r$tfCii, snatched at: 
hushes and rocks by which t V secure themselves, and ej-en'tlic poor 
.mule seemed'to steady itself in oilier to withstand life approachjjig . 
hurricane. The wnst came with ouch lmexneofed fiirv tifni il 
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peered to the travellers to shake the very r«ck on which they stoo3, 
ami would have swept them from its surface like so many dry leaves,^ 
had it not been for the momentary precautions which'they had taken 
for their safety. But as the wind rushed down the glen it completely 
removed, for the space of three or four minutes, the veil of mist which 
former gusts had only served to agitate or discompose, and showed 
them ^ie nature and cause of the interruption which tliev had met 
with so unexpectedly. 

The rapid but correct eye of Arthur was then able to ascertain that 
the path, after leaving the platform gf rock on which they stood, bad 
originally passed upwards in the same direction along the edge of a 
steep hank of earth, which had then formed the upper covering of a 
stratum of precipitous rocks. •But it had chanced, in some of the 
convulsions of nature which take place in those wild regions, where 
she works upon a scale so formidable, thai, the earth had made a slip, 
or almost a precipitous descent, from the rock, and been hurled down¬ 
wards with t he path, which was traced along the top, and with bushes, 
frees, or whatever grew upon it, into the channel of the stream; for 
such they could now discern the water beneath them to be, and not 
a lake or an arm of a lake, as they had hitherto supposed. 

The immediate cause of this phenomenon might probably have 
been an edHhquakc, not unfrequent in that country. The hank of 
earth, now a confused mass of ruins inverted in its fall, showed some 
trees growing in a. horizontal position, and others, which, having 
pitched on their heads in their descent, were at once inverted and 
•.battered to pieces, and lay a sport to the streams of (he river which 
they had heretofore covered with glgouiy shadow. The gaunt preci¬ 
pice which remained behind, like ♦!)? skeleton of some huge monster 
divested of its flesh, formed *tlie wall of a fearful abyss, resembling 
the face of a newly wrought quarry, more dismal of aspect from the 
rawness of its recent formation, and from its being as yet uncovered 
willi any'of the variation with which nature speedily’mantles over 
Lie* hare surface even of her sternest crags and precipices. 

Besides remarking these appearances, which tended to show that 
ihi* interruption of the road.had been 6f recent occurrence, ArtTiur 
an.- able (o observe, on the furl her side of the river, higher up the 
valley, and rising ontVif #lie pine forests, interspersed with rocks, a 
square building of considerable height, like the ruins of a (Jothic tower. 
Lie pointed mil this remarkable object to Antonio, and demanded if 
lie know it: justly conjecturing that, from the peculiarity' of the site, 

was a landmark no^asily V> he forgotten by any who hod seen it 
lefore. Accordingly? it jras gladly and promptly recognised by the 
iad, who called -cheerfully out, that the place waiGeierstei*, that is, 
«fclie exidained*<t, the Ilock of the Vultures. lie knew it, lufsaid, 
pjh'e old tower, as wqjl as by a huge pinnacle of rock which arose 
war i(,„al?iff)st in the farm o’f ’a steeple* to theftop of which fhcTaui- 
ner-geief (one of the largest birds of prey known to exist) fad in for- 
uer dajpMrniflffortoa the chjjd of aujuncieut lord of the castle. * He 
nroceeaed* t« recount the vow whicu was made by the Knight of» 
fl(We<wEim to Our Lady of Ehisiedlen : and, Ivhile lie spoke, live 
tnstle, fecks, jisoods, and precipices, again faded in mist. But gafb’e 
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concluded his wonderful* narrative witli the niiraeloawlncli restored, 
•the infant again to its father’s arms, he cried out suddenly, “ Look 
to yourselves—the storm!—the Btorm! " It came accordingly, and 
Sweeping the mist before it, .again bestowed on the travellers a view 
of the horrors around them. 

“Ayl” quoUi Antonio, triumphantly, as the gust abated, “old 
Pontiusrioves little to bear of Our Lady -of Einsieolen; but ape will 
keepher*owrfwit# him—Ave Maria ! ,r 

“That tower,” said the young traveller, “seems uninhabited. 1 
can descry no emoke, and the battlement appears ruinous." 

“ It has not been inhabited for many , a day,” answered the guide. 
“ But I would I were at it, for all that. Honest Arnold Biederman, 
the Lafidamman "(chief magistrate)/*of the Canton qf Unterwaldcn, 
dwells near, and, I warrant you, distressed strangers will not want 
the best that cupboard and cellar can find them, wherever he holds 
rule.” 

“I have heard of him,"said the cider traveller, whom Antonio had 
been taught to call Scignor Philipson; “a good and hospitable man, 
and one who enjoys desened weight with liis countrymen.” 

“ You have spoken lmn right, Scignor,” answered the guide; 
“and I would we could reach his house, where you should bo sure of 
hospitable treatment, and a good direction for your next Clay’s jour¬ 
ney. But how we are to get to the Vulture’s Castle, unless we had 
wings like the vulture, is a question hard to answer.” 

Arthur replied by a daring proposal, which the reader will find in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


-Away with me. 

The clouds grow thicker—there—now lean on me. 
riace your foot here—here, takeQbU staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrub—now, give me your hand. 


The chalet will bo gain'd in half an hour. 


Manfrul. 


After surveying the desolate scene as accurately as the stormy 
state of the atmosphere would permit, the younger of the travellers 
observed, “ In any other country, I should sa^lhc tempest begins to 
abate; but what to expect in this land of desolation it wore rash to 
decide. ’f the apostate spirit of Pilate be actually on- the blast, these 
lingering and more distant howls seem to intimate feat hjfoi.s relurp 
ing to his place of punishment. The pathway lias sunk with jlic. 
gidWiid on which it wCs traced—l jjaii see jvirt of it lyteffc flown' in 
the aby«B£marking, as witfy a streak of chty, vonder tnnsff of earth, 
afsd stone'. But I think it possible, wild your permission,-tay father, 
that I could still scramble fyrftard along the edge of Uie* puecipice. 
till 1 come in sight <¥f the habitation which the lad tidls eu//.* - Jf’ 
(Imre he actuaUy.such a ore, there must bo an access to it soinAwhviei 
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ami if I cannc* find the path Qut,I can lit least *malco a signal to. 
those who dwell near the Vulture’s Nest yonder, aud obtain some 
friendly guidance.” 

"I cannot consent to your incurring such a risk,” said his father; 
“let the lad go forward, if he can and'will. He is mountain-bred, 
and I will reward him richly." 

But ^Antonio declined the proposal absolutely and decidecDy. “ I 
am mountain-bred,” he said, “ but I am no chamois-hunter; and I 
have no wings to. transport me from cliff to cliff, like a raven—gold 
is not worth life.” m * 

“And God forbid,” said Seignor Philipson, “that I should tempt 
thee to weigh them against each other!—Go on, then, my Bon— I 
follow thee. • * 

“ Under your favour, dearest sir, no,” replied the young man; “ it 
is enough to endanger the life of one—and mine, far the mostVorth- 
less, should, by all the rules of wisdom os well as nature, he put first 
in hazard.” , 

“No, Arthur,”.replied his father, in a determined voice; “no,my 
ion—1 have survived much, but I will not tyirvive thee.” 


in attempting to snare it, witn no better am tlian mine. Wiine X en¬ 
deavoured to make^a new advance, I should be ever looking back to 
ice how you mightattain the staiion which 1 was about to leave— 
And bethink you, dearest father, that if I fall, J fall an unregarded 
thing, of as little moment as the stone or tree which has toppled 
headlong down before me. But youA-should your foot slip, or your 
hand fail, bethink you what and how much must needs fall with you! ” 

“ Thou art right, my child}*’ said the father. “ I still have that 
which hinds me to life, even though I were to lose in thee all that is 
dear to me.—Our Lady and our Lady’s Knight bless thee -and pros¬ 
per thee, 'my child! Thy foot is young, thy hand is strong—thotf 
liast not climbed Plynlimmon in vain. Be hold, but be wary—remem¬ 
ber there is a man who, failing thee, has but one act of duty to bjjd 
Inns to the earth, and, that discharged, will soon follow thee.” 

The young man accordingly prepared for his journey, and, strip¬ 
ping luinsclf of his cumbrous cloak, showed his well-proportioned 
limbs in a jerkin of grey cloth, vjhich sat close to his person. The, 
father’s resolution gavt wjjy when his son turned round to bid liim 
farewell. lie recalled his permission, and in a peremptory tone for¬ 
bade him to proceed** But, ^without listening to the prohibition, 
Arthur had, commoner*! liis perilous adventure. Descending from 
the platform on which lie stood, by the boughs qf an old risk-tree, 
n^ucli thrift itself out of the cleft of a rock, the youth was ent&led 
to gain, though at great risk, a narrow ledge, the very brink oftijs 
precipice, twwreeping alSng which he kSped to%>ass on till he made. 


purposelappe§red bo precarious, that evfci* the hired attendant hardly 
ieaadjMdraw breath as he gazed on him. TRe ledge which sup*. 
p§rf&nfcu.seeiyed to grow so narrow as be passed along it as to . 
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^become altogether invisible, while sometimes with Sis face to the 
precipice, sometimes looking forward, sometimes glancing his eyes 
upwsPd, bat never venturing to cast a look below, lest his brain 
should grow giddy at a sight sq appalling, he wound his way onward. 
To Ms father ana the attendant, who beheld his progress, it was less 
that of c» man advancing in the ordinary manner, and resting by 
aught connected with the firm earth, than that of an insect crawling 
along the face of a perpendicular wall, of whose progressive move¬ 
ment we are indeed sensible, but cannot perceive the means of its 
support. And bitterly, most bitterly, did the miserable parent now 
lament, that be had not persisted in his purpose to encounter the 
baffling and even perilous measure of retracing his steps to the habi¬ 
tation of the preceding night. He Should then, at least, have par¬ 
taken the fate of the son of his love. 

Meanwhile the young nfiau’s spirits were strongly braced for the 
performance of his perilous task. He laid a powerful restraint on 
his imagination, which in general wrs sufficiently active, and refused 
to listen, even for an instant,, to any of the horrible insinuations by 
which fancy augments actual danger. He endeavoured manfully to 
reduce all around him to the scale of right reason, as the best sup¬ 
port of true courage. “This ledge of rock,” lie urged Jo himself, 
is but narrow, yet it has breadth enough to support me; these cliffs 
and crevices in the surface are small and distant, but the one affords 
as secure a resting-place to my fedL the other as available a grasp 
to my bands, ns if I stood on a platform of a cubit broad, and rested 
my arm on a balustrade of tngrkle. My safety, therefore, depends 
on myself. If I move with decision, step firmly, and hold fast, what 
signifies how near I am to the mouth of an abyss ? ” 

Thus estimating the extent of his daViger by the measure of sound 
sense and reality, and supported by some degree of practice in such 
exercise, the brave youth went forward on his awful journey, step by 
step, winning his way with a caution, and fortitude, and presence of 
mind, which alone could have saved hipi from instant destruction. 
At length he gained a point where a projecting rock formed the 
angle of the precipice, so far as it had been visible to him from 'the 
platform. This, therefore, was the critical poijit of his undertaking; 
but it was also the most perilous part of it. The rock projected 
more than six feet forward over tbs torrent, which lie heard ragim* 
at the depth of a hundred yards beneath, with a' noise like subterra¬ 
nean thunder. He examined the spot .with the utmost care, and was 
led by the existence of shrubs, grass, and even stunted trees, to be¬ 
lieve that tins rock marked the farthest cxtcnrfif the slip or slide of 
£sirt£, add that, could he but turn‘round the angle of which it was 
the termination, he might hope to attain the contim!htiori»ef the p*:u 
wm^h had been so strangely/nterrupted by ibis convulsion of natr-v?. 
But the mag jutted out so much a$ to affortPno possibilmrpS passing 
either urmer or around it fand as it rose seveiwTfdULabovc the posh, 
non which Arthur had attained? it was no easy matterfb cifiwlf, over it. 
lhis was, however, $e eonfse which he chose, as the*onJy#biodo of 
dismounting what he hoped might prove the last obstacletfeh. '6$- 
agp of discoyery. A protecting tree afforded him thc,mcanffof rail 
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ing and swinging himself up to the top of the crag. Bat he I»£ 
scarcely planted himself on it, had scarcely a moment to congratulate 
himself, on seeing, amid a wild chaos of cliffs and wood, the gloomy 
‘ruins of Geieratein, with smoke arising, and indicating something like 
a human habitation beside them, when, to his extreme terror, he felt 
the huge cliff on which he stood tremble, stoop Blowly forward, and 
gradually Sink from its position. Projecting as it wag, and‘shaken 
its its equilibrium had been by the most recent earthquake, it lay 
now so insecurely poised, that its balance was entirely destroyed, 
,even by the addition of the young mcut's weight. • 

Aroused by the imminence of the danger, Arthur, by an instinctive 
attempt at self-preservation, drew cautiously back from the falling 
crag into the tree by which lie*had ascended, and turned his head 
back as if spell-bound, to watch the descent of the fatal rock from 
which he had just retreated. It tottered for two or three seconds, 
as if uncertain which way to fall; and had it taken a sidelong direc. 
tion, must have dashed the adventurer from his place of refuge, or 
borne both the tree and him headlong down into the river. After a 
moment of horrible uncertainty, the power pf gravitation determined 
•a direct and forward descent. Down went the huge fragment, which 
must have weighed at least twenty ton, rending and splintering in 
its precipitate course the trees and hushes which it encountered, and 
settling at length in the channel of the torrent, with a din equal to 
the discharge of a hundred piece# of artillery. The sound was re¬ 
echoed from bank to bank, from precipice to precipice, with emula¬ 
tive thunders; nor was the tumult silent till it rose into the region 
of eternal snows, which, equally insensible to terrestrial sounds, and 
unfavourable to animal life, beard the roar in their majestic solitude, 
but suffered it to die away wifiiout a responsive voice. 

What, in the meanwhile, were the thoughts of the distracted father, 
who saw the ponderous rock descend, but could not made whether 
liis only sou had borne it company in its dreadful fall! His first im¬ 
pulse was to rush forward along the face of the precipice, which he 
had seen Arthur so lately traverse; and when the lad Antonio with¬ 
held him, by throwing his arms around him, he turned on the guide 
with the fury of a bear which had been robbed of her cubs. 

“ Unhand me, base peftStmt,” be exclaimed, “ or thou diest on the 
spot.” 

“ Alas! ” sahl the poor hoy, dropping on his knees before him, “ 1 , 
too, have a father 1 ” # 

The appeal went to the heart of the traveller, who instantly let the 
lad go, and holding if}* hi* hands, and lifting his eyes towards heaven, 
said, in accents of the deepest agony, mingled withstevout resignation, 
“Hf iat, voin&tas ma /—he was my last, and loveliest, and best beloved, 
•'-nWnost Tjortliy of m 7 h°ve; and yonder,” hcuidded, “ yonder Ayer 
the glet»i«mr the birds Of prey, wtko are to feast on bis yoiqjg blood.- 
-*-Jiut I w ill Baff inm <*nco more,” exclaimed the miserable parent, as 
the hugfo'CJirrion vulture floated past him on the thick air,—“I will 
a ce mv B w.hnf once more, ere the wolf aifd the qpgle mangle him—I 
<>f him that earth stilr holds. Detain me not—but abpjb 
litre, aijjujMratclrme as I advance. If l fall,%is is most likfly, 1 charge 
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Jou to take the qcoled papers, which yon will find inptbe vnllise, aptj 
f carry them to the person to whom they are addressed, with the least 
possible delay.' There is money enough in the purse to bury me with 
tny jfoor boy, and to cause masses be said for our souls, and yet leave 
you a rich recompense for your journey.” 

The honest Swiss lad, obtuse in his understanding, but hind and 
foithfuUn his disposition, blubbered as his employer spoke,«nd (? afraid 
to offer farther remonstrance or opposition, saw nis temporary mastet 
prepare himself to traverse the same fatal precipice, over the verge 
of which his ill-fated son had seemed to pass to the fate which, with 
all the wildness of a parent’s anguish, his father was hastening tc 

sllAl'Ot 

Suddenly there was heard from beyond the fatal angle from which 
the mass of stone had been displaced by Arthur’s rash ascent, the 
loud hoarse sound of one of those huge horns, made out of the spoils 
of the urus, or wild bull, of Switzerland, which in ancient times 
'Announced the terrors of the charge of these mountaineers, aud 
indeed, served them in war instead of all musical instruments. 

“ Hold sir, hold! ” exclaimed the Grison, “ yonder is a signal frotr 
Geierstein. Some one trill presently come to our assistance, am 
show us the safer way to seek for your son—Aud look you—at yoi 
green bush that is glimmering’ through the mist, Saint dRitonio pre 
serve me, as I see a white cloth displayed there!—it is just bcyoiu 
the point where the rock fell.” c 
The father endeavoured to fix his eyes on the spot, hut they fillet 
so fast with tears, that they could not discern the object which tin 
guide pointed out.—“It is alien vain,” ho said, dashing the lean 
From his eyes—“I shall never See, more of him than Ms lifeless re 
mains! ” • 

“You will—you will see him in life!” said the Grison, “Sain 
Antonio wills it so—Sec, the white doth waves again! ” 

“ Some™emnant of his garments,” said the despairing' father,— 
“ some wretched memorial of his fate.—No, iffy eyes see it not— 
have beheld the fall of my house—would that the vultures of tliesi 
crags had rather torn them from their sockets! ” 

“Yet look again,” said the Swiss; “ the cloth hangs not loose uijui 
a bough—I can see that it is raised on the *end of a staff, and i, 
distinctly waved to and fro. Your son makes a signal that he i 
safe." 

“ And if it be so,” said the traveller, clftsping his hands together 
“ blessed bo the eyes that see it, and tke tongue til at tells it! If wi 
find my son, and find him alive, this day shall b* a lucky one for the 
too.” v 

“Slay,” answerSd the lad, “I only ask that yo#will*ftbide stjJ 1 
and act by counsel, and I will hold myself quit for my services. ' Qm 
it iscsiot creditable tofan horfbst lad to hav$ people lost themselve 
by their tfwn wjlfulness; for the blame, after all, is, sure t<f foil upoi 
the guide*, as if he could prevent old Pontius flora mis 

from his brow, or banks of .earth from slipping down igtrrtijb valle; 
at a time, or j'bung harebrained gallants from walking 
pifiea as narrow as the edge of a knife, or madmen, wlmce ucA.v'Knin 
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might make Uiem wiser, from drawing daggers like bravoos hi Lom¬ 
bardy.,” ■ 

Thus the guide ran on, and in that rein he might hare long con-. 
tinued, for Seignor Phiiipson heard him not. Each throb of his pulse, 
each thought of his heart, was directed towards the object which the 
lad referred to as a signal of his son’s safety. He became at length 
satisfied that the signal was actually wared by a human lufnd; and, 
as eafyer in the glow of reviving hope, as he had of late Been under 
the influence of desperate griefjdie again prepared for the attempt 
of advancing towards his son, and # ossistiug him, if-passible, in re¬ 
gaining a place of safety. But the entreaties ana reiterated assur¬ 
ances of Ins guide induced him to pause. 

“ Arc you fit,’’ he said, “to go on the crag ? Can you repeat your 
Credo and Are without missing or misplacing a word ? for without 
that our old men say 3*our neck, had you a score of them, would be 
in danger.—Is your eyo clear, and your feet firm ?—I trow the one 
streams like a fountain, and the 'Other shakes like the aspen whicli 
overhangs it! llest here till Those, arrive who are far more able to 
give your son help than either you or I are. I judge by the fashion 
of his blowing that yonder is the horn of the Goodman of Geierstein, 
Arnold Bicderman. lie hath seen your spn’s danger, and is even now 
proridingafor his safety and ours. There are cases in which the aid 
of one stranger, well acquainted with the country, is worth that of 
throe brothers, who know not thp crags.” 

“ But if yonder horn really sounded a signal,” said the traveller, 
“how chanced it that my son replied not? ” 

“ And if he did so, as is most likfcly ho did,” rejoined the Grison, 
‘•'bow should we have heard him S The bugle of ITri itself sounded 
amid these horrible dins of* water and tempest like the reed of a 
shepherd boy; and how think you we should hear the holloa of a 
man ? ” 

“ Yet,•methinks,” said Seignor Phiiipson, “I do hear something 
amid this roar of Elements which is like a human voice—but it is 
not Arthur’s.” % 

i‘ I wot well, no,” answered the Grison ; “ that is a woman’s voice. 
The maidens will converse with each other in that manner, from cliff 
to cliff, through storm ai*d tempest, were there a mile between.” 

“Now, Heaven be praised for this providential relief!” said 
Seignor Phiiipson; “ I trust wc^diall yet see this dreadful day safely 
ended. I will holloa in sfiiswer.” 

lie attempted to (k» so, bat, inexperienced in the art of making 
himself heard in smsiw-a country, he pitched his voice in the same key 
with that of the roar of $avc aiuLwind; so that, $vcn at twAitwvards 
from themjace ■'here he was speaking, it musst have been totally in- 
(nstinguisnoble from that of the elemental war around them. The 
liiiffamileet »t. his patrofl’s ineffectual altempft, and then raises his 
voice lfi»self in.a high, wild, and prolqpged scrernn, wnich, while 
’produced w : iHrifrrr""*r tly much leas effort than that of the English¬ 
man, nevertheless a distinct sound, separated £rom others by 
aftkf^ajCtp wliicb it was pitched* and was probffbly audible to a very 
ponsid'ffc&ble distance, it was presently answered by distant crietf of 
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tlie same nature, which gradually approached the platform, bringing' 
renovated hope to the anxious traveller. 

If tlfce distress of the father rendered his condition an object of 
deep compassion, that of the son, at the same moment, was sufficiently 
perilous. We have already stated, that Arthur Philipsou had coxn- 
menced his precarious journey along the precipice, with all the cool¬ 
ness, res&lutiop, and unshaken determination of mind, whic]jt was 
most essential to a task where all must depend upon firmness of nerve. 
But the formidable accident which‘cheeked his onward progress was 
of a character 6b dreadful, as mrde him feel all the bitterness of a 
death, instant, horrible, and, as it seemed, inevitable. Tlie solid rock 
had trembled and rent beneath his footsteps, and although, by an 
effort rather mechanical than voluntary, he had withdrawn himself 
from the instant ruin attending its descent, he felt as if the better 
part of him, his firmness of mind and strength of body, had been 
-Vent away with the descending rock, as it fell thundering, with clouds 
of dust and smoke, into the torrents tyid whirlpools of the vexed gulf 
beneath. In fact, the seaman swept from the deck of a wrecked 
vessel, drenched in the wastes, and battered against the rocks on the 
shore, does not differ more from the same mariner, when, at the com¬ 
mencement of the gale, lie stood upon the deck of his favourite ship, 
proud of her strength and his own dexterity, than Arthur, when com¬ 
mencing Iris journey, from the same Arthur, while dinging to the 
decayed trunk of an' old tree, from Hkich, suspended between heaven 
and earth, lie saw the fall of the crag which he had so nearly accom¬ 
panied. The effects of his terror, indeed, were physical as well as 
moral, for a thousand colours pkfyed before bis eyes; he was attacked 
by a sick dizziness, and deprived at once of the obedience of those 
limbs which had hither!o served him Si* admirably; his.arms and 
hands, as if no longer at his own command, now clung to the branches 
of the tree, with a cramp-like tenacity, over whidi he seemed to pos¬ 
sess no power, and now trembled in a state of suqji complete nervous 
relaxation, as led him to fear that they were becoming unable to sup¬ 
port, him longer in his position. * 

An incident, in itself trifling, added to the distress occasioned l*y 
this alienation of his powers. All living things in the neighbourhood 
had, as plight be supposed, been startled bt the tremendous fall to 
whidi his progress had given occasion, flights of owls, bats, and 
other birds of darkness, compelled to betake themselves to the air, 
had lost no time in returning into their bowersof ivy, or the harbour 
afforded them by the rifts and holes of the neighbouring rocks. One 
of this ill-omened flight chanced to be a langner%eier, or Alpine vul¬ 
ture, 4 b?M larger «ul more voracious than the eagle himself, and 
which Arthur bad not been accustomed to see, or St leas* to.loulr 
upoiyslosdy. With the insliqpt of most birds of prey, it is the ««- 
tom of thjj creature, when gorged #ith food,*to assume sh mentation 
of ..inaccessible f&curity, and there remain statiqparf ^a nd rifotionless. 
for days together, till the work of digestion has been^fel’Shrtlished, 
And activity returns ljith 1h£ pressure of appetite. Distufbill from 
sucjjj a state of repose, one of those ferrific birds had risen 
ravine to which the eueeidh cives its name, and havincr cimdetf iiuA 
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•Willingly rournr; with a ghastly scream ancf a magging wing, it had' 
sunk down upon the pinnacle of a crag, not four yards from the tree* 
in which Arthur held nis precarious station. Although still income 
degree stupified by torpor, it seemed encouraged by the motionless 
state of the young man to suppose him dead, or dying, and sat there 
and gazed at him, without displaying any of that apprehension which 
the fiercest animals usually entertain from the vicinity, of mfZn. 

As Arthur, endeavouring to shake off the incapacitating’effecta of 
his panic fear, raised his eyes to look gradually and cautiously around, 
lie encountered those of the voracious and ob&cene bird, whose head 
and neck denuded of feathers, her eyes surrounded by an iris of an 
orange tawny colour, and a position more horizontal than erect, dis¬ 
tinguished her as much from tlm noble carriage and graceful propor¬ 
tions of the eagle, as those of the lion place him in the ranks of 
creation above the gaunt, ravenous, grisly, yet dastard wolf. 

As if arrested by a charm, the eyes of young Philipson remained, 
bent oil this ill-omened and ill-ftivoured bird, without his having the 
power to remove them. The apprehension of dangers, ideal as well 
as real, weighed upon his weakened mihd^disabled as it was by the 
circumstances of his situation. The near approach of a creature, 
not more loathsome to the human race than averse to come within 
their reach, seemed as ominous as it was unusual. Why did it gaze 
on him with such glaring earnestness, projecting its disgusting form, 
as if presently to alight upon hi» person ? The foul bird, was she 
the demon of the place to which her uame referred; and did Bhe 
come to exult that an intruder on her haunts seemed involved amid 
their perils, with little hope or change of deliverance ? Or was it a 
native vulture of the rocks, whdbe sagacity foresaw that the rash 
traveller was soon destined become its victim r Could the crea¬ 
ture, whose senses are said to he so acute, argue from circumstances 
the stranger’s approaching death, and wait, like a raven or hooded 
crow by a dying sfeecp, for the earliest opportunity to commence 
her ravenous banquet ? Was he doomed to feel its beak ami talons 
before his heart’s blood should cease to beat? Had he alreadyJost 
tlit dignity of humanity, the awe which the being formed in the 
image of 1 m Maker inspires into all inferior creatures ? 

Apprehensions so painful served more than all that reason eould 
suggest, to renew in some degree the elasticity of the young man’s 
raiud. By waving his handkerchief, using, however, the greatest 
precaution in his movements, lie succeeded in scaring the vulture 
from his vicinity. Iif?ose from its resting-place, screaming harshly 
and dolefully, and billed on its expanded: pinions, to seek a place of 
more undisturbed repose, while the adventurous traveller fjplt a 
sensible pk-asui* at being relieved of its disgusting presence. 

.iifitli more collected joeas, the young mau, who could obtain^from 
liis position*!! partial view of the? platform hcuiad left, endeavoured 
do tcstify*lus snfffty M his father, by displaying, as liiblf as.iio cpuld, 
the baA*iSfl?y*which he had chased off the vulture. Like them, too, 
he hcall.^mC at a less distance, the buflst of t£e grqpt Swiss horn,' 
^MMl'ammcd to announce some near succour. He replied by shouV 
tng dna’jyoviiig his hag, to direct assistants to the spot where it was 
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’bo much required; and,<»recftlling his faculties, wlt 4 li liad almost 
•deserted him; he laboured mentally to recover hope, and with hope 
the means and'motive for exertion. 

A faithful Catholic, he eagerly recommended himself in prayer to 
Our Lady of Einsiedlen, and, making vows of propitiation, besought 
her intercession, that he might be delivered from his dreadful con¬ 
dition. a “ Or, gracious Lady 1 ” he concluded his orison, “ if it is my 
doom to lose my life like a hunted fox amidst this savage wilderness 
of tottering crags, restore at least my natural sense of patience and 
courage, and let not one who ||as lived like a man, though a sinful 
one, meet death like a timid hare! ” 

Having devoutly recommended himself to that Protectress, of 
whom the legends of the Catholic Chareli form a picture so amiable, 
Arthur, though every nerve still shook with his late agitation, and 
his heart throbbed with a violence tbat threatened to suffocate him, 
turned his thoughts and observation to the means of effecting his 
"escape. But, as he looked around him, he became more and more 
sensible how much lie was enervated by the bodily injuries aud the 
meutal agony which he had sustained during his late peril. He 
could not, by any effort of which lie was capable, fix bis giddy and 
bewildered eyes on the scene arouud him ; they seemed to reel 
till the landscape danced along with them, and a motl&V chao3 of 
thickets and tall cliffs, which interposed between him and the ruin¬ 
ous Castle of Geierstein, mixed an (^whirled round in bucIi confusion, 
tiiat nothing, save the consciousness that such an idea was the sug¬ 
gestion of partial insanity, prevented him from throwing himsell 
from the tree, as if to join tire wild dance to which his disturbed 
brain had given motion. - <* 

“Heaven be my protection,” said the unfortunate young man, 
closing his eyes, in hopes, by abstracting himself from the terrors of 
his situation, to compose his too active imagination, “ my senses are 
abandoning me 1 ” 

He became still more convinced that this was the case, when a 
female voice, in a high-pitched hut eminently musical accent, was 
heard at no great distance, as if calling to him. He opened viis 
eyes once more, raised his head, and looked towards the place from 
whence the sounds seemed to come, though far from being certain 
that they existed saving in his own disordered imagination. The 
vision which appeared had almost confirmed him in the opinion 
that his mind was unsettled, and his senses'in no st/ite to serve him 
accurately. 

Upon the very summit of a pyramidical rocl*<ahal rose out of the 
depth,, of the vallev, was seen a female figure, so obscured by xnisi 
that «nly the outline could be traced. The form, wflecfcsd again? 1 


lUUiO KUO UUU OIWUU K1IUU DUUUliUUBU xiux jicucauu. 

Arthur's first belief was, that the Virgin had near '¥ 4 h»-x<yys, and 
had descended in person tOnliis rescue; and he was a^outff recite 
hiB Ave Maria; wheu< 41 ie voice agaimcalled to him with thetiwygitiiu 
tflirill modulation of the qjountam haloo, by which the natives of the 
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.Alps can hold Conference with each other f?om one mountain ridge 
to another, across ravines of great depth mid width. . 

While he debated howto address this unexpected apparition, it 
disappeared from the point which it at first occupied, and presently 
after became again visible, perched on the cliff out of which pro¬ 
jected the tree in which Arthur had taken refuge. Her personal 
appearance, as well as her dress, made it then apparent that she was 
a maiden of those mountains, familiar with their dangerous paths. 
He saw that a beautiful young woman stood before aim, who re¬ 
garded him with a mixture of pity and wonder. 

“ Stranger,” she at length said, “ who are you, and whence come 
you ? " 

“ I am a stranger, maiden, as* you justly term me,” answered the 
young man, raising himself os well as he could. “ I left Lucerne 
this morning, with my father and a guide. 1 parted with them not 
three furlongs from hence. Mny it please, you, gentle maiden, to 
warn them of my safety, for I, know my father will be in despair 
upon my account ? ” 

“ Willingly,” said the maiden; “ but I think my uncle or some one 
of my kinsmen must liave«already found them, and will prove faith- 
‘I’al guides. Can I not aid you ?—are you wounded— are you hurt ? 
We were maimed by the fall of a rock—ay, and yonder it lies, a 
mass of no ordinary size.” 

As the Swiss maiden spoke tlAs, she approached so close to tho 
verge of the precipice, and looked with such indifference into the 
gulf, that the sympathy which connects the actor and spectator upon 
such occasions brought back the sickness ami vertigo from which 
Arthur had just recovered, and he’sunk bnck into his former more 
recumbent posture with something like a faint groan. 

“ You are then ill ? ” said the maiden, who observed him turn pale 
—“ Where and what is tlic harm you have received ?” 

” None,’gentle maiden, saving some bruises of little import; but 
my head turns ami my heart grows sick when 1 see you so near the 
verge of the clift’.” * „ 

‘•Is that all ?" replied the Swiss maiden.—“ Know, stranger, that 
I do not stand on my uncle’s hearth with more security than I have 
,stood upon precipices,'compared to which this is a child’s leap. You, 
too, stranger, if, as I judge from, the traces, you have come along 
the edge of the precipice yhich the earth-slide hath laid bare, ought 
to he far beyond, such weakness, since surely you must be well 
entitled to call yourscH ’a cragsman.” 

“ I might havo ca’.ied guyself so half an hour since,” answered 
Arthur; “ but I think I shall hardly venture to arsu me the name in 
future.” 

“Bo not downcast,” s$id his kind adviser, “,for a passing qualm, 
which wt)l"fl(?tiuiG8 cloud* the spirit and dazzle the eyesigty of'the 
bravest anfl mossespyienced. liaise yourself upon tfie trunk of,lhp 
tree, andLtd^Sirife closer to the, rock out of which it grows. Observo 
the placK Welli. It is easy for you, when you liayp attained the lower 
projecting stem, to f?aiu by one bold step the solid rock 
ufion wlii^h I standafter which there is 3110 danger , or difficulty 
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worthy of mention to f? young man, whose limbs toe whole, and. 
“Whose courage, is active.” 

“My limbs are indeed sound,” replied the youth; “but I am 
. ashamed to think how much my courage is broken- Yet I will not 
disgrace the interest you hare taken in an unhappy wanderer, by 
listening longer to the dastardly suggestions of a feeling which tin 
to>day Ras begn a stranger to my bosom." , 

The maiden looked on him anxiously, and with much interest, as 
raising himself cautiously, aud moving along the trunk of the -tree, 
which lay nearly horizontal frqpi the rock, and seemed to bend as 
he changed his posture, the youth at length stood upright, within 
what, on level ground, had been but an extended stride to the cliff 
on which the Swiss maiden stood. But instead of being a step to be 
taken on the level and firm cartli, it was one which must cross a dark 
abyss, at the bottom of which a torrent surged and boiled with in¬ 
credible fury. Arthur’s knees knocked against each other, his feet 
became of lend, and seemed no longer at his command 5 and he ex¬ 
perienced, in a stronger degree than ever, that unnerving influence 
which those who have begn overwhelmed by it in a situation of like 
peril never can forget, and which others, happily strangers to its 
power, may have difficulty even in comprehending. * 

The young woman discerned his emotion, and foresaw Its probable 
consequences. As the only mode in her power to restore his con¬ 
fidence, she sprung lightly’from tire rock to the stem of the tree, on 
which she alighted with the ease and security .of a bird, and in the 
same instant hack to the cliff; aud extending her hand to the strangely 
“ My arm,” sire said, “is but b, slight balustrade; yet do but step 
forward with resolution, and y<m will find it as secure as the battle¬ 
ment of Berne.” But shame now o^fercame terror so .much, that 
Arthur, declining assistance which he could not have accepted with¬ 
out feeling lowered in Iris own eyes, took heart of grace, and suc¬ 
cessfully achieved the formidable step which placed him’ upon the 
same cliff with his kind assistant. 

Jo seize her hand and raise it to his hips, in affectionate token of 
gratitude and respect, was naturally the youth’s first action ;*hov 
was it possible for the maiden to have prevented him from doing so, 
without assuming a degree of prudery foweigh to her character, and 
occasioning a ceremonious debate$pon a matter of no great conse¬ 
quence, where the scene of action was a jock scarce five feet long 
by three in width, and which looked down upon.a torrent roaring 
some hundred feet below. 
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CHAPTER III, 

Cnne.d be the gold and silver, which persuade 
Weak man to follow far fatiguing trade. 

The lily, poace, outshines the silver store. 

And life is dearer than the golden ore. ' 

Tet money tempts us o'er the desert brown, 

To every distant mart and wealthy town. 

ITattan, or (he Camel-driver. 

Arthur Phimpson, and Anne of Geieratein, thus placed together 
in a situation which brought th%m into the closest possible contiguity, 
felt a slight degree of embarrassment; the young man, doubtless, 
from the fear of being judged a poltroon in the eyes of the maiden 
by wliorn be had been rescued, and the young woman, perhaps, ip. 
consequence of the exertion she had made, or a sense of being' placed 
suddenly in a situation of such proximity to the youth whose life she 
had probably saved. 

“ And now, maiden,” said Arthur, “ I must repair to my father, 
U’hc life which I owe to your assistance, can scarce he called welcome 
to me, unlJhs I am permitted to hasten to his rescue. ” 

IJc was here interrupted by another bugle-blast, which seemed to 
come from the quarter in which^he elder Philipson and his guide 
had been left by their young and daring companion. Arthur looked 
.in that direction; but'the platform, which he had seen hut imperfectly 
from the tree, when lie.was perched ?n that place of refuge, was in¬ 
visible from llie rock on which they flow stood. 

| “ It would cost me nothingefco step back on yonder root,” said the 
young'woman, “to spy from thence whether I could see aught of 
your friends. But I am convinced they are under safer guidance 
than either yours eumine; for the horn announces that my unde, 
or some of my young kinsmen, have reached them. They are by 
this lime on their way to thc^Gcierstcin, to which, with your permis¬ 
sion, I will become your guide; for you may be assured that my 
uncle Arnold will not allow you to pass farther to-day; and wo shall 
but lose time by endeavouring to find your friends, who, situated 
where you say you left them, wilL reach I he Geiersteiu sooner than 
we shall. Follow me, then, or 1 must suppose you weary of my 
guidance.” , 

“ Sooner suppose nW weary of the life which your guidance has 
in nil probability savetif’ replied Arthur, and prepared to attend her; 
at the same time taking a view of*her dress ancl person, whfelrfon- 
fircned tlmsatisfaction he had in following such a conductor, and 
which *we shall take the Jiberty to detail somewhat more minutely 
tba»"he fdttW do at thatiime. 

.An upper vesh«ioit^er so close as to display the flersonj a l^bit 
forhiddcAby-iilusuraptuary liyvs of the canton, nor so loose as to be 
an iiicmtbniiicc in walking or climbing,tjovere^ a close tunic of a 
■diffanvaiijaolour, and came down*beneath the middle of the leg, Imf • 
suticrOd-xhe ankle, in all ils fine proportions*to lie completely visible. * 
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TGbefoet was defended % a sandal, tlio point of which was turned 
upwards, and tlje crossings and knots of the strings, which secured 
it onsite front of the leg, were garnished with silver vitigs. The 
inpper vest was gathered round the middle by a sash of parti-coloured 
silk. ornamented with twisted threads of gold; while the tunic, open 
at the throat, permitted the shape and exquisite whiteness of a well- 
formed Sleek tp be visible at the collar, and for an inch or two be¬ 
neath. The small portion of the throat and bosom thus exposed, 
was even more brilliantly fair than was promised by the countenance, 
which last bore some marks og having been freely exposed to the 
sun and air, by no means in a degree to diminish its beauty, but just 
so far as to show that the maiden possessed the health which is pur¬ 
chased by habits of rural exercise. Her ’ong fair hair fell down in a 
profusion of curls on each side of a face, whose blue eyes, lovely 
features, and dignified simplicity of expression, implied at once a 
jajiaracter of gentleness, and of the self-relying resolution of a mind 
too virtuous to suspect evil, and too*noble to fear it. Above these 
locks, beauty’s natural and most beseeming ornament—or rather, I 
should say, amongst them—was placed the small bonnet, which, from 
its size, little answered the purpose of protecting the head, but served 
to exercise the ingenuity of the fair wearer, who had jiot .failed,' 
according to the prevailing custom of the mountain maiddns, to 
decorate the tiny cap with a heron’s feather, and the then unusual 
luxury of a small and thin chain -^f gold, long enough to encircle* 
the cap four or five times, and having uie ends secured under Abroad 
•medal of the same costly metal v 

I hare only to add, that the stature of the young person was some¬ 
thing above the common size, ‘aad that the whole contour of her 
form, without being in the slightest degree masculine,, resembled 
that of Minerva, rather than the proud beauties of Juno, or the 
yielding graces of Venus. The noble brow, the well-formed nud 
active limbs, the firm aud yet light step—above^H, the total absence 
of anything resembling the consciousness of personal beauty, and 
the open and candid look, which scouietPdesirous of knowing nothing 
that was hidden, and conscious that she herself had nothing* to 
hide, were traits not unworthy of the goddess of wisdom and of 
chastity. k. * 

The road which the young Englishman pursued, under the guid¬ 
ance of this beautiful young woman, was^lifficy^t and unequal, but 
could not he termed dangerous, at least in comparison to those pre¬ 
cipices over which Arthur had recently pafcfctb It was, in fact, a 
continuation of the path which the slip or Aide of earth, so often 
mentioned, had interrupted ; and although it lind sustaiucd damage 
in several places at the period of the same eartlflpiaka^yet tlico 
wer£ marks of these having been already,repaired in such a,.rude 
manner ^s niade the way sn 3 ncicn / for the nbcessary intfirfcoprsc of a 
people so indifferent as the Swiss to smooth,,or level path's, 'l l)-; 
maiden also gave Arthur to understand, that the present rAad look 
a circuit for tjic purpose of‘gaining that on which he was lSfterr travdl- 
.ling, ami.that if he aud his companions had turned off atvmeqripw 
•wncrc,this new track united with the old pathway, tliev would* lav. o 
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escaped the dagger which had attended theif keeping the road by the' 
verge of the precipice. 

The path which they now pursued was rather averted from the 
torrent, though still within hearing of its sullen thunders, which 
seemed to increase as they ascended parallel to its course, till sud-. 
ilenly the road, turning short, and directing itself straight upon the 
old castle, brought them within sight of one of the most Splendid 
aud awful scenes of that mountainous region. • * ' 

The ancient tower of Geierstein, though neither extensive nor 
distinguished by architectural ornament, possessed an air of terrible 
dignity by i ts position ou the very verge of the opposite bank of the 
torrent, which, just at the angle of the rock on which the ruins a am, 
situated, falls sheer over a cascade of nearly a hundred feet fir 
height, and then rushes down the defile, through a trough of living- 
cock, which perhaps its waves have been deepening since time itself; 
laid a commencement. Facing, and at the same time looking down' 
upon this eternal roar of waters, stood the old tower, built so dose 
to the verge of the precipice, tliaf the buttresses with which the arch*-' 
beet had strengthened tue foundation, seemed a part of the Solid rock 
itself, and a continuation of its perpendicular ascent. As maud 
Uifoughout Europe in the feudal times, the principal part of the buiki- 
ing was a jsrthssive square pile, the decayed summit of which was ren- 
lered picturesque by flanking turrets of different sizes and heights, 
mine round, some angular, some rjjpnous, some tolerably entire* vary¬ 
ing the outline of the building, as seen against the stormy sky. 

. A projecting sallyport, descending by a flight of steps .from the: 
lower, had in former times given acctss to a bridge connecting the 
castle with that side of the stream 0ki which Arthur PMiipson and 
ills fair guide now stood. Aasingle ateh, or rather one rib of au 
well, consisting of single stones, still remained, and spanned, the 
river immediately iu front of the waterfall. In former times this 
irch had served for the support of a wooden drawbridge, of more 
xmvenient breadth, Snd of such length and weight os must have 
'Jcen rather unmanagable, had it not been lowered ou some solid 
•estjpg-place. It is true the device was attended with this incon¬ 
venience, that even when the drawbridge was up, there remained a 
possibility of approaching ^hc castle gate by means of this narrow 
rib of stone. But as it was not above eighteen inches broad, and 
roulcl only ndmit the darirg foe wllb should traverse it to a doorway, 
regularly defended by gate and portcullis, and having flanking 
turrets and projecfionatfroni which stones, darts, melted lead, and 
scalding water mightajbe poured down on the soldiery who should 
venture to approach Geierstein by. this precarious access, tbgjpos- 
sibility of such ay attempt was not considered as diminishing the 
security oiuie garrison. 

,In the tiseek we treat oijtlie cast]p befog entfl-ely ruined and dis¬ 
mantled, bnd the door, drawbridge, and porters gone, theMilapi- 
ItCted gateway, ana tliff slender arch which connected the t#o aides- 
of the stream! were used as a dteans of ccanm unication between the 
banks pf. the liver by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, whom 
h^itiratf familiarised with the dangerous nature pf the pas&agp. 
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Arthur PhiHpson hadf in tlio mean time, like a »,'00d bow when 
new strung, regained tlie elasticity of feeling and character which 
waajiatural tohim. It was not, indeed, with perfect composure that 
he ■followed his guide, as she tripped lightly oyer the narrow arch, 
^composed of rugged stones, and rendered wet and slippery with the 
perpetual drizzle of the mist issuing from the neighbouring cascade. 
Nor wfts it without apprehension that he found himself performing 
tliis perilous reat in the neighbourhood of the waterfall itself, whose 
deafening roar he could not exclude from his ears, though he took 
care not to turn his head towards its terrors, lest his brain should 
again he dizzied by the tumult of the waters ns they shot forward 
from the precipice above, and plunged themselves into wlmt seemed 
the fathomless gulf below. But notwithstanding these feelings of 
■agitation, the natural shame to show cowardice where a beautiful 
young female exhibited so much indifference, and the desire to regain 
liis character in the eyes of his guide, prevented Arthur from again 
giving way to the appalling feelings by which he had been over¬ 
whelmed a short time before. Sfepping firmly on, yet cautiously 
/supporting himself with his piked staff, lie traced the fight footsteps 
of liis guide along the bridge of dread, and followed her through the 
ruined sallyport, to which they ascended by stairs which were equally 
dilapidated. o 

The gateway admitted them into a mass of ruins, formerly a sort 
of courtyard to the donjon, whic^ rose in gloomy dignity above the 
wreck of wlmt had been works destined for external defence, or 
buildings for internal accommodation. They quickly passed through 
these ruins, over which vegetation had thrown a wild mantle of ivy 
and other creeping shrubs, aifj issued from them through the main 
gate of the castle into oiie of those spots .in which Nature often 
embosoms her sweetest charms, in the midst of districts diiefly 
characterised by waste and desolation. 

The Castle, in this aspect also, rose considerably above the neigh-’ 
bouring ground, but the elevation of the sf?e, which towards the 
tyrreiit was an abrupt rock, was on tins side a steep emiuence, which 
had been scarped like » modern glacis, to render the building ptore , 
secure. It was now covered with young trees and bushes, out of. 
which the tower itself seemed to rise in ruined dignity. Beyond this*, 
hanging thicket the view was of a very different character. A piece 
of ground, amounting to more than a hundred acres, seemed scooped 
out of the rocks ami mountains, which? retaining tl/e same savage 
character with the tract in which the travellers Had been Unit morn¬ 
ing bewildered, enclosed, and as it were defended, a limited space of 
a p&ir and fertilg character. The surfafce of this little domain was 
considerably varied, hut its general aspect was ajgentle slope to the 
south-west. . 

Thq. principal ofigect which i£ presented was a larget-housv. com¬ 
posed m huge logs^gvitljout any pretence to forpi or symmetry, but 
Indicating, by the smoke which arose from It, os feciLus the extent 1 

oftheneigljbou--"- J ** °- J J * ’ ’ 

ter of the fields 


. offices, and the improved and cultivated cliarac 
>und, that it was the abode, not of sp^ndjj^p cer- 

hntinc fruit-. 


E%inly, but of ease and,competence. An orchard.of t; 
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tn os extended to the southward of the dwelling* droves of walnut 
anil cheanut grew in stately array, and even a, vineyard of three or; 
four acres, showed that the cultivation of the grape was understood 
and practised. It is now universal in Switzerland, hut was in thosp 
early days almost exclusively confined to a few more fortunate-pre- 
prietors, who liad the rare advantage of uniting intelligence with 
opulent, or at least easy circumstances. 

There wore fair ranges of pasture-fields, into which the fine race 
of cattle which constitute the pride and wealth of the Swiss moun¬ 
taineers, had been brought down Crom the more Alpine grazings ’ 
where they had fed during the summer, to be near shelter and protec¬ 
tion when the autumnal storms might be expected. On some selected 
spots, the lambs of the last season fed in-plenty and security, and in ' 
others, hnge trees, the natural growth of the soil, were suffered to 
remain, from motives of convenience probably, that they might be 
at hand when timber was required for domestic use, but giving, at 
(he same time," a woodland character to a scene otherwise agricul¬ 
tural. Through this mountain-paradise the course of a small brook 
might be traced, now showing itself to the sun, which had by this 
time .dispelled the fogs, now intimating its course, by its geut^» slop¬ 
ing- hauk^ clothed m some places with lofty trees, or concealing 
itself under thickets of hawthorn and nut bushes. This stream, by 
a devious and gentle course, which seemed to indicate a reluctance 
(o leave this quiet, region, foundfts way at length out of the seques¬ 
tered domain, and, like a youth hurrying from the gay ami tranquil 
sports of boyhood into the wild easeer of active life, finally united 
itself with the boisterous torrent, which, breaking down tumultu¬ 
ously from the mountains, shook the ancient Tower of Geierstein, 
|is it rolled down the adjacent rock, and then rushed howling . 
through the defile in which our youthful traveller had well-nigh lost. 
his life. 

Eager as the you*ger Fhilipsou was to rejoin his father, he could 
not help pausing for a moyiont to wonder how so much beauty 
should be found amid such scenes of horror, and to look back on'the 
ToWer of Geierstein, ami on the hnge cliff’ from which it derived its 
name, as if to ascertain, by the sight of these distinguished laud- 
marks, that he was nctufliy in the neighbourhood of the savage 
wild where he had encountered s* much danger and terror. Yet so 
narrow were the lim&LCif this cultivated farm, (hat in hardly re¬ 
quired such a retrosJWt to, satisfy the, spectator that the spot 
susceptible of human jpdustry, and on which it seemed that a con¬ 
siderable degree of labour had been bestowed, bore a vetw juuall 
proportion to the w ilderness in which it was sit unfed. It was oif all 
sides surrti»mh‘ir by lofty hills, in some places rising into walls of 
Tock jn others clothed with ilark and savage fitrests of the pine^uid, 
the 1 a rclk of •primeval afitiquitv. •Above these, from, the efhinence 
on which the towcY was situated, could belu-on the almost Yosy hue 
in which mn immense glacier threw back,the sun ; and, still higher 
over the frozen surface of that icy sea, arose, ii* silent dignity, the-, 
pale-ppalpf of those countless mountains, ort which the snow ctef-- • 
m#lv rests. • 
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. °‘Wliat we have taken softio time to describe, occupied jroimg Philip- 
$6n only for oue or two hurried minutes; for on a sloping lawn, 
which Ivns in front of the farm-house, as the mansion might be pro- 
tuuly styled, he saw live or six persons, the foremost of whom, from 
lift trait, his dress, and the form of his cap, he could easily distin¬ 
guish as the parent whom he hardly expected at one time to have 
again beheld. 0 

He followed, therefore, his conductress with a glad step, as she 
led the way down the steep ascent on which the ruined tower was 
-situated. They approached the# group whom Arthur had noticed, 
the foremost of which was his father, who hastily came forward to 
meet him, in company with another person, of advanced age, and 
stature well-nigh gigantic, and who,® from his simple vet majestic 
bearing, seemed the worthy countryman of William Tell, otauf- 
baelier, Winkelried, and other Swiss worthies, whose stout hearts 
and hardy arms had, in the preceding age, vindicated against 
-countless hosts their personal liberty-wind the independence of their 
country. 

With a natural courtesy, as if to spare the father and son many 
witnesses to a meeting which must be attended with emotion, the 
Landamman himself, in walking forward with the cider c philipsou,* 
signed to those by whom he was attended, all of whom seemed young 
men, to remain behind:—They remained accordingly, examining, ns 
it seemed, the guide Antonio, upou'Hhe adventures of the strangers. 
Anne, the conductress of Arthur Pliilipson, had but time to say to 
him, “ Yonder old man is my uncle, Arnold Biederman, and these 
young men are iny kinsmen,” when the former, with the elder tra¬ 
veller, were close before them.. The Ijandamman, with the same 
propriety of feeling which he had before displayed, signed to his 
niece to move a little aside; yet while requiring from her an ac¬ 
count of her morning’s expedition, he watched the interview of the 
father and son with as much curiosity as liis natural sense of com¬ 
plaisance permitted him to testify, l&^vas of a character different 
irofn what he had expected. 

We have already described the elder Philipson as a father 'de¬ 
votedly attached to Ids son, ready to rush on death when he had ex¬ 
pected to lose him, and equally oveijoyed dit heart, doubtless, to see 
him again restored to his affections. It might have been therefore 
expected that the father and son would has^jushed into each other's 
arms, and such probably was the segue wmh Arnold Biederman 
expected to have witnessed. , 

Bip the English traveller, in common with many of his country- 
met], covered kcerf and quick feelfngs with much appearance of cold¬ 
ness and reserve, and thought it a weakness to give unlimited sway 
cveS? to the influencekif the most amiable and most natural eraqJionsT 
Emiueddy handsome in youth, his countenance, still fhib mdiis more 
advanced years, had an expression which intimated sui unwillingness 
either to yield to passion qr encourage confidence. Tlis pace, when 
•he first behefd liistton, had been quickened, by the aatfiral wish to 
meet him ; but he slackened it as they drew near to each v^the**.and 
wllgu they met, said in l. tone rather of censure and tuhncgutidn than 
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affection,—■ Arthur, may the saints* forgive the*pain thou hast ibis'- 
day given me.” 

“ Amen," said the youth. “ 1 must need pardon Bince I ha$e given 
you pain. Believe, however, that I acted for the best.” 

“ It is well, Arthur, that iu acting for the best, according to 
forward will, you have not encountered the worst.” 

“ That I have not," answered the son, with the sgme devoted and 
patient submission, “ is owing to this maiden,” pointing to Anne, 
who stood at a few paces* distance, desirous perhaps of avoiding to 
.witness the reproof of the father* which might seem to her rather 
ill-timed and unreasonable. 

“ To the maiden my thanks shall bo rendered,” said his father, 
“ when I can study how to pay them in an adequate manner; but 
is it well or comely, think you, that you should receive from a 
maiden the succour which it is your duty as a man to exteud to the 
weaker sex ? ” 


Arlhur held down his liejjd and blushed deeply, while Arnold 
Biederman, sympathising with his feelings, stewed forward aud 
mingled in the conversation. 

, “ Never be abashed, my young guest, that you have been indebted 
for aught of counsel or assistance to a maiden of Untenvakien. 
Know t.lmt the freedom of their country owes no less to.the firmness 
and wisdom of her daughters than to that of her sous—And yon, 
my elder guest, who have, I judge, seen many years, aud various 
hinds, must have often known examples how the strong arc saved by 
the help of the weak, the proud by the aid of the humble.*’ 

“I have at least learned,” said"the Englishman, “to debate no 
point unnecessarily with the host who has kindly harboured me*,’’ 
and aftev one glance at lift sou, which seemed to kindle with the 
fondest affection, he resumed, ns the party turned back towards the 
house, a conversation which he had been maintaining with his new 
acquaintance before Arthur and the maiden had joined them. 

Arthur had in the mean time an opportunity of observing the 
figure and features of thdlr Swiss landlord, which, I have already 
hinted, exhibited a primeval simplicity mixed with a certain rude 
dignity, arising out of its masculine and unaffected character. The 
dress did not greatly differ in form from tho habit of the female 
which we have described. It consisted of an upper frock, Shaped 
like the modern shirt, and only open at the bosom, worn above a 
tunic or under doublet. But the man’s vest was considerably shorter 
in the skirts, which %Md not*come lower down than the kilt of tho 
Scottish I lighlauder^ a^pecies of boots or buskins rose above the 
knee, and the person was thus entirely clothed#. A bonne" mgde of 
the furrqf themnavten, and garnished with a silver medal, was the 
only part of the dress ghich displayed anyiliing like orname^.; the 
broad bttfc"which gathered the garment together, was of buff' leather, 
.secured bv a hinge brass buckle. 

Jiutlho* figure of him w ho wore this homely attire, which seemed 
almost wdioliy composed of the fleeces^of the # moun£ain sheep, andT* 
tha spoils of animals of the chase, would have commanded respect. 
avheverc_i;tho wearer had presented himself especially in those waruktt* 
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d*ys, when men wofc judged of according to the promising or un¬ 
promising qualities of their thews and sinews. To those who looked 
a$ Am*?d Biodermau in this point of view, he displayed the wise and 
form, the broad shoulders and prominent muscles, of a Hercules, 
aft* to such as looked rather at his countenance, the steady saga¬ 
cious features, open front, large blue eyes, and deliberate resolution 
Which it exmessud, more resembled the character of the fabled King 
of Gods and Men. llo was attended by several sons and relatives, 

S oung men, among whom he walked, receiving, as his undeniable 
ue, respect and obedience, similar to that which a herd of door are 
observed to render to the monarch stag. 

While Arnold Biedertnau walked and spoke with the elder stranger, 
the young men seemed closely to sciutinise Arthur, und occasionally 
interrogated in whispeis their relation Anne, receiving fiom her 
brief and impatient answers, which rather excited than appeased the 
vein of nieiriment in which the mountaineers indulged, veiy much, 
as it seometfto the young Englishman at the eAjienso of their guest. 
To feel himself exposed to derision was not softened by the reflec¬ 
tion. that in such a society, it would piobably be attached to all who 
could not tread on the edge of a precipice with a step as firm and 
undismayed as if they walk* d the street of a city However un¬ 
reasonable ridicule may he, it is always unpleasing to be subject; d 
to it, hntmoie particularly is it distressing touyoung man. wheie 
beautv is a listeuei. It was home^Vionsolation to Arthur that lie 
thought the munlon eeitainly did not enjoy the jest, and seamed by 
word and look to 1 epiove the rudeness or her companions; hut tin, 
he feared was only fiom a bouse pf humanity. 

“She. too. imi-t despi-e me,” hfi thought, “though civility, un 
known to these ill taught boors, has enabled hei to (onccul ••‘ontciupt 
under the guise ol pity. She can but judge of mo tu>m that which 
she has seen if she could know'me better” (such was his pioud 
thought), '• she might pci Imps rank me nunc ln«*bl.,.” 

A“ tlie travelleis on feud the habitation of Aiimkl Bled, i man, 
theydouud pieparntions made in a huge apattmuit, which served 
the purpose of genetnl .ueommodalion, for a homely but plcntiftkl 
meal. A glance round the walls showed (lie implements of agneul- 
ture and the chase; hut the eyos of the elck*r Philipson rested upon 
a leathern cot sic t, a long heavy ha’herd, and a two hand; d swoul, 
which were displayed as a soit of tiopliy. c Near these, hut covcied 
with dust, mifiuhished and neglected, hung a helmet, with a visor, 
sneli a, was used by knights and men at-arms. Hie golden garland, 
or coionid twisted around it, though sorely tauiKued, indicated noble 
birthtand lank; aiAl the cri ,t, width was v vultuie of the species 
which gave name to the old castle audit' ml j.uent®<liiV,f>i?ggi steel 
vaiiona coTijectmes to^he English guest, whs. acquainted m a g**eat 
measure431th tlpc lmfoiy of the Swiss i evolution, mule Tittfe* doubt 
that ui this relic he saw homo trophy of the ancient Svmfaio between* 
.the inhabitants of these mountains ai d the feudal lord to* phoin 
they had of yoio appertained. 

‘A summons to the hospitable both d distmhecl the tiaiw»of the 
.English’ merchant’s reflections j and a huge company, ovjupiising® 
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the whole inhabitants of every description that lited under Biedes* 
man’s roof, sat down to a plentiful repast of goat’s flesh, fish, pre¬ 
parations of milk of various kinds, cheese,’and, for the uppemness, 
the venison of a young chamois. The Dandamman himself did the 
honours of the table with great kindness and simplicity, and urged 
the strangers to show, by their appetite, that they thought them¬ 
selves as welcome as he desired to make them. During the repast, 
he carried on a conversation with bis elder guest, while the younger 
people at table, as well as the menials, ate in modesty and silence. 
Ere the dinner was finished, a figurS crossed on the outside of the 
large window which lighted the eating-hall, the sight of which 
seemed to occasion a lively sensation amongst such as observed it. 

“ Who passed ? ” said old Biedcrtmm to those seated opposite to 
the window. 

“ It is our cousin, Rudolph of Donnerhugel,” answered one of 
Arnold’s sons, eagerly. 

The annunciation seemed t» give great pleasure to the younger 
part of the. company, especially the sous of the Landammau; while 
the head of the family only said, with a grave calm voice,—“ Your 
Jinsman is welcome—tell him so, and let him come hither.” 

Two ordliree arose for this purpose, as if there had been a con¬ 
tention among them who should do the honours of the house to the 
new guest. He entered presently} a young man unusually toll, 
well-proportioned, and active, wfbh a quantity of dark-brown locks 
curling around his face, together with mustaches of the same, or 
rather a still darker hue. Ilis cap was small, considering the quan¬ 
tity of his thickly clustering liair 4 u#d rather might he said to hang 
upon one side of his head limn to cover it. Ilis clothes were of the 
Same forrft and general fashion as those of Arnold, but made of 
tiiucli finer cloth, the manufacture of the Herman loom, and orna¬ 
mented in a rich and fanciful manner. One sleeve of ins vest was 


dark green, curimu% laced and embroidered with devices in silver, 
while the rest of the garment was scarlet. His saoh was twisted 
aigi netted with gold, and, besides answering the purpose of a belt, 
by securing the upper garment round his waist, sustained a silver- 
hilled poniard. Ilia, finery was completed by boots, the tips of 
which were so long as t<? turn upwards with a peak, after a prevail¬ 
ing fashion in the Middle Age* A golden chain hung round his 
neck, and sustained a large medallion of the same metal. 

This young galhiutj^as insfafiitly surrounded by the race of Bieder- 
man, among whom Jp*appeared to he considered as the model upon 
which the Swiss youth Aught to build themselves, and wliese gait, 
opinions, dr ess,jpiud manners, all ought to follow who would keep 

J meo with*he fashion of the day, in which he reigned an aeknow- 
edj^d aud jmrivnllud etainple. 

By two persons in I fie company, however, it setgued W Arthur 
Pliilipsipi, thafftma y£mng man was recefted witji less distinguished 
marks of regard Hum those With w hich lie was hailed by the general 
voice of the j’bulhs present. Arnold Biederinau himsClf was at least 
Uj>‘ way \vhrni in welcoming the young Bernese, for such was Bu 4 
ifdplrV jjtfUutvv The young man drew Crom his bosom a' settled 
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sacked which he delivered to the Landamman with demonstrations 
of .grest respect, and seethed to expect that Arnold, when be had 
broken the seal and perused the contents, would say something 1 to 
i him on the subject. But the patriarch only bade him be seated, and 
5 k-j-take of their meal, and Budolph found a place accordingly next 
to Axme«pf Geierstein, which was yielded to hun by one of the sons 
Of Arnold witlioready courtesy. 

It seemed also to the observant young Englishman, that the new 
comm: was received with marked coldness by the maiden, to whom 
he appeared eager and solicitous to pay his compliments, by whose 
side he had contrived to seat himself at the well-furnished board, and 
to whom he seemed more anxious to recommend himself, than to 

J wrtake of the food which it offered. He observed the gallant whisper 
ler, and look towards him. Anne gave a very brief reply, but one of 
the young Biedermans, who sat on his other hand, was probably 
more communicative, as the youths both laughed, and the maiden 
again seemed disconcerted, and blasted with displeasure. 

“Had I cither of these sons of the mountain,” thought young 
Philipson, “upon bi"x yards of level greensward, if there be .so much 
flat ground in this country, methinks I were more likely to spoil then 
mirth, than to furnish food for it. It is as marvellous tp. sec such 
conceited boors under the same roof with so courteous and amiable a 


damsel, as it would be to see one of their shaggy bears dance a rign- 
doon with a maiden like the daughter of our host. Well, I need not 
concern myself more than I can help about her beauty or their breed¬ 
ing, since morning will separate^me from them for ever.” 

As these reflections passed though the young guest’s mind, the 
father of the family called for a cnfi of wine, ftnd having required the 
two strangers to pledge him in a mapld cup of considerable size, ho 
sent a similar goblet to Budolph Donnerhugcl. “ Yet you,” lie said, 
“ kinsman, are used to more highly flavoured wine than the half- 

ripened grapes of Geierstein can supply_Would you think it, sir 

merchant,” he continued, addressing Flylipson, “ there are burghers 
of Borne who send for wine, for their own drinking, both to France 
and Germany ? ” *' 

“My kinsman disapproves of that,” replied Rudolph ; “yet every 
place is not blessed with vineyards like Geierstein, which produces 
all that heart and eye can desire."* This was said with a glance at 
his fair companion, who did not appear to tgke the compliment, while 
the envoy of Berne proceeded:—“But our wealthier burghers having 
some superfluous crowns, think it no extravsftfance to barter tlu-m 
for a gablet of better wine than our ownmxnditains cau produce. 
But jve will be moi«s frugal when we have at our disposal tuns of the 
wine of Burgundy, for the mere trouble of transporting tkotn.” 

“I&ow mean you lr$that, cousin Iiudolph 2” said Arnold Bieder- 


man. ^ 

“Methinks, Pespectcd kinsman,” answercdelhe*Bernese. “ your 
letters must have told you that our pict is likely to declare war 
against Burgundy ? ’i r * • 

• .“Ah? and you know, then, the ‘contents of my loti css?” said 
Arnold; “anpllier nmvkjiow times arc changed at Bermvnnd'wilft 
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the Diet of Switzerland. When did all- her grey-haired statesmen 
die, that our allies should hare brought beardless boys into their 
councils?” 

“The Senate of Berne, and life Diet of the Confederacy,” saiuthe 
young man, partly abashed, partly in vindication of what he hod b£ 
fore spoken, “ allow the youug men to kuow their purposes? since it 
is they by whom they niust be executed. The head which thinks, 
may well confide in the hand that strikes.” 

“ Not till the moment of dealing tire blow, young man,” said Arnold 
Bicderman, sternly. “ What kind of*counsellor is he who talks loosely 
the secrets of State affairs before women and strangers ? . Go, Ru¬ 
dolph, and all of ye, and try by manly exercises which is best fitted to 
servo your country, rather than give your judgment upon her 
measures.—Hold, young man,” he continued, addressing Arthur, who 
had arisen, “ this does hot apply to you, who are unused to mountain 
travel, and require rest after it.” 

“ tinder your favour, sir, not so,” said the elder stranger. “ We 
hold in England, that the best refreshment after we have been ex¬ 
hausted by one species of exercise, is to betake ourselves to another; 
{Is riding, for example, affords more relief to one fatigued by walking, 
than a bo A of down would. So, if your young men will permit, my 
son will join tlieiv exercises.” 

“lie will find lhem.rough playmates,” answered the Switzer; “ but 
be it, at your pleasure.” *’ 

The young men went out accordingly to the open lawn in front of 
(he. house. Anne of Geic.rwtein, antlsome females of the household, 
sat, down on a hank to judge which performed best; and shouts, loud 
laughing, and all that announces tlie riot of juvenile spirits occupied 
by manly Sports, were soon after heard by the two seniors, as they 
sat together in the hall. The master of the’ house resumed the wine- 
flask, and having filled the cup of his guest, poured the remainder 
into his own. 

“At an age, worthy stronger,” he said, “ when the blood grows 
colder, and the feelings heavier, a moderate cup of wine brings back 
light thoughts, and makes the limbs supple. Yet, I alino.-t wish 
that Noah luvd never .planted the grape, when of late years I have 
seen with my own eyes mj' countrymen swill wine like very Germans, 
till they were like goigcd swine, incapable of sense, thought, or 
motion.” « 

“It is a vice,” said^jieEnglishman, “which I have observed gains 
ground in your countin', where within a century I have heard it was 
totally unknown.” ■ o 

“It was so/’B$id the Swiss, “for wine was seldom made at liwme, 
and nev?i*imported from abroad; for indeed none possessed the 
mcaas ofijiurehasing that, or anght else, whicR onr valleys p»/duce 
not. B*it our wars amffour victories have gained u% weuln as well 
ifs fame* ami &i the floor thoughts of orib Switzer at least, we had 
been better without both, liad>we not akg gained liberty by the same 
exertion, it lb something, howqver, that commerce rnSy occasionally 
send jntolnir remote mountains a sensible visitor like yourself, wer4 
toy <nn.\st»Avhoefc discourse shows him to 1ft a man of'sairaeitv'and 
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discernment; for though I love not the increasing taste for trinkets 
and gewgaws which you merchants introduce, yet 1 acknowledge 
that we simple mountaineers learn from men like you more of the 
World around us, than we could acquire by our own exertions. You 
SSfc bound, you say to B&le, and thence to the Duke of Burgundy’s 
leaguer#" - 

“ I am so, nty worthy host,” said the merchant j “that is, provid¬ 
ing I can preform my journey with safety." 

** Your safety, good friend, may be assured, if you list to tarry for 
two or three days; for iu that space I shall myself take the journey, 
and with such an escort as will prevent any risk of danger. You 
will find in me a sure and faithful guide, and I shall learn from you 
much of other countries which it concerns me to know better tlum I 
do. Is it a bargain r ” 

“ The proposal is too much to my advantage to he refused," said 
the Englishman 3 “but may 1 ask the purpose of your journey ?” 

“I chid yonder boy but now,”answered Uiedermau, “ for speaking 
Dn public affairs without reflection, ami before the whole family; but 
otir tidings and my errand need not be concealed from a consider¬ 
ate person like you, you must indeed soon learn it from public - 
rumour. You know doubtless the mutual hatred which Subsists be¬ 
tween Louis XL of France, and Charles of Burgundy, whom men call 
the Bold; and having seen these countries, as I understand from 
your former discourse, you are probably well aware of the various 
contending iulerestSj which, besides the personal hatred of the sove¬ 
reigns, make them irrecoueilabic enemies. Now Louis, whom the 
world cannot match for craft ami ijuhllely, is using all his influence, 
by distributions of large sums amongst ^mic of the counsellors of our 
neighbours of Berne, by pouring treasures into the exchequer of that 
state itself, by holding out the bait of emolument to the old men, and 
encouraging 1 he violence of the young, to urge the Bernese into a 
war with the Duke. Charles, on the other ham#is acting, as he, fre¬ 
quently does, exactly as Louis could hare wished. Our neighbours 
and*allies of Berne do not, like ns of the Forest Cantons, 'confine 
themselves to pasture or agriculture, but carry on considerable com¬ 
merce, which the Duke of Burgundy has in various instances inter¬ 
rupted, by the exactions and violence of Lis oflicers iu the frontier 
towns, as is doubtless w ell known te you.” 

“Unquestionably,” answered the merchant; “ they are universally 
regarded as vexatious." ** ' 

“ You will not then he surprised that, solaced by the one sovc- 
•eign, a?jd aggrieved by the other, proud <ff past victories, and am- 
utiifus of additional power, Berne and tin; City (’algous of our O011- 
edenicy, whose representatives, from their superior w eahlfifml better. 
ducClimi, have more to say nr our J>iet f hnn^ve of the Forest- should 
e bent upon war, from winch it has hit herb? happened thabtUe lie- 
iiiblic ba^i always derived victory, wealth, amiduurefl&e of t^-ritOVy.*’ 

“ Ay, worthy host, and of.glory,” saiti Pliilipson, iiitewimtmg him 
dili some enfnusiastn ; “ 1 wonder jjot that the brave foufcns of your 
bites are. willing to thrust themselves upon new wars, since, ilrqir 
asfvictories' have been So brilliant and so far-famed*”. 
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“ You are no wise merchant, kind guest*” answered the host, “ if 
you regard success in former desperate undertakings as au encour- 
ragement to future rashness. Let us make a better Use of apaat 
•victories. When we fought for our liberties God blessed our arms: 
but will he do so if we fight either tor aggrandizement or for tin 
gold of France?" 

“Your doubt is just,” said the merchant, more sedately; “but 
suppose you draw the sword to put an end to the vexatious exaction! 
of Burgundy?” 

“Here me, good friend,” answered*the Switzer; “ it may be that 
>we of the Forest Cantons think too little of those matters of trade 
which so much engross the attention of the burghers of Berne. Yet 
we will not desert our neighbours and allies in a just quarrel; and 
it is well-nigh settled that a deputation shall be sent to the Duke oi 
■Burgundy to request redress. In this embassy the General Diet 
.now assembled at Berne have requested that l should take som< 
»share; and hence the journey i» which I propose that you shoult 
-accompany me.” 

“It will be much'to my satisfaction to trbvel in your company 
wt thy host,” said the Englishman. “ But, as I am a true nmn, me- 
Chinks your^port and figure resemble an envoy of defiance ratkei 
than a messenger of peace.” 

“ And I too might sqy,” replied the Switzer, “ that your language 
and sentiments, my honoured guesP, rather belong to the sword tliar 
the measuring wand.” 

“ 1 was bred to the sword, worthy sis, before I took the cloth-yari 
in my hand,” replied Vhilipsun, smiling, “ and it may be 1 am stil 
more partial to my old trade than wisdom would altogether recoin 
l»e»d.” • * 

S_ “ 1 thought so,” said Arnold; “ but then you fought most likel. 
kinder your country’s banners against a foreign and national enemy 
pud in that case 1 will itfimit that war has somethingin i t which olev.it r 
She heart above the due sense it should entertain of the calamity in 
Bicted and endured by God’s creatures on each side. But the VsB 
Tare*in which I was engaged hail no sueh gilding, it was th 
jhiserable war of Zurich, where Switzers levelled their pikes again* 
lie bosoms of their own countrymen; and quarter was asked am 
■efused in the same kindly mountain language. From sueh reiuom- 
>rauces, your warlike recollections are probably free.” 

The merchant hung tjown his head and pressed his forehead with 
ais hand, as one to whom* the most painful thoughts were suddenly 
kjealle... 

I “ Alas! ” he saij^ “ I deserve to Tell the pain wTiiek your wotfl - 
piflict. nation can know the woes of England that has not 

reft them —ff lmt eye can estimate them which Iras not seen 
tom and bleeding with tin? strife of*wo desperate factions: fifties 
Jbuglit in ajvery ^irbviiise; plains lieatiod vTith slain, and scaffolds 
drenched ill blood ? Even in y«mr quiet valleys, methinks, you may 
4 ave heard or tllfc Civil Wars of England ?” - 

“ 14 o,imteed bethink me,” said the Switzer, “that England .linjl' 

staler ud&tessionh in France dnrinsr manv vfers of hlorrflv infi-nwl* 
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.wavs concerning' ‘the colour of a rose—was it not ?—But these aro 

ended.” 

' “ Uor the present,” answered Phih'pson, “ it would seem so.” 

As he spoke, there was a knock at the door; the master of the 
-house said, “ Come in ; ” the door opened, and, with the reverence 
which was expected from young persons towards their elders in those 
pastoral regions, the fine form of Anno of Geicrstein presented 
itself. • 


CHAP TEE IV. 

And now tlic well-known bow the master boro. 

Turn'd on all Bides, anil view'd It o'er and o'er ; 

Whilst some deriding, “ How lie turns the bow 
Some otiler like It sure the man must know: 

Or else would cop;—cir in Bows he deals; 

Perhaps lie makes them, or perhaps he steals." 

Font's Homer’s Odyssey. 

The fair maiden approached with the half-bashful, balf'-importsris 
look which sits so well on a young housekeeper, when she is at once 
proud and ashamed of the matronly duties she is called upon to dis¬ 
charge, and whispered sometliin't’iii her uncle’s ear. 

“ And could not the idle pated boys liave brought their own errand 
—what is it they want that .they cannot ask themselves, but must 
send thee to beg it for themy Had it been anything reasonable, 1 
should have beard it dinned iut6 my ears by forty voices, so modest 
are our Swiss youths ^ecome nowadays.” She sfoopeiLforward, and 
again whispered in liis ear, ns lie fondly stroked her curling tresses 
with his ample hand, and replied, “ The bow of But.tisholz, my dear? 
why the youths surely are not grown stronger since last' year, when 
none of them could bend it? But ,yonder it hangs with its three 
afrows. Who is the wise champion that is challenger at a game 
where he is sure to be foiled ? ” 

“ It is this gentleman’s son, sir,” said the maiden, “ who, not being 
able to contend with my cousins in naming, leaping, hurling the’ 
bar, or pitching the stone, lias challenged them to ride, or to shoot 
with the English long-bow.” 

“To ride, said the venerable Swiss, “ were difficult, where there 
ore no horses, and no level ground to career upon if (bore were., 
But mi English bow he shall have, since we "happen to possess one. 
'Hake it to the yflung men, roj fliece, with the three arrows, and say- 
to them from me, that he who bends it will do Tuorcatkan William 
Teh, or the renowned Stawfbaclior, eoulAlmvedone.” f| 

AS 1 .he imp den went to take the weapon from the plSf'e where it 
hung amid the group «of arms which Plvslipsan. had formerly rc 4 
marked, the English merchant observed, “ tliat were tire minstrels' 
of his lamKo assign hex occupation, so fair a maiden sfiorld be bow- 
bearer to none but the little blind god Cupid.” * 

\ “1 will have nothing of the blindgod Cupid,” smjd Araield, h;i.,tilyj 
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yet half-laughing at the same lime; “ we lfave been deafened with 
the foolery of minstrels and strolling minnesingers, ever since the 
/wandering knaves have found there were policy to be gathered 
'Among us- A Swiss maiden should ouly stag Albert lschudi’s 
ballads, or the merry lay of the going out and return of the nows, to 
/and from the mountain pastures/’ ' © 

While he spoke, the damsel had selected from the anas a how of 
extraordinary strength, considerably above six feetr in length, with 
three shafts of a cloth-yard long. Philipson asked to low at the 
^weapons, and examined them closely. « “ It is a tough piece of yew,” 
lie said. “ I should kno# it, since I have dealt in such commodities 
in my time; but when I was of Arthur’s age, I eould hive bent it as 
easily as a boy bends a willow.” 

“ We are too old to boast like boys,” said Arnold Biederraari, with 
something of a reproving glance at bis companion. “ Carry the bow 
to thy kinsmen, Anuc, and let him, who can bend it, say he can beat 
Arnold Biederman.” As he spoke, he turned his eyes on the spare, 
et muscular ligure of the Englishman, then again glanced down on 
[iis own stately person. ' 

«A‘You must remember, good my host,” said Philipson, “that 
Weapons an^wielded not by strength, but by art and slight of hand. 
What most I wonder at. is to see in this place a bow made by 
Matthew of Doncaster, a bowyer who lived at least a hundred years 
ago, remarkable for the great 'Jouglniess and strength or the 
.weapons which he made, and which are now become somewhat 
unmanageable, even by an English yeoman.” 

, “Hew are you assured of the imyter’s name, worthy guest?” 
Replied the Swiss. ° 

J By old Matthew’s mark,” %nswercd the Englishman, “ and his 
als cut upon the bow. I wonder not a little to find such a 
pon here, and in such good preservation.” 

,* It has been regularly waxed, oiled, and kept in good order,” 
said the Landamman, ‘‘ being preserved as a trophy of a memor¬ 
able day. It would but grieve'yon to recount its early history, siuie 
it wiib takdn in a day fatal to your country.” 

“ My country,” said the Englishman, composedly, has gained so 
Inany victories, that her'eh Wren may well afford to hear of a single 
defeat. But I knew not that the English ever warred in Switzerland.” 

“ Not precisely os a nation," answered Biederman; but it was in 
my grandsire’s days, that a large body of roving soldiers, composed 
of men from almost alf'countries, but especially Englishmen, Nor¬ 
mans, and Gascons, pcftiPedodown on the Argau, and the districts ad¬ 
jacent. They were headed by a great warrior csSed Ingelram ^le 
Couei, who*jeretevf!lecl some claims upon the Duk^of Austria; to 
satisfy which, he ranged* indifferently the Austrian territory, And 
that orSlJP Confederacy.* Ilis soldiers were hired warriors^free 
Companions ibex sailed themselves—that seemed to belong to no 
; country, and were as brave in the fight as they were cruel m their 
jdeprcdatianS. Some pause in the constant wars IjptwixtaFranee and 
England had deprived many of those bands of their ordinary employ; 
■nest. aVid battle J^einfr their element, thev came to seek ib among 
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our valleys. The air sebmed’on fire with the bins® of their armour, 
and the very sun was darkened at the flight of their arrows. They 
dhlfta much evil, ami we sustained the loss of more than one battle. 
But we met them at Buttisholg, and mingled the blood of many a* 
rider (noble, os they were called and esteemed) with that of their 
horses* The huge mound that covers the bones of man nud steed, is 
still called thp English Barrow.” 

Pliiljpson was silent for a minute or two, and then replied, “Then 
let them deep in peace. If they did wrong 1 , they paid for it with 
their lives $ and that is all the < -ansom that mortal man can render for 
his transgressions—Heaven pardon their stfals 1 ” 

“Amen,’’ replied the Lanaamman, “and those of all brave men !— 
My graudsire was at the battle, and was held to have demeaned him* 
self like a good soldier; and this bow has been ever since eaiefully 
preserved in our family. There is a prophecy about it, but I hold it 
not worthy of remark.’’ 

Phiiipson was about to enquire .farther, but was interrupted by a 
loud cry of surprise and astonishment from without. 

“ I must out, said Bicdermnn, “and see what these wild lads un¬ 
doing. It is not now as formerly in this land, when the yov g 
dared not judge for themselves, till the old man’s voh-e hau bden 
lu-aid."’ 

lie went forth from the lodge, followed by his guest. The com¬ 
pany who had witnessed the games were all talking, shouting, and 
disputing in the same breath; while Arthnv Pliilipson stood a little 
apart from the rest, leaning on the unbent bow witli apparent indif- 
ferenee. At the sight of the Handainnian all were silent. • 

“ What moam this unwonted Clamour ? ” he said, raising a voice to 
whieli all weie accustomed to listed* with reference.— “Itudiger,” 
addressing the eldebfc of hi* sons, “has the young stranger bent the 
how ?'* 

“ lie lias, father,” said Ttiuligcr; “and ho ban hit the mark. Three 
such shots were never shot by William Tell." 

It was elnmee—jmie chance,” saitl the young Swiss from Berne, 
“Nohuman skill could li.ue done it, much less a puny lad, b.UHvd in 
all besides that he attempted among us.” 

“But what has been doner” saul the -Lan'dammau.—“Nay, speak’ 
not all at once!— Anne of Ociers(ein, thou hast more sense and breed¬ 
ing than these hoys - tell me how the gapie has gone ?” The maiden 
seemed a little confused at this appeal; but answered with a composed 
and downcast look,— 

“ The mark was, as usual, a pigeon to a poR. All the youug men, 
ej^-ept the stranger, had practised at it with the cross-bow and long¬ 
bow, without biting it. when I brought out thc^bow afrlluttisholz, 
I ojgfered it first to cny kinsmen. None wgould Accept of _j), suying, 
respik^vd uncle, tliat a task too gfreat for y pu, must be far too difficult 
for them.” 0 

* “ Tlipy said well,” answered Arnold Biederman ;’“and ’the stran- 
, ger, did he string vie bow? ” 

“ lie dul, my uncle; but first lie wirote something on apiece of paper 
qnd placed it in my hapds.” 
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-** And did be shoot sod bit the mark ? ""continued the surprised 
Switzer. 1 

“He first,” said the maiden, “removed the pole a hundred -sards 
farther than the post where it stood.” 

/ “ Singular! ” said the Landamman, “ that is double the. usual dis¬ 
tance.” m - * 

“lie then drew the bow,” continued the maiden, “afld shot 
off, one after another, with incredible rapidity, the three arrows 
which he had stuck into hi.s belt. The first cleft the pole, the 
second cut the string, the third killed ^he poor bird as it rose into the 
air.” - - 

“ By Saint Mary of Einabrflen,” said the old man, looking, up in 
tamazc, “if your,dyes really saw this, they saw such ardiery as was 
never before witnessed in the Forest States! ” 

“1 say nay to that, my revered kinsman,” replied Rudolph Don-, 
nerhugel, whose vexation was apparent; “it was mere chance, if not 
illusion or witchery." 

“ What say’st thou of it thyself, Arthur,” said his father, half smil¬ 
ing : “ was thy success by chance or skill ? “ 

*^‘My father,” said the young man, “I need not tell you that lhave 
done liut aiLordinary feat for an English bowman. Nor do I speak 
to gratify that misproud and ignorant young man. But to our worthy 
host and his family, 1 make answer. This youth charges me with 
having deluded men’s ^yes, or hit^he mark by chance. For illusion 
yonder is the pierced pole, the severed string, and the slain bird, they 
will endure sight and handling; and besides, if that fair maiden win 
opeh the note which 1 put into her liaftd, she will find evidence to as¬ 
sure you, that even before I drew tbe bow, I had fixed upon the three 
njjirkn which I designed to aim at.” 

j Produce’ the scroll, good niece,” said her uncle, “ aud cud the 
Controversy.” 

“Nay, imder yonr*f»vour, my worthy host,” said Arthur, “It is 
but some foolish rhymes addressed to the maiden’s own eye.” 

“ Aud under your favour, sif,” said the Landamman, " whatsoever 
is fit for my niece’s eyes may greet my ears.” 

He took the scroll from the maiden, who blushed deeply when she 
resigned it. The ch^rac t<g in which it was written was so fine, 
that the Landamman in surprise, exclaimed, " No clerk of St Gall 
could have written more fairly.—Strangehe again repeated, “ that 
a hand which could # dmw s<f true a bow, should have the cunning to 
form characters so'faiw.jf He then exclaimed anew, “Hal verses, 
by Our Lady! Whab*haje wo minstrels disguised as traders?” 
He then opened the scroll, and read the following lines:— 


[f T hit mast, and line, and bird. 

In English archer keepgdiia word,* 
kli! ntaideu, didsftJiott aim at me, 

X sjjigle glance were worth tbe three. 

“HereJs«rai$ rhyming, my Worthy guest,” said the I^andatnman, 
shaking lug bead; “fine words to make foolish maidens fain. But 
do jfat’excuse it; it is your country-fashion, and we knowhow f*>‘ 
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treat it as such.” And'without further allusion to the concluding 
couyjet, the reading of which threw the poet as well as the object or 
thp gerses into some discomposure, he added gravely, “ You must 
now allow, Rudolph Donnerhugel, that the stranger has fairly at-. 
tamed the three marks which he proposed to himself.” 

“ That he has attained them is piain,” answered the party to 
whom The appeal was made j ** out that he has done this fairly may 
be doubted, sf there ore such things os witchery and magic iu this 
world.'* 

“ Shame, shame, Rudolph! ” said the Landammau: “ can spleen • 
and envy have weight with* so brave a man as yon, from whom my 
sons ought to learn temperance, forbearance, and. candour, as *weil * 
as manly courage and dexterity ? " 

The Bernese coloured high under this rebuke, to which he ven¬ 
tured not to attempt a reply. 

“ To your sports till sunset, my children,” continued Arnold j 

while I and my worthy friend occupy our time with a walk, for 
which the evening is now favourable.” 

“ Methinks,” said the English merchant, “ I should like to visit the 
rums of yonder castle, situated by the waterfall. There is somethin <: 
or melanchply dignity in such a scene winch reconciles us to fue 
misfortunes of our own time, by showing that our ancestors, who 
were perhaps more intelligent or more powerful, have nevertheless, 
in their days, encountered cores gpd distresses similar to those which 
wo now groan under.” 

“ Have with you, my worthy sir.” replied his host; “ there will be 
wuie also upon the road to talk of tilings that you should know.” 

The slow step of the two ‘elderly men carried them by degrees 
from the limits of the lawn, where shaut, and laugh, and halloo, were 
again revived. Young Pliilipson, whose success ns ail archer had 
obliterated, all recollection of former failure, made other attempts' 
to mingle m the manly pastimes of the counfry, and gained a con¬ 
siderable portion of applause. The young men who bad but lately 
b$pn so ready to ioin m ridiculing hkn, now began to oonsidcr him 
ns a pci son to be looked up and appealed to; wlmo Rudolph Domier- 
liugcl saw with resentment that lie was no longer without a rival in 
the opinion of his male cousins, perhaps of his kinswoman also. Tho- 
proud young Swiss reflected with bitterness that he had fallen under 
tlie Handammau’s displeasure, declined in reputatiou with his com¬ 
panions, of whom he had been hitherto the leader, and oven hazarded 
a more mortifying disappointment, all, as hi* j.welling heart expressed 
it, through the means of a stranger Btrinlit.g, of neither blood nor 
lame,>ho could diot step from one rock to another without the en¬ 
couragement of a girL n 

this irritated pood, lie drew near the you ag Englishman, and 
wITk, .be seemed to address hun<.on tlio chhuceMr the spw.ty, which 
were still proceeding, he conveyed, iu a whisper, matter of a far* 
different tendency. Striking Arthur’s slfbuldero with Hhe frank 
bluntiiess of a mountaineer, he said Aloud; “ Yonder belt,of Ernest 
whistled through the air like a falcon when she stoop? Sown the 
Kmd. . And then proceeded in a deep low voice, * You merchants , 
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sell gloves—do you ever deal iu single * gauntlets, or only in 
pairs? ” 

“ I sell no single glove,” said Arthur, instantly apprehending him, 
and sufficiently disposed to resent the scornful looks of the Bernese 
.champion dunng the time of their meal, and his having but lately im¬ 
puted his successful shooting to chanee or sorcery,—“I sell no single 
glove, sir, but never refuse to exchange one.” , • • 

“You are apt, I see,” said Rudolph, “look at the flayers while I 
speak, or our purpose will be suspected—You are quicker, I say, of 
apprehension than X expected. If vwe exchange our gloves, now 
shalLeach redeem his own?” 

With our good swords,” said Arthur Phih'pson. 

“ In armour, or os we stand ? ” 

“ Even as we stand,” said Arthur. “ I have no better garment of 
proof than this doublet—no other weapon than roy sword; and 
these. Sir Switzer, I hold enough for the purpose.—Name time and 
place.” 

. “ The old castle-court at Geierstcin,” replied Rudolph; “ the time 
sunrise;—but wc are watched.—I have lost my wager, stranger," ho 
:i44f’d, speaking aloud, and in an indifferent tone of voioe ? “ since 
Ulriek has i^ade a cast beyond Ernest.—There is my glove, m token 
1 shall not forget the flask of wine.” 

“And there is mine,” said Arthur, “in token I will drink it with 
you merrily.” • 

TliuSj amid the peaceful though rough sports of their compan¬ 
ions, did these two hot-headed youths contrive to indulge their 
hostile inclinations towards each otlffer, by settling a meeting of 
deadly purpose. 


CHAPTER V. 

-1 was one 

VVlio lovod the greenwood bank and lowing herd. 

The russet prize, the lowly peasant's life, 

Season’d with sweet content, more than the halls 
Where revellers fAsfc to fever-height, llclieve me. 

There no’or was poison rni^'d ia maple bowl. 

Anonymous. 

Leaving the young persons engaged with their sports, the Lan-, 
damman of Untervvahten ayd the elder Pliilipson walked on in com¬ 
pany, conversing chiefly on the political relations* of Fraticd, Eng¬ 
land, and RiirguiWy, until the conversation was changed as tlfey 
entered the gate oj^the old castle-yard^of Geigrstcin, where arose 
the loiPTO*rtnd disniantleg keep, surrounded by the ruins ojj000her 
build ingsil 

“ This lias betffi a proud and g. strong habitation in its time,” said 
Philipsoa^ • -» * 

“ They were a proud and powerful race who lield it." replied the 
Ljird&ilmuyb “-The Counts of Gcierstein have a history whijilr 
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rnnjs back to the tim<& of tile old Helvetians, and their deeds are 
Reported to hare matched their antiquity. But all earthly grandeur 
hag an end, and free men tread the rums of their feudal castle, at 
the most distant sight of whose turrets serfs were formerly obliged 
to vail their bonnets, if they would escape the chastisement of con-,! 
tumacious rebels.” . . '\> v ' , < 

“I°observe,” said the merchant, “engraved on a stone under 
yonder tumii the Orest I conceive, of the last family, a vulture, 
perched on a.rock, descriptive, doubtless, of the word Geierstein'..” 

“ It is the ancient cognisance of the family,” replied Arnold Bieder-- 
man, “and, as you say, expresses the name of the castle, being the<J 
same with that of the knights who so long held it.” 

. “ I also remarked in your hall,” continued the merchant, “ a helmet' 
bearing the same crest or cognisance. It is, I suppose, a trophy of 
the triumph of the Swiss peasants over the nobles of Geierstein, as 
the English how is preserved in remembrance of the battle of Buttis- 
holz ? ” 

“ And you, fair sir,” replied the Jjfindamman, “would, I perceive,. 
from the prejudices of your educatiou, regard the one victory with 
as unpleasant feelings as the other ?—Strange, that the venerati v n 
for rank should be rooted even in the minds of those ^wlio have- no 
claim to share it! But clear up your downcast- brows, my worthy 
guest, and be assured that, though many a proud baron r s castle,. 
when Switzerland threw off the,bonds of Midial slavery, was plun¬ 
dered and destroyed by the just vengeance of an incensed people, 
such was not the lot of Geierstein. The hlood of the old possessors 
of these towers still flows in 'the veins of him by whom these lands 
are occupied.”. * c 

“ What am I to understand by tliatpSir Landamman ? ’’ said Philip- 
Bon. “ Are not you yourself the occupant of this place ? ” 

“And you think, probably,” answered Arnold, “ because I live like , 
the other shepherds, wear homespun-grey, and hold the plough with 
my own hands, I counot be descended from a line of ancient nobility ? 
Tjjjis land holds many such gentle peasants. Sir Merchant; nor is 
there a more ancient nobility than that of which the remains a-.-e to- 
be found in my native country. But they have voluntarily resigned 
the oppressive part of their feudal poorer,* and are no longer re-* 
garded as wolves amongst the flock, but as sagacious mastiffs, who 
attend the sheep in time of pesfee, and are prompt in their defence 
when war threatens our community.” *' t 

“ But,” repeated the merchant, who could e not yet reconcile him¬ 
self to the idea that his plain and peasant-seeming host was a man 
of distinguishedi>irtk, “yon bear not the name, worthy sir, of your 
fathers—They were, you say, the Counts of Geierstein, and you 

‘*i*poJd Biederman, at your emnmand/l, answered thel&fgisfcrate. 

“ Busknow^-if the knowledge can make jpn sup, with rhore sense ' 
of dignity or comfort,—I need but gut on yonderS>kl helmet, or, if 
that were t$o much trouble, I have only to stick a falcor^r feather 
into my cap, and call myself Arnold, Count of Geierstein. " No man 
tfquld gainsay me—thougli whether it would become mv-Lord €<K'nt 
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to drive his bullocks to the pasture, and whether bis Excellency tli# 
High and Well-born could, without derogation, sow a field or reap 
it, are questions which should be settled beforehand. I see y«u are 
confounded, my respected guest, at my degeneracy; but the state 
of my family is very soon explained. 

“ My lordly fathers rilled this same domain of Geierstein. which in 
their time was very extensive, much after the mode of feudal barons 
—that is, they were sometimes the protectors and patrons, but 
oftoner the oppressors of their subjects. But when my grandfather, 
Heinrich of Geierstein, flourished, fib not only joined the Confede- 
to repel Ingleram de Couci and his roving bands, as I already 
tom yon, but when the wars with Austria were renewed, and many 
of Jus degree joined with the host of the Emperor Leopold, my an¬ 
cestor adopted the opposite side, fonght in front of the Confede¬ 
rates, and contributed by his skill and valour to the decisive victory 
at Rempach, in which Leopold lost liis life, and the flower of Aus¬ 
trian chivalry fell around him* My father. Count Willie w aid, fol¬ 
lowed the same course, both from inclination and policy. He united 
himself closely with the state of Untcrwahien, became a citizen of 
tig? Confederacy, and distinguished himself so much, that he was 
chosen Laudamman of the Republic. lie had two sons,—myself 
and a younger brother, Albert; and possessed, ns he felt himself, of 
a species of double character, he was desirous, perhaps unwisely (if 
1 may censure the purpose of afleceased parent), that one of his 
sons should succeed him in his Lordship of Geierstein, and the other 
support the less ostentatious, thongli*noi in my thought less honour¬ 
able condition, of a free citizen of U%tor walden, possessing such in¬ 
fluence among his equals in C&nton as might be acquired by his 
father’s merits and his own. When Albert was twelve years old, 
otir father took us on a short excursion to Germany, where the 
form, pomp, and magnificence which we witnessed, made a very dif¬ 
ferent impression oulthe mind of my brother and on my'own. What 
appeared to Albert the consnpunatiou of earthly splendour, seemed 
to mo a weary display of tiresome and useless ceremonials. Our 
fatlter explained Ins purpose, and offered to me, as his eldest sou, 
the large estate belonging to Geierstein, reserving such a portion 
of the most fertile ground, as might make my brother one of the 
wealthiest citizens in a di driefc whore competence is esteemed wealth. 
The tears gushed from Albert’s eyes—* And must my brother,’ he 
said, * be a noble Gouyt, honoured and followed by v assals ana at¬ 
tendants, and I a homespun peasant among the grey-bearded shep¬ 
herds of Unterwalden*?—No, father—Lrespeet your will—but I will 
not sacrifice my own rights. Geierstein ib a ficilPeld of the empire, 
and the laws 1 entitle me to my equal half of the lands. If my brother 
bfe Coqj^of Geierstein, lam not the less Coifiit Albert of Gpuer- 
■'tein j and I will appeal to the Eiffperor, rather tlianjliat tiro arbi¬ 
trary/will #of one Ancestor, though he be Iny father, Bliail cancel in. 
me the rank ana rights which lhave derived from a hundred.’ My 
father vfflS gfreSitly incensed. ‘Go ; ’ he said, ‘ jfoud Ifby, give the. 
enemy of thy country a pretext to interfere in her affairs—appeal to- 
tljfwlllpf foreign prince from the pleasure of thy father.' ffo,, 
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'bat never again look me in the face, ami dread my eternal maledic¬ 
tion! ' Albert was about to reply with vehemence, when 1 entreated 
btfrn % be silent, and hear me speak. 1 had, I said, all my life loved 
the mountain better thftn the. plain; had been more pleased to walk 
than to ride: more proud to contend with shepherds in their spouts, 
than wfch nobles in the lists; and happier in the village dance than 
among the figasts of the German nobles. ‘ Let me, therefore,’ 1 
said, ‘ be a citizen of the republic of Unterwaldeu; you will relieve 
me of a thousand cares; and lej; my brother Albert wear the coronet 
and bear the honours of G-eierstein.’ After some farther discussion, 
my father was at length contented to adopt my proposal, in ordqp to 
attain the object which he had so much at heart. Albert was de^ 
dared heir of his castle and his rank, by the title of Count Albert of' 
Geiersteiu ; and 1 was placed in possession of these fields and fertile 
meadows amidst which my house is situated, and my neighbours 
called me Arnold Biederman.” 

“ And if Biederman,” said .the merchant, “ means, as I understand 
the word, a man of worth, candour, and generosity, I know none on 
whom the epithet could be so justly conferred. Yet let me observe, 
that I praise the conduct, which, in your circumstances, I could 
have bowed my spirit to practise. Proceed, I pray y*u, with the 
history of your nouse, if the recital be nolpainful to you.” 

“ 1 have little more to Bay,” replied the Hantfamman. “ My father 
died soon after the settlement or his estate in the manner 1 have 
told you. My brother had other possessions in Swabia and West¬ 
phalia, and Beldom visited his paternal castle, which was chiefly oc¬ 
cupied by a seneschal, a mar. so obnoxious to the vassals of the 
family, that but for the protection qjflbrdcd by my near residence, 
and relationship with his lord, he would have been plucked out of 
the Vulture’s Nest, and treated with as little ceremony os if he had 
been the vulture himself. Neither, to say the truth, dul njy brother’s 
occasional visits to Geiersteiu afford his vassSls much relief, or ac¬ 
quire any popularity for himself. H^heard with the ears and saw 
wife the eyes of his cruel and interested steward, Ital Schrecken- 
weld, and would not listen even to my interference and admonition. 
Indeed, though lie always demeaned himself with personal kindness 
towards me, I believe he considered m«?as a dull and poor-spirited 
clow'ii, who had disgraced my uoklc blood by my mean propensities, 
lie showed contempt on every occasion for the prejudices of his 
countrymen, and particularly by wearing a peacock’s feather in 
public, and causing his followers to display^thc same badge, though 
the cognisance of th^) house of Austria, ana bo unpopular in this 
country that incubaye been put 'to death for no better reason than 
for carrying it intheir caps. In the meantime I was nfbfried to my 
Bes^fc now a saintnm Heaven, by whom I had six Btateb^aons. five 
of wflmn you saw surrounding my tabid this day. Albert also-, 
.married. His wife was tt lady of rank in Westplfalfti, butthis bridal- 
bed was loss fruitful; he had only out daughter, Anne of Geicrstein. 
ihen came‘on thtf’wars.between the city of Zurich Vnd 6ai Forest 
•vwmtpnsL in which so much blood was shed, and when oftr brethren 
ef JSuruai were so ill r dvised os to embrace the aflinucenif Austfco. 
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Their Emperor strained every nerve to avail ImnSelf of the favour¬ 
able opportunity afforded by the disunion of the. Swiss $ and en¬ 
gaged all with whom he had influence, to second his efforts. dWith 
my brother he was but too successful; for Albert not only took 
arms in the Emperor’s cause, but admitted into the strong' fortress 
of Geierstein a band of Austrian soldiers, with whom tn«wicked 
Ital Schreckeuwald laid waste tbe whole country, excepting my tittle 
patrimony.” 

“ It came to a severe pass with you, my worthy host,” said the mer¬ 
chant, “ since you were to decide agranst the eause of your country 
or |hat of your brother.” 

r “I <tid not hesitate,” continued Arnold Biederman. **-My brotlier 
was in the Emperor’s army, and I was not therefore reduced to act 
personally against him; but I denounced war against the robbers 
and thieves with whom Schreckeuwald had filled my father’s house. 
It was waged with various fortune. The seneschal, during my ab¬ 
sence, burnt down my house, and slew iny youngest son, who died, 
nlas! in defence of his father’s hearth. It is little to add, that my 
lands were wasted, and my flocks destroyed. On the other hand, I 
fllteceeded, with help of a body of the peasants of Unterwalden, in 
storming thee Oastle of Geierstein. It was offered back to me by the 
Confederates; but I had no desire to sully the fair cause in which I 
had assumed arms, by pnriching myself at the expense of my brother; 
and besides, to have dwelt in tnatrguarded hold would have been a 
penance to oue, the sole protectors of whose house of late years had 
been a latch and a shepherd’s cur. « The castle was therefore dis¬ 
mantled, as you see, by order of the elders of the Canton; and I even 
think, that considering the usgs it\vas too often put to,. I look with 
more pleasure on the rugged remains of Geierstein, than 1 ever did 
when it was entire, and apparently impregnable.” 

“I can understand your feelings," said tbe Englishman, “though 
I repeat, my virtue trould not perhaps have extended so far beyond 
tbe circle of my family affections.—Your brother, wliat said lie to 
your patriotic exertions ? ” * 

‘THe was, as I learnt,” answered the Landamman, “dreadfully 
incensed, having no doubt been informed that I had taken his castle 
with a view to my own' aggrandisement. He oven swore he would 
renounce my kindred, t eek me through the battle, and slay me with 
his own hand. We were, «i fact, both at the batllo of Freyenbacli, 
but my brother was prevented from attempting the execution of his 
vindictive purpose by aground from an arrow, which occasioned his 
being carried out of tuo melee. I was afterwards in the bloddy and 
melancholy fight at Mount Herzel,"and that othe^* onslaught nt<the 
Chapel of So Jacob, which brought our in-ethren of Zurich to terns, 
aiul rodS.c ( ed Austria once more to tlio necessity of makingj^aace 
with us. „After this werVif tliirteeR years, the Diet passed sentence 
of ■banishment fpr life en my brother Albert, and would have deprived 
liim of liis ^possessions, but forbore in consideration of what they 
thougltfShygetod service. When the sentence Was intftnated to the 
Count.of Geierstein,he returned an answer of defiance; yet nsingn- 
ljrcil-cutnstance'sliowcd us not long afterwards that he-reflaine4.no 
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Attachment to his country, ail’d amidst his resentment against me his 
brother, did justice to my unaltered affection for him." 

“ I%ould pledge my credit,” said the merchant, “ that what follows 
relates to yonder fair maiden, your niece? ” 

i l You guess rightly,” said the Laudamman. ** For some time we 
heard, though indistinctly (for we hare, as you know, but little com¬ 
munication with foreign countries), that my brother was high in 
favour at the court of the Emperor, but latterly that he had fallen 
under suspicion, and, in the course of some of those revolutions 
common at the courts of princes, had been driven into exile. It was 
shortly after this news, and, as I think, more than seven years ago, 
that I was returning from hunting on the further side of the river,- 
had passed Hie narrow bridge ns usual, and was walking through the 
courtyard which we have lately left,” (for their walk was now turned 
homeward), “ when a voice said, in the German language, ‘ Uncle, 
have compassion upon me! ’ As 1 looked around, I beheld a girl of 
ten years old approach timidly from the shelter of the ruins, and 
kneel down at my feet. ‘ Uncle, spare my life,’ she said holding up 
her little hands in Hie act of supplication, while mortal terror was 
painted upon her countenance.—‘Am I your uncle, little maiden^ ’ 
said I; * and if 1 am, why should you fear me ? ’—‘ Becaifee you are 
the head of the wicked and base downs who delight to spill noble 
blood,’ replied the girl, with a courage which surprised ine. —* What 
is your name, my.little maiden ? ’ taid I; ‘ and who, having planted 
in your mind opinions so unfavourable to your kinsman, has brought 
you hither, to see if he resembles the picture you have received of 
him ? ’—* It was Ital Schreckeniyald that brought me hither,’ said tho 
girl, only half comprehending the nature of my question.—‘Ital 
Schreckemvald ? ’ I repeated, shocked at the name of -a wretch I 
have so mueh reason to hate. A voice from the ruins, like that of 
a sullen echo from the grave, answered, ‘Ital Schreckemvald! ’ and 
the caitiff issued from his place of conceolmAt, and stood before 
me, with that singular indifference to danger which he unites to his 
atrdcitv of character. 1 had my spiked mountain-staff in my hand— 
What should I have done—or what would you have done, under fike 
circumstances ? ” 

“ I would have laid him on the earth, vtfth his skull shivered like 
an icicle! ” said the Englishman, fiercely. 

“I had wellnigh done so,” replied the Swiss, “but he was unarmed, 
a messenger from my brother, and therefore f no object of revenge. 
Ilia own undismayed and audacious conduc( contributed to save 
him. ^Let the vassal of the noble and high-born Count of Geierstein 
he*' the words of nis master, and" let him look tbafethey are obeyed,’ 
said the insolent ruffian. ‘ Doff thy cap, and listen; for though the 
voics tfs mino, the words are-thosg of tne Aoble Count.’—iPad and 
man Etlbw,’ replied I, ‘ if I owe my brother’respect or homage—it is 
much if,Hn respect for liinli, I defer paying to his mespengcMhe mc'ed 
Ldearly owe him. Proceed with tnjHale, and rid.me of.thy hateful 
presence.’—“Albert*Count of Geierstein, thy lord and my ftfd/jpro- 
s«d©d Schreckemvald, ‘having on his hand wars, and ofher.affairs 
OT^eighq? sends his daughter, the Countess Anne to.thyv$£rge, n$si 
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graces thee so far os to intrust to thee her supported nurture untih 
it Shall suit his purposes to require her back from thee 5. and lie de¬ 
sires that thou apply to her maintenance the rents and profits «f the 
lands of Geierstein, which thou hast usurped from him,’—‘Ital 
Schreckenwald,’ I replied, * I will not stop to ask if this mode of ad- 
dressing me be according to my brothers directions, or tfiuie own 
insolent pleasure. If circumstances have, as thou sayest, deprived 
my niece of her natural protector, I will be to her as a father, nor 
shall she want aught which I have to give her. The lands of Geier- 
stein are forfeited to the state, the aastle is ruinous, as thou Beest, 
and it is much of thy crimes that the house of my fathers isdesolate. 
Bur where I dwell Anne of Geierstein shall dwell, as my children 
Sfare shall she fare, and she shall be to me as a daughter. And now 
thou hast thine errand—Go hence, if thou lovest thy life; for it is 
unsafe parleying with the father, when thy hands are stained with 
the blood of the son.’ The wretch retired as I spoke, hut took his 
leave with his usual determined insolence of manner .’—‘ Farewell,’ 
Jie said, ‘ Count of the Plough'and Harrow—farewell, noble com¬ 
panion of paltry burghers! ’ He disappeared, and released me from 
tjhe strong temptation under which I laboured, and which urged me 
tdetain with his blood the place which had witnessed his cruelty and 
his crimes. I conveyed my niece to my house, and soon convinced 
her that I was her sincere friend. I inured her. as if she had been my 
daughter, to all our mountain exeydses; and while she excels in these 
the damsels of the district, there burst from her such sparkles of 
sense and courage, mingled with delicacy, as belong not—I must 
needs own the truth—to the simple lflaidens of these wild hills, but 
relish of a nobler stem and highciabfeeding. Yet they are so hap¬ 
pily mixed with simplicity andscourtesy, that Anne of Geierstein is 
justly considered as the pride of the district; nor do I doubt but 
that, if she should make a worthy choice of a husband, the state 
would assign her a lafgc dower out of her father’s possessions, since 
it is not. our maxim to punish the child for the faults of the parent.” 

“It will naturally be your Itnxious desire, my worthy host,”*re- 
pliqtl the, Englishman, “ to secure to your niece, in whose praises I 
nave deep cause to join with a grateful voice, such a suitable match 
as her birtli and expectations, but above all iier merit, demand.” 

“ It is, my good guest,” said the Lnndntninan, “ that which hath 
often occupied my thoughts. Tli# over-near relationship prohibits 
what would liavo been my most earnest desire, the hope of seeing 
her wedded to one of uptown sons. This young man, Rudolph Don- 
perhugel, is bravo, ai*l*highly esteemed by liis felJow-eitizenp; but 
more ambitious, and more desirous of distinction, than I wouloae^jre 
for my niece’s companion through life.. His temper is violent, though 
his heart, 1 trust, is good. But I am like to be unpleasantly released 
from aB-ccxe on this scor£, since n*y brother, having, as it 
forgotten Anne foi; seven years and upwards, has, by a*letter which 
I have latdly received, aemanded that she snail be restored to him.' 
—You can send, my worthy sir,*for your profession requires it. See, 
here is the scroll, coldly worded, but far less unjcindly than his un- 
broiheiiv message bv Ital Schreckenwald—Read it, I pray you, aloud* 
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Themerchant read accordingly. 

■ “ Brother—I thank you for the care you bare taken of ray daugh¬ 
ter, for she lias been in safety when she would otherwise hare been 
in peril, and kindly used, wheu she would hare been in hardship. I 
now entreat yon to restore her to me, and trust that she will come 
with the virtues which become a woman in every station, and a dis¬ 
position to lay aside the habits of a Swiss villager, for the graces of 
a high-born maiden.—Adieu. I thank you once more for your care, 
and would repay it wore it in my power; but you need nothing' I can 
give, having renounced the rank to which you were born, and made 
your nest on the ground where the storm passes >ver you. I rest, 
your Brother, “Gexekstbin.” 

“It is addressed ‘To Count Arnold of Geierstein, called Arnold 
Biederman.’ A postcript requires you to send the maiden to the 
court of the Duke of Burgundy.—This, good sir, appears to me the 
language of a haughty man, divided* betwixt the recollection of old. 
offence and recent obligation. The speech of his messenger was that 
of a malicious vassal, desirous of venting his own spite under pretence 
of doing his lord’s errand.” 

“I so receive both,” replied Arnold Biederman. 

“ And do you intend, continued the merchant, “ to resign this 
beautiful and interesting creature^o the con<1 act of her father, wilful 
as he seems to he, without knowing what his condition is, or what 
hispower of protecting her ‘t ” 

The Landamman hastened to reply. “ The tie which unites the 
parent to tho child, is the earliest end the most hallowed that hinds the 
■ Iranian race. The difficulty of her travelling in safety has hitherto 
prevented my attempting to carry my brother’s instructidns into exe¬ 
cution. But as I am now likejy to journey in person towards the 
court of Charles, I have determined that Ann^.sliall accompany me; 
and as I will myself converse until my brother, whom I have not seen 
foxynany years, I shall learn his purpose respecting his daughter, and 
it may be I may prevail on Albert to suffer her to' remain nude*; my 
charge.—And, now sir, having told you of my family affairs at some 
greater length than was necessary, I mu?t cisave your attention as a 
wise man, to what farther I have to say.' You know the disposition 
which young men and women naturally have to talk, jest, and sport 
with each other, out of which practice arise often more serious attach¬ 
ments, which they call loving par amours. trust, if we are to tra¬ 
vel together, yon will so school your young t man as to make him 
aware that Anne pf Geierstein cannot, with propriety on her part, ho 
made the objects of his thoughts or attentions.” o 

The merchant coloured with resentment or something like it. “ I 
asketjnot to join your company. Sir Landamman—it was-wu who 
requested raise, he said; “if my son ana I have since become in 
.any respect the objects or your suspicion, wd will gladly pursue our 
way separately. ’ <■ J 

• "Nay, be‘not afigry, worthy guest,” said the LarfdaraiffaA; “we 
-Qjvitzevsi do not rashly harbour suspicions; and. that vfrj mav.not 
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harbour them, we speak respecting the Circumstances, out of which 
they might arise, more plainly than is the wont of more civilised 
countries. When I proposed to you to be my companiorwon the 
journey, to speak the truth, though it may displease a fathers car, I 
regarded your son as a soft, faint-hearted youth, who was, as yet at? 
least, too timid and milky-blooded to attract either respecter regard 
from the maidens. But a few hours have presenteckhim to us in the 
character of such a one as is sure to interest them. He has accom¬ 
plished the emprise of the bow, long thought unattainable, and with 
which a popular report connects an idle prophecy. He has wit to 
make verses, and knows doubtless how to recommend himself by other 
accomplishments which bind young persons to each other, though 
they are lightly esteemed by men whose beards are mixed with grey, 
like yours, friend merchant, and mine own. Now, you must be aware, 
that since iny brother broke terms with me, simply for preferring the 
freedom of a Swiss citizen to the tawdry and servile condition of a 
German courtier, he will not approve of any one looking towards his 
daughter who hath not the advantage of noble blood, or who hath, 
what he would call, debased himself by attention to merchandise, to 
the cultivation of land—in a word, to any art that is useful. Should 
IJ’our son Jove Anne of Geierstein, lie prepares for himself danger and 
disappointment* And now you know the whole,—I ask you, do we 
travel together or apart ? ” 

“Even as ye list my worthy Wist,” said Fhilipson, in an indifferent 
tone; “ for me, I can but say that such an attachment as you speak 
of would be as contrary to my wishes as to those of your brother, or 
what I suppose are your own. Arthur Philipson has duties t 5 per¬ 
form totally inconsistent with liia paying the gentle bachelor to any 
maiden in Switzerland, talc* Germany to boot, whether of high or 
low dfegrde. He is an obedient son, besides—hath never seriously 
disobeyed my commands, and I will have an eye upon his motions.” 

“ Enough, my frjpnd,” said the Landamman ; “ we travel together 
then, and I willingly keep my original purpose, being both pleased 
and instructed by your disefiurse." 

• Then changing the conversation, he began to ask whether his ac¬ 
quaintance thought that the league entered into by the king of Eng¬ 
land and the Duke of Burgundy would continue stable. “We hear 
much,” continued the Swiss, “ of the immense army with which 
King Edward proposes the recovery of the English dominions in 
France.” * 


“ I am well aware,♦'.said PlrilipRon, “ that nothing can he so popu¬ 
lar in my country a* tbo # invasion of France, and the atteigpt to re¬ 
conquer Normandy, Maine, and .Gascony, the ancient appanages of 
our English c*>wn. But I greatly doubt whether the voluptuous 
usurper, who now calls himself king, will be graced by Heavcu with 
success in Buch an ad venture. TBhis Fourth Edward is bra^ftStadeed, 


success in Buch an adv^iture. 'Shis Fourth Edward is bra^ftStadeed, 
and has gained, cvcy battle in which he drew his sword, and they 
have be$u many in number. But since he reached, through a bloodw 


pot ev?if the chance of recovering 
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lost dwringthe civil*wars eicited by his ambitions houses will tempt 
lam to exchange the soft beds of London, with sheets of silk and inf¬ 
lows ofLdewn, and the music of a dying lute to lull him to rest, for the, 
turf olnFrance, and the reveille of an alarm trumpet” 

“ It is the better for us should it prove so,” said the Landammsn; 
<* f(fr if England and Burgundy were to dismember France, as in out- 
fathers’days wps nearly accomplished, Duke Charles would then 
have leisure to exhaust his long hoarded vengeance against our Con¬ 
federacy.” 

As they conversed thus, they attained once more the lawn in front 
Of Arnold Biederman’s mansion, where the contention of the young 
men had given place to the dance performed by the young persons of 
both sexes. The dance was led by Anue of Geierstem, and the 
youthful stranger; which, although it was the most natural arrange¬ 
ment, where the one was a guest, and tho other represented the 
mistress of the family, occasioned the Landamman’s exchanging a 
glance with the elder Philipson, as if ifc had held some relation to the 
suspicions he had recently expressed. 

But so soon as her uncle and his elder guest appeared, Anne of 
Geierstein took the earliest opportunity of a pause to break off tin* 
dance, and to enter into conversation with her kinsman, a*if on tluf 
domestic affairs under her attendance. Philipson Observed that his 
host listened seriously to his niece’s communication; and nodding hi 
his frank manner, seemed to intimate that her request should receive 
a favourable consideration. 

The family were presently afterwards summoned to attend the 
evenilig meal, which consisted chiefly of the excellent fish afforded 
by the neighbouring streams and l&kcs. A large cup, containing what 
was called the schlaf-trunJc , or sleeping drink, then wept round, 
which was first quaffed by the master of the household, then modestly 
tasted by the maiden, next pledged by the two strangers, and finally 
emptied by the rest of the company. Such werefiheh the sober man¬ 
ners of the Swiss, afterwards much corrupted by their intercourse 
with *nore luxurious regions. The guests wore conducted to the 
Bleeping apartments, where Philipson and young Arthur occupied tte 
same couch, ami shortly after the whole inhabitants of the household 
were locked in sound repose. 


CHAPTER Vlf 
• 

When we two meet, we meet llko rushing torreniS: 

Like warrhft winds, like flames from various points. 

That mate each other's fur*—there is nought 
Of elemental strife, were fleuda to guide it, 

Can match the width of man. 

Fnfiiim. 

•JTh-r eider of our two travellers, though a strong man, anckfamiliar 
'Wiuwfatigue, slept sounder and longer than usual on the. morhin&x 
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which was now beginning' to down, hot his s&n Arthur had that upon 
his mind which early interrupted hia repose. 

The encounter indth the bold Switzer, a chosen man of a renowned 
race of warriors, was an engagement which, in the opinion of the 
period in which he lived, was not to be delayed or broken. He left 
his father’s side, avoiding as much as possible the risk of disturbing 
him, though even in that case the circumstance would not have excit¬ 
ed any attention, as he was in the habit of rising early, in order to 
make preparations for the day’s journey, to see that the guide was 
on his duty, and that the mule had his provender, and to discharge 
similar offices which might otherwise have given trouble to his father. 
The old man, boweyer, fatigued with the exertions of the preceding 
Clay slept, as we have said, more soundly than Mb wont, and Arthur, 
arming himself with his good sword, sallied out to the lawn in front of 
tile Landamman’s dwelling, amid the magic dawn of a beautiful har¬ 
vest morning in the Swiss mountains. 

The sun was just about to kis^the top of the most gigantic of that 
"face of Titans, though the long shadows still lay on the rough grass, 
which crisped under the young man’s feet with a strong intimation 
c&drost. But Arthur lookeu not round on the landscape, however 
lotely, whiah lay waiting one flash from the orb of day to start into 
brilliant existence. He drew the belt of his trusty sword which he 
was in the act of fastening when he left the house, and ere he had 
secured the buckle, h£ was many fiaces on his way towards the place 
where he was to use it. 

It was still the custom of that military period, to regard a summons 
to combat as a sacred engagement, preferable to all others which 
could be formed; and stifling wlmt&ver inward feelings of reluc¬ 
tance Nature might oppose to the dictates of fashion, the step of 
'a gallant to the place of encounter was required to he as free 
and ready, as if he had been going to a bridal. I do not know 
whether this alacrity Was altogether real on the part of Arthur l'hiiip- 
sort; but if it were other wiae^neithcr his look nor puce betrayed the 
secret. 

Having hastily traversed the fields and groves which separated the 
Landammau’s residence from the old castle of Geiersteiu, he entered 
the courtyard from tin! side where the castle overlooked the land; 
and nearly in the sanu instant his almost gigantic antagonist, who 
looked yet more tall and burly by ftie pale morning light than he had 
seemed the preceding^eveifing, appeared ascending from the nrecuri- 
■’■‘ous bridge beside the tofrent, having reached Geiersteiu by a different 

oius of 
re met, 

and width were wielded wsth both hands. These Were almost universal¬ 
ly used Dy the Swiss; for*besides tfee impression which such »£&pons 
were calculated to make upon the array of the Germdh meivat-arms, 
whose armour Vas impenetrable to lighter swords, they were also 
well cwitftflatetl to defend mountain passes, wlimro tha great bodily * 
strength and agflitv of those who bore theih, enabled the combatants.' 
pi Jthev*weight and length, to use them with muck addrSsJ- 


route from that pursiftsd by the Englishman. m 

The young champion of Berne had hanging along his back 
those huge two-lflmded swords, the blade of which measuredfr 
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and effect One»of thes& gigantic swords hung round Rudolph Pon- 
nerhugel’s neck, the point, rattling against bis lieel, and the handle 
extend!'!,? itself over his left shoulder, considerably above his head. 
He carried another in his hand. 

“ Thou art punctual," he called out to Arthur Philipson, in a voice 
which was distinctly heard, above the roar of the waterfall, which it 
seerudh to ri^pl in sullen force. “ But I judged thou wouldst come 
without a two-handed sword. There is my kinsman Ernest’s,” he 
said, throwing ou the ground the weapon which he carried, with the 
hilt towards the young Englishman. “ Look, stranger, that thou 
disgrace' it not, for nay kinsman will never forgive me if tlion dost. 
Or thou mayst hare mine if thou likest it better.” • 

The Englishman looked at the weapon with some surprise, to thd 
use of which he waa totally unaccustomed. 

“ The challenger," he said, "in all countries where honour iskuown, 
accepts the arms of the challenged.” 

“He who fights on a Swiss mountain, fights with a Swiss brand," 
answered Rudolph. “ Think you our hands ore made to handle pen¬ 
knives ? ” 

“Nor are ours mode to wield scythes,” said Arthur; and muttesci 
betwixt his teeth, as he looked at the sword, which th® Swiss con¬ 
tinued to offer ium—“ Usuin non habeo, 1 have not proved the wea¬ 
pon.” 

“Do you repent the bargain you have made?” said the Swiss; 
“ if so, cry craven, and return in safety. Speak plainly, instead of 
prattling Latin like a clerk or a shaven monk." 

“No, proud man,” replied the Englishman, “I ask thee no for¬ 
bearance. I thought but of (i combat between a shepherd and a 
giant, in which God gave the victory'io him who hod worse odds of 
weapons than falls to my lot to-day. I will fight as I stand; my own 
good sword shall serve my need now, os it has done before." 

“ Content!—But blame not me who offered dJiee equality of wea¬ 
pons,” said the mountaineer. “And now hear me. This is a fight 
for Jjfe or death—yon waterfall soundsthe alarum for our conflict.— 
Yes, old bellower,” he continued, looking hack, “ it is long si.ice 
thou hast heard the noise of battle;—and look at it ere we begin, 
stranger, for if you fall, I will commit your body to its wnters." 

“ And if thou fall’st, proud Swiss," answered Arthur, “ as well I 
trust thy presumption leads to destruction, 1 will have thee buried 
iu the church at Einsicdlen, where the ptiests shall sing masses for 
thy soul—thy two-handed sword shall be dismayed above thy grave, 
and a scroll shall tell the passenger. Here,lies i. bear’s cub or Berne, 
slain 1 >$ Arthur the Englishman.". 

“"The stone is not in Switzerland, rocky as it iS,” said Rudolph, 
scornfully, “ that sh%Jl bear that inscription. Prepare thyself for 
battle. ” 

The Englishman cast % calm and deliberate glance around the 
scene of action—a courtyard, partly ppen, partly encumbered with 
ruins, in less and larger masses. 

' • “ Metliinks ” said'he to-himself, “a master of his weapon, with the 
instructions of Bottaferma of Florence in liis remerahran(v>. a' liS' \ 
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heart, a good blade, a firm hand, and a just eause, might make up a 
worse odds than two feet of steel." 

Thinking thus, and imprinting on his mind, as much as the dime 
' would permit, every circumstance of the locality around him which 
promised advantage in the combat, and taking his station in the 
middle of the Courtyard where the ground was entirely clear, hi 
flung his cloak from him, and drew his sword. 

Rudolph had at first believed that his foreign antagonist was an 
effeminate youth, who-wouid be swept from befof&kiin at the first 
flourish of his tremendous weapon. But the firm at# watchful atti¬ 
tude assumed by the young man, reminded the Swiss of the deficien¬ 
cies of his own unwieldy implement, and made him determine to 
avoid any precipitation which might give advantage to an enemy 
who seemed both daring and vigilant. He unsheathed his huge 
sword, by drawing it over the left shoulder, an operation which re¬ 
quired some little time, and might have offered formidable advantage 
to his antagonist, had Arthur’s sgnse of honour permitted him to be¬ 
gin the attack ere it was completed. The Englishman remained 
firm, however, until the Swiss, displaying his bright brand to the 
ifivrning sun, made three' or four flourishes as if to prove its weight, 
anti the facility with which he wielded it—then stood firm within 
b word-stroke of his adversary, grasping his weapon with both hands, 
and advancing it a little before his body, with the blade pointed 
straight upwards. Tne Englishman, on the contrary, carried his 
sword in one hand, holding it across nis face in a horizontal position, 
so as to be at once ready to strike, thrust, or parry. 

“ Strike, Englishman! " said the ^Switzer, after they had con¬ 
fronted each other in this manner ft>r about a minute. 

“ The longest sword should strike first,” said Arthur ; and the 
words had not left his mouth when the Swiss sword rose, and de¬ 
scended with n rapidity which, the weight and size of the weapon 
considered, appearod*portentous. No parnr, however dexterously 
interposed, could have baffle^ the ruinous descent of that dreadful 
weapon, by which the champion of Berne had hoped at once to bagiu 
thc*oattle and end it. But young l’hiiipson had not over-estimated 
the justice of his own eye, or the activity of his limbs. Ere the blade 
descended, a sudden springs to one side carried him from beneath its 
heavy sway, and before the Swiss could again raise his sword aloft, 
he received a wound, though a slight one, upon the left arm. Imi¬ 
tated at the failune apd at the wound, the Switzer heaved 
sword oneo more, and Availing himself of a strength com/om yon- 
to his size, he discharged towards his adversary a succcssioune .would 
downright, athwart, horizontal, and from left to right, with 
prising strength and velocity, that it required all the addrttt to see 
young jSnglishman, by parrying, shifting, cludfcg, or retro* foolish 
evade a s|orm, of which «every mdMdu.ii blow seemed sufllaMerest 
cleave a seAid rftek*. The Englishman was«coropellcd tl give, 
now backwards* now swerving to the one side or the otfum my 
availing hifiiseif of the fragments of the ruins, jmt waiehingeen so 
while, .with the utmost composure, the momeut when the strt j 
engaged pnemy might become somewhat exhausted; or v^nf, 
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man; and lie sent through the groves the maiden’s name, in one of 
’ those shrilly accented tones which we have already noticed. 

K, Auueof Geierstein, as Philipsou had before observed, was stationed 
Upon a knoll at some distance, and concealed, as she thought, from 
notice by a screen of brushwood. She started at her uncle’s sum- 
iftonsjtherefore, but presently obeyed it ; and, avoiding the young 
men, who passed on foremost, she joined theliandaminuu and Philip* 
son, by a circuitous path through the woods. 

My worthy friend and guest would speak with you, Anne,” said 
the Landaminan, so soon ns <tbe morning greeting had been ex¬ 
changed. The Swiss maiden coloured over brow as well as clicek, 
when Philipsou, with a grace which seemed beyond Ms calling, ad- - 
dressed her in these words:— ’ - 

“ It happens sometimes to us merchants, my fair young friend, 
that we are unlucky enough not to possess means for the instant 
defraying of our debts 5 but he is justly held amongst us as the 
meanest of mankind who does not acknowledge them. Accept, 
therefore, the thanks of a father,'whose son your courage, only 
yesterday, saved from destruction, and whom your prudence has, 
this very morning, rescued from a great danger. And grieve ^pe 
not, by refusing to wear these car-rings,” he added, producing a 
small jewel-case, which he opened as lie spoke: “ they are, it is true, 
only of pearls, but they have not been thought unworthy the ears of 

a countess-” r * 

“And must, therefore,” said the old Jjandamman, “show mis¬ 
placed on the person of a Swiss maiden of Unterwalden; for such 
nnd no more is my niece Anne while she resides in my solitude. 
Melliinks, good Master Philipsou, you display less than your usual ‘ 
judgment in matching the quality of your gifts with the rank of her 
on whom they are bestowed—as a merchant, too, you should remem¬ 
ber that large guerdons will lighten your gains.” 

" Let me crave your pardon, my good lios%” answered the Eng- ‘ 
lishman, “ while I reply, that at least I have consulted my own sense 
of the obligation under which I labouf, and have chosen, out of what 
I have at my free disposal, that which I thought might best express - 
it* I trust the host whom 1 have found hitherto so kind, will not 
prevent this young maiden from acceptiiyj what is at least not 1111- . 
becoming the rank she is bom to; and you will judge me unjustly if 
you think me capable of doing dither myself or you the wrong, of 
tillering any token of a value beyond whitt I can )vell spare.” 

The Laudamman took the jewel-case int<*Jiis own hand. 

“ 1 Jjave ever set my countenance,” lie^aifi,* 1 against gaudy gems, 
wWcli are leading us daily farther astray from the simplicity of our 
fathers and mothers.—And yet,” he added, with «<a good-humoured 
smile, and holding tone of the earrings dose to his relation’s face, 

“ the*ornaments do set off the wvsuch rarefy, and they say gftls liave. 
more pleasnrfc in wearing; such toys than gruy-hairejf me?'"can com¬ 
prehend. Wherefore, dear Anne, thou mist deserved a dearer 
, trust in a greater ipatter, I refer thee entirely to tbiuo orn .wisdom, 
jilo accept of our good friend’s costly present, and wear it or not as 
ytfiou tlmikcst tit.” 
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*• Since such is your pleasure, my best friend and kinsman,” sai 4 
the young' maiden, blushing as she spoke, “I will not give pain to 
our Valued guest, by refusing what he desires so earnestly^hat I 
should accept; but, by bis leave, good uncle, and yours, I will bestow 
tliesc splendid earrings ou the shrine of Our Lady of Einsielden, to 
express our general gratitude to her protecting favour, which Has 
been around us in the terrors of yesterday’s storm, and the alarms 
of this morning’s discord.” 

“ By Our Lady, the wench speaks sensibly! ” said the Landaus- 
man; “ and her wisdom has applied She bounty well, my good guest, 
to bespeak prayers for thy family and mine, and for the general 
peace of Unterwalden.—Go to, Anne, thou shalt have a necklace 
.of jet at next shearing-feast, if our fleeces bear any price iu the 
' market.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


J,ct liim who will not proffer’d peace receive. 

He sated with tho plagues which war can give; 

And well thy hatred of the peace is known. 

If now thy soul reject the friendship shown. 

IIooi.B'a Tv.ifn. 

The confidence betwixt the Lamlainman and the English mer¬ 
chant appeared to increase during tlic course of a few busy days, 
which occurred before that appointed for the commencement of 
their journey to the court of Onarldl of Burgundy. The state of 
Europe and of the Helvetian Confederacy has been already alluded 
to; but, for the distinct explanation of our story, may be here briefly 
recapitulated. 

Iu the interval of 9week, whilst the English travellers remained 
at Geierstein, meetings or diets were held, as well of the City Can¬ 
tons of the Confederacy, as orthose of the Forest. The former*ag- 
gri^ved by tho taxes imposed on their commerce by the Duke of 
.Burgundy, rendered yet more intolerable by the violence of the 
Ligonts whom lie employed jn such oppression, were eager for war, 
'jin which they had hithcFo uniformly found victory and wealth. 

' Many of them were also privately iifttigated to arms by the largesses 
of Louis XI., wlw spared*neither intrigues nor gold to effect a 
breach betwixt these %iuntloss confederates and his formidable « 
enemy, Charles the Bold? , 

On the other hand, there were many reasons-which appeared 
render it impolitic >for the Switzers to engage in war with one of the* 
most wealthy, most obstinate, and most powerfuFprinces in Europe, 

for such unquestionably was Cha»les of Burgundy,—without the 
1 existence o£som<! sironjyreason affecting their own honour and inde- 
'pepuence. MSvery day brought jYesh intelligence from the interior, 
that Edwarjl thq Fourth of England had entered into $ strict and . 
; intimate alliance, offensive and defensive, with the Duke of Burr. 
^gundy, a;’A^bat it was the purpose of the English King, reftowned. 
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Cor his numerous victories over the rival House of Lancaster, by 
which, after various reverses, hfe had obtained undisputed possession 
of th/throne, to reassert his claims to those provinces of France, so 
long held by his ancestors. It seemed as if this alone wore wanting 
tothis fame'; and, that having subdued his internal enemies, he now 
turned Ids eyes to the regaining of those rich and valuable foreign 
possessions which had been lost during the administration of the 
feeble Henry VI., and the civil discords so dreadfully prosecuted in 
the wars of the White and Red Roses. It was universally known, 
that, throughout England generally, the loss of the French pro¬ 
vinces was felt as a national degradation; and that not only the 
nobility, who had in consequence been deprived of the large fiefs 
which they had held in Normandy, Gascony, Maine, and Anjou, l>nf 
the warlike gentry, accustomed to gain both fame and wealth at the 
expense of France, and the fiery yeomanry, whose bows had decided 
so many fatal battles, were as eager to renew the conflict, as their 
ancestors of Creasy, Poitiers, and \gincourt. had been to follow 
their sovereign to the fields of victory, on which their deeds had con¬ 
ferred deathless renown. 

The. latest and most authentic intelligence bore, that the King of 
England was on the point of passing to France in pei€nn (mi in¬ 
vasion rendered easy by his possession of Calais), with an army 
superior in numbers and discipline to any \jith which an English 
tqqparch had e’*er before entered flint kingdom ; that all the hostile 
preparations were completed, and that the arrival of Edward might 
instantly he expected: whilst Ike powerful co-operation of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and the assistance of numerous disaffected French 
noblemen in the provinces which *Dad J>cen so long under the Eng¬ 
lish dominion, threatened a fearful issue of the war t«» Louis XL, 
sagacious, wise, and powerful, as that prince unquestionably was. 

It would no doubt have been the wisest policy of Charles of Bur¬ 
gundy, when thus engaging in an alliance agflinst his most formid¬ 
ably neighbour, and hereditary as weil as personal enemy, to have 
avoided all cause of quarrel with the Helvetian Confederacy, a poor 
but most warlike people, who already had been taught by repeffled 
successes, to feel that their hardy infantry # could, if necessary, en¬ 
gage on terms of equality, or even of advantage, the flower of that 
chivalry, which had hitherto beerwconsidorcd as forming the strength 
of European battle. But the measure*^ of Charles, wham fortune 
had opposed to the most astueious and politic monarch of his time, 
were always dictated by passionate feeling Aid impulse, r it her than 
bv a judicious consideration of the circumstances in which he stood. 
Haughty, proud, and uncompromising, though neither destitute of 
honour nor generosity, he despised and hated what he termed the 
paltrjyassociations of herdsmen and shepherds, united wi(h a few 
towns which subsisted chiefly by commerces and instead of courtingv 
the Helvetian Cantons, like his crafty oneifly, oi* i\t lea.->„ affording 
them no ostensible pretence of qurdrel, lie omitted no opportunity 
of showing*the dfsregaftd and contempt in which bemdkl (heir 
Jtfpstart. consequence, SB0 of evincing the secret longing which he 
entertained to take veygfeaucc upon ihem for the quant.of'nohle 
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blood -which they had shed, and to compensate tho repeated successes 
they had gained over the feudal lords, of whom he imagined l^jm- 
self the destined avenger. 

The Duke of Burgundy’s possessions in the Alsatian territory 
'■afforded him many opportunities for wreaking his displeasure aipon* 
the Swiss League. The little castle and town of F^rette, lying 
within ten or eleven miles of Bale, served as a thoroughfare to the 
traffic of Berne and Soleure, the two principal towns of the Con¬ 
federation. In this place the Duke posted a governor, or seneschal, 
who was also an administrator of the revenue, and seemed born on 
purpose to be the plague and scourge of bis republican neighbours. 

" Archibald von Hagcnbaoh was a German noble, whose possessions 
lav in Sunbia, and was universally esteemed one of the fiercest, and 
most lawless of that frontier nobility, known by the name of Robber- 
kuiglils’ and Robber-counts. These dignitaries, because they held 
their fiefs of the Iioly Roman Empire, claimed as complete sove¬ 
reignty within their territories of a mile square, as any reigning 
prihoo of Germany in his more extended dominions. They levied 
tolls and taxes on strangers, and imprisoned, tried, and executed 
tUoscawlm, as they alleged, had committed offences within their 
petty domain". But, especially, and in further exercise of their 
seignorial privileges, they made war on each other, and on the Free 
Tjties of the Empire, attacking am^ plundering without, mercy tho 
caravans, or large trains of waggons, by which the internal com¬ 
merce of Germany was carried on. 

A succession of injuries done and received by Archibald of iTagen- 
bacb, who bad been one of the fiercest. Stickler- for this privilege of 
fairstrrcht, or club-law, ns it inay»be termed, had ended in his being 
obliged, though somewhat advanced in life, to leave a country where 
his tenure ot existence wa° become extremely preoarions/and to 
engage in the service outlie Duke of Burgundy, who willingly em¬ 
ployed him, as lie was a man of high descent and proved valour, and 
not. the less, perhaps, that he wa# sure to find, in a man of Ilageif* 
bach's fierce, rapacious, and haughty disposition, the unscrupulous 
•executioner of whatsoever severities' if, might he Ills master’s plea- 
-3re to enjoin. . 

®jo traders of Berne an 1 rtolenro. accordingly, made loud and 
•wfent complaints of Hagenbach's exdHious. The impositions laid 
on commodities which passed through bis district, of La Fcrotte, to 
Whatever place they tnlghf be ultimately bound, were arbitrarily in- 
areased. and the merchant Hint traders who hesitated to make insttlht 
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tarried their rgpioijptrarices higher, and required that justioc should 
3 done on the Governor of La Fcrotte, as having offended against 
*e 1aw />f patsfcns: bo.it they were equally unable to attract attention 
wobtaiu rednaut. 
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At length the Diet of the Confederation determined to wend the 
solemn deputation which has been repeatedly mentioned. One or 
twe of these envoys joined with the culm and prudent Arnold Bieder- 
mau, in the hope that so solemn a measure might open the eyes of 
0 the Duke to the wicked injustice of his representative; others- 
amosg the deputies, having no such peaceful views, were determined,« 
by tliia resoiute remonstrance, to pave the way for hostilities. 

Arnold Biedcrman was an especial advocate for peace, while its. 

E reservation was compatible with national independence, and the 
onour of the Confederacy^ but the younger Philipson soon dis¬ 
covered that theLandamraan alone, of all his family, cherished these 
moderate views. The opinion of his sons had Been swayed and 
seduced by the impetuous eloquence and overbearing influence'of 
Rudolph of Donnerhugel, who, by some feats of peculiar gallantly, 
and the consideration due to the merit of his ancestors, had acquired 
an influence in the councils of his native canton, and with the youth 
of the League in general, beyond-what was usually yielded by these 
wise repubfieans to men of his early age. Arthur, who was now*on 
acceptable and welcome companion of all their hunting parties and 
other sports, heard nothing among the young men hut anticipations 
of war, rendered delightful by the hopes of booty andtbf distinction, 
which were to be obtained by the .Switzers. The feats of their ances¬ 
tors against the Germans had been so wonderful as to realise the 
fabulous victories of romance; On id while the present race possessed 
the same hardy limbs, and the same inflexible courage, they eagerly 
anticipated the same distinguished success. When the Governor of 
LaFereltewas mentioned in the conversation, he was usually spoken 
' of as the bandog of Burgundy*, or ^lie Alsatian mastiff; ami intima¬ 
tions were openly given, that if his course were not instantly checked 
by bin master, and he himself withdrawn from the frontiers of Swit¬ 
zerland, Archibald of llngenbach would find his fortress no protec r 
tion from the awakened indignation of thc'nvronged inhabitants of 
Soleurc, and particularly of those <*C Berne. 

‘’This general disposition to war among the young Switzers was' 
reported to the elder l’hiliuson by his son, and led him at oms time 
to hesitate whether he ought not rather to resume all the inconvc* 
indices and dangers of a journey, acccnnpiuied only by Arthur, than 
run the risk of the. quarrels ip which lie might be involved by th„- 
tnmily conduct of these fierce mouqfain youths, after they should 
have left their own frontiers. Such nu ejfeufc would have liad, iintf 
peculiar degree, the elfeet of destroying e^ery purpose of his journey* 
BuV, respected as Arnold Biedcrman was his family and country¬ 
men, the English merchant concluded, upon the whole, that his influ¬ 
ence would be al^e to restrain his com pan ion s^in til the great ques¬ 
tion of peace or war should be dctcrmiieed, and especially until they 
shdhld na^e discharged thei/'commission by obtaining an audicOco 
of the Duke of Burgsmty; nnd after this In? sffoulctfbe separate’l 
from their society, and not liable to be engaged fn any responsibility 
for their olterio? measures. 

■ After a deKy of about ten days, the deputation compijssioncd to 
Telnoustratr gith tjie Duke on the aggressions ausjexiteljpus of 
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Archibald of Ilagcnbach, at length assembled at’Gcierstein, from 
whence the members were to journey forth together. They were 
three in number, besides the young Bernese, and the L&ndanmian 
of Unterwalden. One was, like Arnold, a proprietor from the Forest 
Cantons, wearing a dress scarcely handsomer than that of a commofi 
herdsman, but distinguished by the beauty and size of his long sil¬ 
very beard. His name was Nicholas Bonstettcn. Melchior Sturm- 
tlial, banner-bearer of Berne, a man of middle age, and a soldier of 
distinguished courage, with Adam Zimmerman, a burgess of Soleure, 
who was considerably older, completed the number of the envoys. 

, Each was dressed after his best fashion; but notwithstanding that 
the severe eye of Arnold Biederman censured one or two silver belt- 
buckles, as well as a chain of the same metal, which decorated the 
portly person of the burgess of Soleure, it seemed that a powerful 
and victorious people, for such the Swiss were now to be esteemed, 
were never represented by an embassy of such patriarchal simplicity. 
The deputies travelled on foot, with their piked staves in their hands, 
like pilgrims bound for some place of devotion. Two mules, which 
bore their little stock of baggage, were led by young lads, sons or 
couflns of members of the embassy, who had obtained permission, in 
this manner, to get such a glance of the world beyond the mountains 
as this journey promised to afford. 

But although their netinue was^mall, so far as respected cither 
state or personal attendance and accommodation, the dangerous cir¬ 
cumstances of the times, and the very unsettled state of the country 
beyond their own territories, did not permit men charged with affairs 
of such importance to travel without? a guard. Even the danger 
arising from the wolves, which, when pinched by the approach of 
winter, have been known to descend from their mountain fastnesses 
into open villages, such as those the travellers might choose to quar- 
-tcr in, rendered the jfresence of some escort necessary; and the 
bands of deserters from various services, who formed parties of ban¬ 
ditti on the frontiers of Alsatisf and (jermany, combined to reewu- 
menjj such a precaution. 

' Accordingly, about twenty of the selected youth from the various 
Swiss cantons, including.Hunger, Ernest, and Sigismond, Arnold’s 
■Jarre eldest sons, attended upon the deputation; they did not, how¬ 
ever, observe any military older, or march close or near to the patri¬ 
archal train. On tlys contrary, they formed hunting parties of five 
or six together, who efnjored the rocks, woods, and passes of the 
mountains, through whiplf thp envoys journeyed. Their slower jpneo 
.allowed the active young men, who were accompanied by their lari» 
shaggy dogs, full time to destroy wolves nud hears, or occasionally 
to surprise a chamois anions' the cliffs; while the#iunters, even while 
ip pursuit, of their sport, weyc careful 4 o examine such places as weight 
jilforjl oppn^nnitp f<jr andniah, and thus ascertained the Safety .of the 
party whom they escorted, inorc-securoly than if they had attended 
close on tlypr tyain. A peculiar note on the tyige Swiss bugle, 
before described, formed of the horn of themountain bull, was the 
signal 1 iurr^d upon for collecting in a body should danger>00011?.' 
ltmk>lp)i Ho^Jnerhugel, so much younger than his brethren in t!w' 
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same important.'commission, took the command of this mountain 
body-guard, whom he usually accompanied in their sportive excur¬ 
sions. In point of arms they were well-provided, bearing two-handed 
swords, long partisans and spears, as well as both cross ami long¬ 
bows, short cutlasses, and huntsmen’s knives. The heavier weapons, 
as impeding their activity, were carried with the baggage, but were 
ready to be assumed on the slightest alarm. 

Arthur Pliilipson, like his late antagonist, naturally preferred the 
company and sports of the Younger men, to the grave conversation 
and slow pace of the fathers of the mountain commonwealth. Thero 
was, however, one temptation to loiter with the baggage, which, had 
Other circumstances permitted, might have reconciled the youngs 
Englishman to forego the opportunities of sport which the Swiss 
youth so eagerly sought after, and endure the slow pace and grave 
conversation of the ciders of the party. In a word, Anne of Geicr- 
stein, accompanied by a Swiss girl, lar attendant, travelled in the 
rear of the deputation. * 

The two females were mounted upon asses, whose slow step hardly 
kept pace with the baggage mules; ami it may be fairly suspected 
that Arthur Pliilip.-.on in requital of the important services whiidi he 
had received from that beautiful and interesting y$mg" woman, 
would have deemed it no extreme hardship to have afforded her 
occasionally his assistance on the journey, qml the advantage of his 
conversation to relieve the tedK'msness of (.he way. But ho dared 
not presume to offer attentions which the eustoms\>f the country did 
not seem to permit, since they were not. attempted by any of' the 
maiden’s cousins, or even by Budolph Donnerhugel, who certainly 
had hitherto appeared to neglect no.opportunity to recommend him¬ 
self toliis fair cousin. Besides, Arthur had reflection enough to he, 
convinced, that in yielding to the feelings which impelled him to <•»!- 
tivate tile acquaintance of tlii.-, amiable young person, he would cer¬ 
tainly incur the serious displeasure of his father, and probably also 
that of her uncle, by whose hospitality they had profited, uud whose 
safe-conduct they were in the act nf enjoying. 

The young Englishman, therefore, pursued the same amusements 
which interested the other young men of the party, managing only, 
as frequently us their halts permitted? to venture' upon offering to 
the maiden such marks of courtesy as could afford no room for 
remark or censure. And his character as a sportsman being- now 
well established, he sometimes perrnittedahimself, even when the 
game was afoot, to loiter in the ueinitytof the path on which he 
coifid at least mark the flutter of the grey wimple of Anne of Geicr- 
Istehj, and the outline of the form which it shrouded. This indolence," 
as it seemed, vvajp, not unfavourably construed by his companions, 
being only accounted an indiileronco to*llm less noble or less dan¬ 
gerous game; for when the object was if bear, wolf, or other aninihj 
of prey, no spear, eutih.,-, or how of tlic**party hot fcVon thrtse (*> 
Rudolph Donnerhugel, were so prompt in the chase as. those of the 
young Englishman. 1 *• « 

1 .■Meantime, the elder l’hilipson had other and more scab up .subjects 
9 * consideration. Ify: was a man, as the reader ‘aua-t. iikVe\Ji^iidy' 
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seen, of much acquaintance with the. world, in which he had acted 
parts different from that which he now sustained. Former feelings 
were recalled and awakened, by the view of sports familia%to his 
early years. The clamour of the hounds, echoing' from the wild 
hills and dark forests through which they travelled; the sight of the 
gallant young huntsmen, appearing, as they brought the abject of 
their chase to bay, amid airy cliffs and profound precipices, which 
seemed impervious to the human foot; the sounds of halloo and horn 
reverberating from hill to hill, had more than once well-nigh impelled 
him to take a share in the hazardous but animating amusement, 
which, next to war, was then in most parts of Europe the most 
serious occupation of life. But the feeling was transient, and he 
became yet more deeply interested in studying the manners and 
opinions of the persons with whom he was travelling. 

They seemed to be all coloured with the same downright and blunt 
simplicity which characterised Arnold Biederman, although it was in 
none of them elevated by the.same dignity of thought or profound 
sagacity. In speaking of the political state of ilieir country, they 
affected no secrecy; and although, with the exception of Rudolph, 
tlieir own young men were not admitted into their councils, the ex¬ 
clusion sdbined only adopted with a view to the necessary subordin¬ 
ation of youth to age, and not for the purpose of observing any 
mystery. In the presence of the elder Flnlipson, they freely discussed 
the pretensions of tTie Duke o# Burgundy, the means which their 
country possessed of maintaining her independence, and the firm 
resolution of the Helvetian Leagueio bid difianee to the utmost, force 
the world could bring against it, richer than submit to the slightest 
insult. In other respects, their views appeared wise and moderate, 
although both the Banneret of Berne, and the consequential Burgher 
of Soleure, seemed to hold the conseqvtbm es of war more lightly than 
they wore viewed by the cautious Landamman of 13 uterwnldeu, and 
his venerable companion, Nicholas Boiiatouen, who subscribed to all 
his opinions. * 

It frequently happened that, quitting these subjects, the dbnver- 
ffttion turned on such as were less attractive to their fellow-traveller. 
The signs of the weather, the comparative fertility of recent seasons 
the most advantageous u«de of managing their orchards and rearing 
their crops, though interesting to tho mount aineers themselves, gave 
l’hilipson slender amusement; and notwithstanding that the excellent 
Meinherr Zimmorm^n or Sole lire would fain have joined with him in 
conversation respecting trade and merchandise, yet the Eug’lishroM* 
who dealt in article? of small bulk and considerable value, Und tra¬ 
versed sea and land to earn cu his traffic, could find few nirffua 
topics to discuss with tho Swiss trader, whose commerce only ex¬ 
tended into the neighbouring’ districts of Burgundy and Germany 
and whoso gxiods consisted of course woollen clotl^, f'ustilRi, hides 
peltry, Sad such’ ordinary articles. • 

But, ever and anon, while tkc Switzers were discussing some pultV 
interest?'of frude, or describing’ some process «f rude* cultivation, .m 
speaking of blights in grain, and the murrain amongst cattle#'jjt'l 
gtfi mcvAtll miluileness of petty farmers and traders met afa’Cojpitrj 
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Mr, a well-known spot would recall tlie name and story of a battle 
in which some of them had served (for there were none of the party 
who liUd not been repeatedly in arms), and the military details, which 
in other countries wore only the theme of knights and squires who 
had acted their part in them, or of learned clerks who laboured to 
record them, were, in this singular region, the familiar and intimate 
subjects of discussion with men whose peaceful occupations seemed 
to place them at an immeasurable distance from the profession of a 
soldier. This led the Englishman to think of the ancient inhabitants 
of Rome, whore the plough was so readily exchanged for the sword, 
and the cultivation of a rude farm for tlie management of public 
affairs. He hinted this resemblance to the Landaraman, who was . 
naturally gratified with the compliment to his country, but presently 
replied,— R May Ilenveu continue among us the homebred virtues of 
the Romans, and preserve us from their lust of conquest and love of 
foreign luxuries! ” 

The slow pace of the travellers, with various causes of delay which _ 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon, occasioned the deputation spending 
two nights ou the road before they reached B 4 le. The small towns 
or villages in which they quartered, received them with such mark’s 
of respectful hospitnlity as they had the means to bestow, and their 
arrival was a signal for a little feast, with which the heads of the 
community uniformly regaled them. „ 

On such occasions, while the clddfs of the village entertained the 
denudes of the Confederation, the young men of the escort were pro¬ 
vided for by those of their own #rge. several of whom, usually aware 
of their approach, were accustom'd to join in the chase of the day, 
and made the strangers acquainted with the spots where game was 
most plenty. 

These feasts were never prolonged to excess, and the most special 
dainties which* com posed them were kids, lamb^and game, the pro¬ 
duce of the mountains. Yet it seemed both to Arthur l’hilipson and 
his father, that die advantages of good ciieer were more prized by tlie 
Banneret of Berne and the Burgess of Soleure, than by their host 
the Laiulammau and the Deputy of Sehwitz. There was no excess 
committed, as wc have already said; hut the deputies first mentioned 
obviously understood the art of selecting the choicest morsels, and 
were connoisseurs iu the good wine, chiefly of foreign growth, with 
which they freely Mashed it down. Arnold was too wise to censure 
what he had no means of amending; he conttuitbd himself by ob- 
‘Tftnvingin his own person a rigorous diet, livinAi^deed almost entirely 
upnp vegetables and fair water, in which he was closely imitated by 
tljeold grey-bearded Nicholas Bonstctten, who seemed to make it 
his principal object t« follow the Landainman's example in every¬ 
thing. w c ' 

It was, ns w*> have already said, the third day after t]*c commence¬ 
ment of'their journey, before the Swiss deputation reached tlie 
ficinity of Bale, in which city, then or A of the largest in (Jie south¬ 
western extremity of Germany, they proposed taking up theirhbode 
pi* tire'evening, nothing doubting a friendly reception. ’Dkc.^pwn, 
it is'dnie, was iu>t then, ijxir till about thirty'years afterwa'C*^ ‘a part 
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of the Swiss Confederation, to which it was only joiilcd in 1601 ; but 
it was a Free Imperial City, connected with Berne, Soleure, Lucerne, 
and other towns of Switzerland, by mutual interests and constsmt 
intercourse. It was the object of the deputation to negotiate, if pos¬ 
sible, a peace, which could not be more useful to themselves than to # 
the city of B&le, considering the interruptions of commerce which 
must be occasioned by a rupture between the Duke Of Burgundy 
and the Cantons, and the great advantage which that city would derive 
by preserving a neutrality, situated as ^ was betwixt these two hos¬ 
tile powers. 

They anticipated, therefore, as welcome a reception from ilie 
authorities of Bale as they had received while in the Dounds of their 
own Confederation, since the interests of that city were so deeply 
concerned in the objects of tlieir mission. The next chapter will 
show how far these expectations were realised. 


CHAPTER VHI. 

They saw that city, welcoming the Ithlne, 

Ah from his mountain heritage he hursts. 

As purposed proud Orgatorix of yore. 

Leaving the desert region of tlio hills, 

To lord it o'er the fertile plains of Oaul. 

Udv.t let. 

, This eyes of the English travellers, wearied with a succession of 
wild mountainous scenery, now gazed with pleasure upon a country 
skill indeed irregular and hilly in its surface, but capable of high cul¬ 
tivation, and adorned with cornfields and vineyards. The Rhine, 
a broad and large river, poured its grey stream in a huge sweep 
through the landscape, and divided into two portions the city of Bille, 
which is situated on its banks. The southern part, to which tne 
pathlbf the Swiss deputies conducted them, displayed the celebrated 
cathedral, and the lofty terrace which runs in front of it, and seemed 
41 remind the travellers* that they now approached a country in 
which the operations of lima could jpake themselves distinguished 
even among the works of nature, instead of being lost, as the fate of 
the most splendid effort* of human labour must have been, among 
those tremendous muuntaihs which they had so lately traversed. • 
They were yet a mile from the entrance of the city, when^lic 
party was met by one of the magistrates, attended by two or three 
citizens mounted on mules, the velvet housings qf winch expressed 
wealth and quality. They greeted tlm Landamman of Unterwalden 
afid his parjy mg reapectfal manner, and the latter prepared tneni- 
selvcS to hetfT, aiuLiftake # suitable reply to, the hospitable invitation 
which they naturally expected toA’eceive. 

The messd&e df the community of Bale was r liow<*vcr, diametrically 
ppposyte to what they had anticipated. It was delivered with q guc« 
Peal, oforffiHenecAnd hesitation by the functionary who met them,' 
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and who certainly, while discharging’ his commission, did not appear 
to consider it as the most respectable which ho might have home. 
There were many professions of the most profound and fraternal 
regard for the cities of the Helvetian League, with whom the orator 
of B&le declared his own state to be united in friendship and interests, 
iBut he ended by intimating that, on account of certain cogent and 
weighty reasons, which should be satisfactorily explained at more 
leisure, the free city of B&le could not, this evening, receive within' 
its walls the liighly respected deputies, who were t ravelling at the 
command of the Helvetian •'Diet, to the court of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. 

Philipsou marked with much interest the effect which this most 
unexpected intimation produced on the members of the embassage. 
Rudolph Douuerhugel, who had joined their company as they ap¬ 
proached Bale, appeared less surprised than his associates, and, 
while lie remained perfectly silent, seemed rather anxious to pene¬ 
trate their sentiments than disposed to express his own. It was not 
the first-time tire sagacious merchant had observed that this hold and 
fiery young man could, when his purposes required it. place a strong 
constraint upon the natural impetuosity of his temper. ,, For the 
others, the Banneret’s brow darkened; the face of tile Burgess of 
•Soleure became flushed like the moon when rising in the north-west: 
the grey-bearded Deputy of Schwitss looked anxiously on Arnold 
Biederumn ; and the Landamn'm himself Seemed more moved than 
was usual in a person of his equanimity. At length lie replied to 
the functionary of Bale, in a voice somewhat altered by his feelings: — 

“ This is a singular message to the deputies of the Swiss Confed¬ 
eracy, hound as we arc upofl an amicable mission, on which depends 
the in teres' of the good citizens of Bale, whom we have always 
treated as our good friends, and who stilL profess to bo so. Tim 
shelter of their roofs, the protection of their walls, tin: wonted inter¬ 
course of hospitality, is what no friendly atiWe hath a rigid to refuse 
to the inhabitants of another.” , 

Nor is it with their will that the community of Bale refuse it, 
worthy Lamlarnnmn,” replied the magistrate. " Not you alone.-, and 
your worthy associates, but your escort, and your very beasts of bur-' 
ileu. should he entertained with all tty: kindness which the citizen,, 
of Bale could bestow—But we act under constraint.” 

“And by whom exercised?’*' said the Banneret, bursting out into 
passion. “Has the Emperor Higisrflumtyprofited so little by the 
example of his predecessors-” ^ 

-Vine Emperor,” replied the delegate <*f B&le, interrupting the 
*B finuerct, “ is a well-intentioned and peaceful monarch, as he has 
been ever; hut—there are Burgundian Beeps, oflute, marched into 
the Snndgaw, anh messages have been 50111 to our stale from Count 
Archibald of Ilageubach.” L > 

“Enough said,” replied the Landamumu. “«Di^w nftt farther tiX' 
veil from a weakness for which you blush. I comprehend you en¬ 
tirety. UjAle lies too near the citadel of La Fer#lfo«to permit its" 
jiitizciis to consult their own inclination.,. —Brother, i^c see. where 
•ybdr difficulty lies—we pity you - and we fo n ■■ i v e *your_itiiitfspifidifv.” 
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“Nay, but hear me to au end, worthy Landaminjni ” answered tile 
magistrate. “ There is here in the vicinity au old hunting-seat of 
the Counts of Palkenstein, called Gratfs-lust, 1 which, though ruinous, 
yet may afford better lodgings than the open air, and is capatue of 
some defence—though Heaven forbid that any one should dare to 
intrude upon your repose! And hark ye hither, uiy worthy f'yemte ;• 
—if you find in the old place some refreshment, as ypne, beer, and 
the like, use them without scruple, for they are there for your ac¬ 
commodation.” 

“ l do not refuse to occupy a place «f security,” said the Lnndam- 
man: “for although the causing us to he excluded from Bale may 
he only done iu the spirit of petty insolence and malice, yet it may 
also, for what we can tell, he connected with some purpose of violence. 
Your provisions we thank you for; hut wo will not, with my consent, 
feed at the cost of friends who are ashamed to own us unless by 
stealth.- 

“One thing more, my worthy sir,” said the official ox Bale—" You 
have a maiden in company, who,T presume to think, is your daughter. 
There is hut rough accommodation whore you are going, even for 
;-/or women there is little better, ihough what we could wo 
.lnfte dono^to arrange matters as well as may be. But rather let 
your daughter go with us back to Bale, where my dame will he a 
mother to her (ill next morning, wlieu 1 will bring her tfi jour camp 
in safety. We promised to slmt*pur gates against the men of the 
Confederacy, hut the women were not mentioned.” 

“ You are subtle casuists, you mqp of Bale,” answered the lam- 
damnum; “hut know that, from the time in which the llclutiaus 
sallied forth to encounter Caesar, dTiwu to tin: preset,i. hour, the 
women of Switzerland, iu the press of danger, have had their abode 
in the camp of their fathers, brothers, and husbands, and -ought no 
farther safety than they might find in the courage of their relations. 
We have enough of men to protect our women, and my niece shall 
remain with us; and take the £tte which Heaven tuny send is." 

“Adieu, then, worthy friend,” said the magistrate of Bale* “it 
grftwes me to part with you thus, but evil tale will have it, so. Yon¬ 
der grassy avenue will conduct you to the old hunting-: eat, whore 
leaven send that you &iay«pass a quiet night; for, apart from other 
risks, men say that these "uins have no good name. Will you yet 
permit your niece, since such the*youi)g : person is, to pass to Bale 
for the night in myeojppaify?” 

“If we are disturbed by beings like ourselves,” said Arnold. Biedejg. 
mau, “we have strode arms and heavy partisans: if we. .->ho«id be 
visited, as your words would imply, by those of a different descri^ 
tion, we have, or should have, good consciences, and confidence, iu 
Heaven.—Good friends, my brethren on this enrbassy, have I spoken 
lyntir sentiments as well iw, mine ov.ffi?” 

The otlfw deputies intimated their assent to what their companion, 
had said, and thS citizens of Bile took a courteous farewell of their* 
guestSy»entSeavt>uring, by the excess of civility, to atonc^for their do-. 


J Graffs-lust— i.c. < ount'#-ii.;lis , lif. 
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ficlency in effective hospitality. After their departure Rudolph was 
the first to express liia sense of their pusillanimous behaviour, on 
whilh he had been silent during their presence. “ Coward dogs! ” 
he said, “ may the Butcher of Burgundy flay tlie very skins from 
them with his exactions, to teach them to disown old friendships, 
rather than abide the lightest blast of a tyrant’s anger! ” 

" And not <?ven their own tyrant either,’’ said another of the group, 
—for several of the young men had gathered round their seniors 
to hear the welcome which Uiey expected from the magistrates of 
B 41 e. 


“ No,” replied Ernest, one of Arnold Biedcrman’s sons, “ they 
do not pretend that their own prince the Emperor hath interfered' 
with them; but a word of the Duke of Burgundy, which should 
be no more to them than a breath of wind from the west, is suffi¬ 
cient to stir them to such brutal inhospitality. It were well to 
march to the city, and compel them at the sword’s point to give us 
shelter.” 


A murmur of applause arose amongst the youth around, which 
awakened the displeasure of Arnold Biedeiunan. 

“ Did I hear,” lie said, “ the tongue of a son of miim, or wes it 
that of a brutish Lanzknecht, 1 who lias no pleasure but in battle or 
violence ? Where is the modesty of the youth of Switzerland, who 
were wont to wait the signal for action till pleased the elders of 
the canton to give it, ami were gentle as maidens till the voice of 
their patriarchs bade them be bold as lions ? ” 

“ I meant no harm, father,” f aaid Ernest, abashed with this rebuke, 

“ far less any Bliglit towards yau; but 1 must needs say-” 

“ Say not a word, my son,” replied Arnold, “ but leave our camp 
to-morrow by break of day; and, as tliou takest thy way back to 
Geierstein, to which I command thine instant return, remember that 
lie is not fit to visit strange countries, who muinot rule bis tongue 
before bis own countrymen, and to his own father.” 

’Phe Banneret of Berne, the Burgess of Solcure/even the long- 
bearded Deputy from Scliwitz, endeavoured to intercede for c tiie 
offender, and obtain a remission of his banishment; but it was iu 
vain. t 

“ No, my’ good friends and brethren, rfo ” replied Arnold. “ These* 
young men require an example; and though 1 am grieved in one 
sense that the offence has chanced within my own family, yet I am 
pleased in another light, that the delinquent ‘should be one over 

t.ho.rn I can exercise full authority, withoutf-sysnicion of partiality_ 

Ernest, my son, tliou hast heard my commands: Return to Geier- 
steiu with the morning’s light, and let me find thee an altered man 
when I return thitlmr.” 


Th“ young .Swiss, who was evidently flinch hurt and shocked at, 
this public affront, placed one knee on the groumlf amt kissed his. 
father’s righthand, while'Arnold, without tlfb slightest siju of anger,' 
bestowed his blessing upon him; r fmd Ernest, without a word of 
remonstrance, fell'into the rear of the party. The deputation then 


l A j.ryato lul'llcr of the G-rman infantry.* 
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proceeded dowu the avenue whicli had been pointed out to them, 
and at the bottom of which arose the massy ruins of GraiFs-lust; but 
there was not enough of daylight remaining to discern their exact 
form. They could observe as they drew nearer, and as the flight 
became darker, that three or four windows were lighted up, while 
the rest of the front remained obscured iu gloom. When they arrived 
at the place, they perceived it was surrounded by a large anff deep 
moat, tiie sullen surface of which reflected, thougn faintly, the 
glimmer of the lights within. 


CHATTER IX. 


Francisco. Olvo you Rood-night. 

Mtti ccllus. O, farewell, lionest soldier. 

Wlio hath relieved you » 

Francisco■ Give you good-oight; Uernnrdo hath my place. 

* Hamlet. 

Tiu^rst occupation of our travellers was to find the means of 
crossing til* moat; and they were not long of discovering the tetc- 
dv-pnnt on whicii the drawbridge, when lowered, had formerly rested, 
'l’he bridge itself had been long decayed, but a temporary passage of 
fir-trees and planks laul been obstructed, apparently very lately, 
which admitted them to the chief entrance of the castle. On entering 
it, they found a wicket opening under the archway, which, glimmering 
with light, served to guide them to* a hall prepared evidently for 
their accommodation as well as circumstances had admitted of. 

A large fire of well-seasoned wood burned blithely in the chimney, 
and lmd been maintained so long there that the air of the hall, m>i- 
wilhstanding its great size and somewhat ruinous aspect, felt mild 
and genial. There i#ts also, at the end of the apartment, a stack of 
wood, large enough to maintain the fire had they been to remain 
there, a week. Two or three long tables in the hall stood cohered 
and ready for tlicir reception ; and, on looking more closely, several 
large hampers were found in a corner, containing cold provisions of 
every kind, prepared with «reat care, for their immediate use. The 
eyes'of the good Burges? of Solcnre twinkled when he beheld the 
young men in the act of transferring the supper from the hampers, 
and arranging it oti the table. 

“ Well,” said he, “ ui$se poor men of B&le have saved their char¬ 
acter ; since, if they lmve fallen short iu welcome, they have alxjjiudCft 
in good cheer.” 

“ Ah, friend! ” said Arnold Biederman, “ the absence of the land-, 
lord is a great deducting from the entertainment. Better half an 
apple from the hand of. your host* than a bridal feast withpit his 
company. 4 ’. 

“We owe tii*m the less foj their banquet,” said the Banneret; 
“ But, Jr oki thedoubtful language they held, I should judge it meet 
to keep a strong guard to-night, and even that' someTif our young 
nyfli ■sDo.uid, from time to time, patrol around the old ruius.- .A'.Cc 
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place is strong and defensible, and so far our thanks are due to those 
who have acted as our quarter-masters. We will, however, with your 
pertt^ssion, my honoured brethren, examine the house within, and 
then arrange regular guards and patrols—To .your duty, then, young 
men, and search these ruins carefully,—they may, perchance, contain 
infere than ourselves; for we are now near one who, like a pilfering 
fox, moves mere willingly by night than by day, and seeks his prey 
amidst rains and wildernesses rather than m the open field.” 

All agreed to this proposal. The young men took torches, of 
which a good provision had be£n left for their use, and made a strict 
search through the ruins. 

The greater part of the castle was much more wasted and ruin on 9 
than the portion which the citizens of BAle seemed to have destined 
for the accommodation of the embassy. Some parts were roofless, 
and the whole desolate. The glare of light—the gleam of arms— 
the sound of the human voice, and echoes of mortal trend, startled 
from their dark recesses hats, owls, ( nnd other birds of ill omen, the 
usual inhabitants of such time-worn edifices, whose flight through the 
desolate chambers repeatedly occasioned alarm amongst those who 
heard the noise without seeing the cause, and shouts of hmgl^er 
when it became known. They discovered that the deep moat, sur¬ 
rounded their place of retreat on all sides, and of course that Ihey 
were in safety against any attack which could ^0 made from without, 
except it was attempted by the mifin entrance, which it was easy to 
barricade, and guard with sentinels. They also ascertained by strict 
search, that though it was possible an individual might he concealed 
amid such a waste of ruins, yotJt was altogether impossible that any 
number which might he formidable to so large a party as their own, 
could have remained there without a certainty of discovery. These 
particulars were reported to the Banneret, who directed Dohnerlmgcl 
to take change of a body of six of the young r^m, such as ho should 
himself choose, to patrol on the outside of the building til! the first 
cock-crowing, and at that hour to return to the castle, when the same 
numfier were to take the duty till morning dawned, and then lie 
relieved in their turn. Rudolph declared his own intention to re¬ 
main on guard the whole night; and ns he was equally remarkable 
for vigilance ns for strength and courage, tlic external watch was 
considered as safely provided for Jt being settled that, in case of any 
sudden rencounter, the deep and hoarse sound of the Swiss bugle 
should lie the signal for sending support to tin. patrolling party. 
-f.^Vithin side the castle the precautions werfe t^ken with equal vigil- 
4uce.' < * A sentinel, to be relieved every two hours, was appointed to 
tatte post at the principal gate, and other two kept watch on the 
other side of the east^e, although the moat appeared to insure safety 
in that quarter. ° 

TheSe precautions being taken, the renflumler of/lie jmrty gat 
down ter refresh themselves, the deputies oc(ftipyin*gJ,he ifpper part 
of the hall, while those of their cscorfcmodestly arranged themselves 
ip the lower .and of-the same large apartment. CJuautilTes fef hay 
a»d.straw, which were left piled in the wide castle, were puLto -the 
P* Tor which, undoubtedly, they had been destined' by the 
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citizens of B&Ie, ami. with the aid of clonks and •manties, were 
4 judged excellent good bedding by a hardy race, who, in war or the 
> chase, were often well satisfied with a much worse night’s lair. • 

The attention of the BAlese bad even gone so far as to provide for 
Tvnne of Geierstein separate accommodation, more suitable to her 
vise than that assigned to the men of the party. An apartment, 
which had probably been the buttery of the castle, entered from the 
''ball, and had also a doorway loading out into a passage connected 
with the ruins; but this last had hastily, yet carefully, been built up 
„with large hewn stones taken from tfurruins; without mortar, in¬ 
deed, or any other cement, but so well secured by tbeir own weight, 
ikftt an attempt to displace them must have alarmed not only any 
one" who might be in the apartment itself, but also those who were 
in the hall adjacent, or indeed in any part of the castle. In the, small 
room thus carefully arranged and secured, there were two pallet- 
beds, and a large fire, winch blazed on the hearth, and gave warmth 
and comfort to the apartment. IJven the means of devotion were 
not forgotten, a small crucifix of bronze being lmng over a table, on 
which lay a breviary. 

Tlu*e j«1io first discovered this little place of retreat came back 
loud In prais* of the delicacy of the citizens of BA!o, who, while 
preparing for the general accommodation of the strangers, had not 
■’’ailed to provide separately and peculiarly for that of their female 
companion. 8 

Arnold Bicderman felt the kindness of this conduct. “We should 
.pity our friends of Bile, and not nourish resentment against them,” 
lie said. “They have, stretched their kindness towards us as far 
as their personal apprehensions permitted; and that is saying ho 
small matter for them, luy masters, tor no passion is so unutterably 
selfish as that of fear.—Anne, my love, thou art fatigued. Go to the 
Retreat provided for yem, and Lizettc shall bring you from this 
abundant mass of provisions what will be fittest tor your evening 
meal.” 


Ho saying, he led his niece into the little bedroom, ami. loohitljf 
rouiulVith an air of complacency, wished her good repose: hut there 
Vas something on the maiden's brow which seemed to augur that 
1 st uncle’s wishes would rfot 1* fulfilled. From the moment she had 
Soft Switzerland her looks lmd become clouded; her intercourse 
with those who approached her had grown more brief and rare; her 
•whole appearance was*market"with secret anxiety or secret sorrow. 
•This did not escape her untie, who naturally imputed >t t<» the paiiu 
yf parting from him, whffch was probably soon to take place, ami*To 
her regret at leaving the tranquil spot in which so many years of 
her youth had been spent. 

But Anne of Gcierstein bad no sooner’ entered tbe apartment than 
hur whole fra|ne trembled violently, ana the colour leaving it r’cheeks 
eUltirory, she sunk jjUtwn dli one of the pallets, where, resting-her 
elbows on her knees, and pressing her hands on her forehead, she 
.jallior resembled*n person borne down by mental- distress, or op- 
Jbressed* by same severe illness, than one who, tired with a jourupy^ 
Sfns in Jislate’to. betake herself to needful rest. Arnold was not ouick-_ 
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sighted as to the many sources of female passion, lie saw that his 
niece suffered; but imputing it only to the causes already men¬ 
tioned, augmented by the hysterical effects often produced by 
fiftigue, he gently blamed her for having departed from her cha¬ 
racter of a Swiss maiden ere she was yet out of reach of a Swiss 
breeze of wind. , 

® Thou must not let the. dames of Germany or Flanders think that 
our daughters have degenerated from their mothers; else must w g 
fight the battles of Sempach mid Laupcn over again, to convince the 
Emperor and this haughty Duke of Burgundy that our men are of 
the same mettle with their forefathers. And as for our parting, I do' 
not fear it. My brother is a Count of the Empire, indeed, and there¬ 
fore ho must heeds satisfy himself that everything over which lie 
possesses any title shall be at his command, and sends for thee to 
prove his right of doing so. But 1 know him well: he will no 
sooner be satisfied that he may command thy attendance at plea¬ 
sure, than he will concern himself about thee no more. Thee? 
Alas! poor tiling, in what couldsfc thou aid his courtly intrigues and 
ambitious plans? No, no—thou art not for the noble Count’s pur¬ 
pose, and must be content to trudge back to rule the dairy at Geier 
stein, and he the darling of thine old peasantlike unchf.”"* 

“Would to God we were there even now!” said the maiden, hr 
a tone of wretchedness which she strove in vain to conceal or sup¬ 
press. c 

“ That may hardly be till we have executed the purpose which 
brought us hither/’ said the literal Lnndamman. “ But lay thee on 
thy pallet, Anne—take a morsel of food and three drops of wine,' 
and thou wilt wake to-morrow as gay as on a Swiss holiday, when 
the pipe sounds the reveille.” 

Anne was now able to plead a severe headache, and declining all 
refreshment, which she declared herself incapable of tasting, she 
hade her uncle good-night. She then dcGireu Lizette to get some 
food for herself, cautioning her, as she returned, to make as little 
noise as possible, and not to break c her repose if she should have the 
good fortune to fall asleep. Arnold Biederman then kissed histiiiece, 
and returned to the ball, where his colleagues in office were impa¬ 
tient to commence an attack on the provisions which were in readi¬ 
ness ; to which the escort of young men, diminished by the patrols 
and sentinels, were no less disposed than their seniors. 

The signal of assault was given by*the Deputy from Sclnvitz, the. 
eldest of the party, pronouncing in patyarchal form a benediction 
~"er the meal. The travellers then commenced their operations 
. with a vivacity which showed that the uncertainty whether they 
should get any food, and the delays which had occurred in arrang¬ 
ing themselves ii? their quarters, had infinitely increased their appe¬ 
tite. Even the Landamtmtn, whose moderation sometimes ap¬ 
proached Vo abstinence, seemed that night in ji nnJre genial humour 
than ordinary. His friend of Schwitz, after liis #xample, ate, drank, 
and spoke more than usual; whim the rest of the deputes pushed 
.their meiil to the verge of a carousal. The elder Phifipson marked 
. -the rceue with an attentive and anxious eye, coufininjf.bis Up plica- 
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tibns to the wine-cup to such pledges as the politeness of the times 
called upon 14 m to. reply to. Hi? sou had left the hall just ae the 
banquet Degan, in the manner which we 01*0 now to relate. 

Arthur bad proposed to himself to join the youths who were to 
perform the duty of sentinels within, or patrols on the outside of 
their place of repose, and had indeed made some arrangemefllt for 
that purpose with Sigfsmund, the third of the Landaflunau’s sons. 

' But while about to steal a parting glance at Anne of Geierstein, be¬ 
fore offering his Bernice as no proposed there appeared on her brow 
such a deep and solemn expression, as diverted his thoughts from 
every other subject* excepting the anxious doubts as to what could 
‘‘possibly have given rise to such a change. The placid openness of 
brow ; the eye which expressed conscious and fearless innocence: 
the lips which, seconded by a look as frank as her words, seemed 
ever ready to speak, in kindness and io confidence, that which the 
heart dictated, were for the moment entirely changed in character 
and expression, and in a degree wnd manner for wliich 110 ordinary 
,<*$use could satisfactorily account. Fatigue might have banished the 
rose from the maiden’s beautiful complexion, and sickness or pain 
.might Imwrij^immed her eye and clouded her brow. But the look of 
deep dejection with which she fixed her eyes at times on the ground, 
,mnl the startled and terrified glance wliich she cast around her at 
-other intervals, must hgve had their rise in some different source. 
Neither could illness or weariness Explain the manner in which her 
lips were contracted or compressed together, like one who makes np 
her mind to act or behold something "that is fearful, or account for 
the tremor which seemed at times to steal over her insensibly, though 
by a strong effort she was able at intervals to throw it off. For this 
change of expression thcYe must be in the heart some deeply melan¬ 
choly and afflicting cause. What could that cause be ? 

It is dangerous for pouth to behold beauty in the pomp of all her 
charms, with every look bent upon conquest—more dangerous to see 
her in the hour of unaffected vuid unapprehensive ease and simpli- 
dt.Yi yielding herself to the graceful whim of the moment, and as 
willing to be pleased as desirous of pleasing. There are minds which 
.may be still more affected by gazing on beauty in sorrow, and feeling 
<jjmat pity, that desire of comforting the lovely mourner, which the 
poet has described as so nearly akiujfco love. But to a spirit of that 
romantic and adventurous oast which the Middle Ages frequently 
produced, the sight’of %» young and amiable person evidently in a 
state of terror and suflerfiig, wliich had no visible cause, was perhaps 
still more impressive than beauty', in her pride, her tenderness', on 
lier sorrow. Such sentiments, it must be remembered, were not con¬ 
fined to the highest ranks only, but might th*n be found in all 
glasses of society which Were raised above the mere peasant or 
artisau. Tjjouug Pliilipsoft gazed on Anno of Geierstein with such 
‘intense curiosity, jifinglefl. with pity and tenderness, that the bilstling 
scene around lum seemed to vaifish from his eyes, and leave no one 
in the noisy’half save himself and the object of his interest. 

Wliaf could it lie that so evidently oppressed and almost quailgd 
1 a spirit s6 yell balanced, and a courage so well tempered, whe§,‘ 
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Msg guarded by'the swords of the bravest men perhaps to be found 
in Entepti and lodged in a place of strength, even the most timid of 
hereex might have found confidence? Surely if an attack were to 
be made upon them* the clamour of a conflict m such circumstances 
scarce be more terrific than the roar of those cataracts which 
he had seen, her despise ? At least, he thought, she ought to he 
aware that there is one who is bound by friendship and gratitude to 
fight to the death in her defence. Would to heaven, he continued 
in the same reverie. It wore possible to convey to her, without sign 
or speech, the assurance of my unalterable resolution to protect her 
in tne worst of perils!—As such thoughts streamed through his 
mind, Anne raised her eyes in one of those fits of deep feeling which 
seemed to overwhelm her; and while she cast them round the lmll, 
With a look of apprehension, ns if she expected to see amid the well* 
known companions of her journey some Btrange and unwelcome 
apparition* they encountered the fixed and anxious gaze of young 
Fhilipson. They were instantly bent on the ground, while a deep 
blush showed how much she was conscious of naving attracted liis 
attention by her previous deportment. * 

Arthur, on his part, with equal consciousness, blusliqrHfs fh-.'ply 
as the maiden herself, and drew himself back from her observation. 
But when Anne rose up, and was escorted by her uncle to her bed¬ 
chamber, in the manner we have already nsentioned, it seemed to 
fhilipson ns if she had carrieu with her from the apartment, the 
lights with which it was illuminated, and left it in the twilight 
melancholy of some funeral hall. His deep musings were pursuing 
the suliiect which occupied them thus anxiously, when tlio manly 
voice of Donnorhugp] spoke close in his ear— 

“Wliut. comrade! has our journey to-day fatigued you so much 
that yon go to sleep upon your foot?" 

“Now Iieav<'n forbid, liauptman,” said tlfr Englishman, starting 
from his reverie, and addressing Budnlph by liis name (signifying 
Captain, or literally Head-man), wliibh the youth of the expedition 
had by unanimous eousenl bestowed on him,—“Heaven forlyd I 
should sleep it there be aught like action in the wind.” 

“ Where dost thou propose to be at cock-crow ? ” said the (Swiss. 

“ Where duty shall call me, or your experience, noble Ilaifptman,- 
shall appoint,” replied Arthur.-“-“But, with your leave, I purposed to 
take Sigismund's guard on the bridge till midnight or morning 
lawn, lie still feels the sprain which he received in his spring after 
chamois* and I persuaded him to tt&e some uninterrupted 
■est, as the best mode of restoring his strength.” 

“He will do well to keep his counsel, then,” again whispered 
Donnerliugel; “ tire old Landammau is not a man to make allow¬ 
ance-., for mishaps when they interfere with duty. Those who are 
mder liis orders should jiave as few braius^s a bull* as strong limbs 
w a bear, and be as impassible as, lead or iron t* all the casualties* 
>f life, and all the weaknesses of humanity.” 

.Arthur Replied in the same lone:—“£ have been the Lnndniu- 
■wanVguoht for some time, and have seen no speoimens*of - »') V such 
%hl discipline.” 
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*" You are a stranger,” Said tlie Swiss, "and the old man has too 
much hospitality to lay you under the least restraint. You are a 
volunteer, too, in whatever share you choose to take in our spofts or 
our military duty; and therefore, when 1 ask you to walk abroad 
with me at the first cock-crowing; it is paly in the event that such 
exercise shall entirely consist with your own pleasure." **■ 

" I consider myself as under your oommand for tHb time," said 
Philinson | " but, not to bandy courtesy, at cock-crow I shall be re¬ 
lieved from my watch on the drawbridge, and will be by that time 
glnd to exchange the post for a more extended walk.” 

“ Do you not choose more of this fatiguing, and probably unneces¬ 
sary duty, than may befit your strength ? ” said B udolpli. 

‘ “ I take no more than you do," said Arthur, “ a j you propose not 
to take rest till morning." 

“ True/’ answered Ironnerhugel, “ but I am a Swiss.’’ 

“And I," answered Philipson, quickly, “ am an Englishman.” 

“ldid not mean what I said iu the sense you take it,” said Ru¬ 
dolph, laughing; “ I only meant, that 1 am more interested in this 
matter than you can be, who are a stranger to the cause in which 
we MMsfWMIguially engaged.” 

am a stranger, no doubt,” replied Arthur} "but a stranger 
who ha*- enjoyed your hospitality,* and who therefore claims a right, 
while with you, to a shgrc iu your labours and dangers.” 

" Be it s-o,” said Rudolph Donflerlmgel. “ I shall have finished 
my fiist rounds at tho hour when the sentinels at the castle arts 
relieved, and shall be ready to reemnthence them in your good com¬ 
pany." 

“ Content/' Raid tho Euglisliman. “ And now I will to my post, 
for I suspect Sigismund fa warning me already, as oblivious of iny 
piomise. 

'I'hey hastened together to the gate, where Sigismund willingly 
yielded up his weapon and his guard to young Pbilinson, confirming 
the idea sometimes entertameefrof him, that lie vwi-> the most indolent 
nnd # least spirited of the family of Goicrstein. Rudolph could not 
suppress lus displeasure. 

“ What would the Ljmdaminmi say,” he demanded, “ if he saw 
thee thus (juietly yield up nflst and partisan to u stranger ? ’ 

"lie would say I did well," answered the young man, nothing 
daunted; " for he is for eves reminding us to let the stranger have 
his own way iu everything; and English Arthur stands on this 
bridge by Ins own wisn,*and no asking of mine.—Therefoic, 
Arthur, since thou wilt barter warm straw and a sound sleep foj- 
frosty air and a dear moonlight, I make thee welcome with all my 
heart. Hear your duty: You ore to stop all wlifc enter, or attempt 
to enter, or tiu they give the password. If they are strangerii you 
musj, give .alarm. But j/tm will suffer sucli or our fifeuds as are 
known to yon lopifas outwards, without dfidlenge or alarm, because 
Ihe deputation may find occasion to send messengers abroad." 

“ A rfturrain on thee, thou lazy losel! ” said Rudolph-*" Thou art. 
the indy, sluggard of thy kin.” 

“Then ’am.I the only wiso man of them jdl,” said tliu youth.*-' 
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** Hack ye, brave ifatiptraan, ye bate supped this evenibg,.—have je 

ndt. 

. “& ie a point of wisdom, ye owl," answered the Bernese, “not to 
go into the forest fbsting.” . . 

“ If it is wisdom*to eat when We wo hungry,” answered Sigts- 
iflbnd, “ there can be no folly In sleeping when we aro weary.” So 
saying, and after a desperate yawn or two, the relieved sentinel 
halted off, giving full effect to tue sprain of which he complained. 

“ Yet there is strength in those loitering limbs, and valour in thnt 
Indolent and sluggish spirit?' said Rudolph to the Englishman. 
“ But it is time that I, who censure others, should betake me to my 
own task—Hither, comrades of the watch, hither.” 

The Bernese accompauied these words with a whistle, which 
brought from within six young men, whom he had previously chosen 
for the duty, and who, after a hurried supper, now waited Iiis sum- 
'mons. One or two of them had large blood-hounds or ly me-dogs, 
which, though usually employed iivtlie pursuit of animals of chase, 
were also excellent for discovering ambuscades, in which duty theii 
services weie uow to be employed. One of these animals was held 
in a leash, by the person who, forming the advance o jpyr ty, 
went about twenty yards in front of them; A second was the pro¬ 
perty of Douueihu&el himself, who had the creature singularly 
under command. Three of his companions attended him closely, 
and the two of here followed, one <C whom boro a horn of the Bernese 
wild bull, by w ay of bugle. This little party crossed the moat by 
the temporary bridge, and moved on to the verge of the forest 
Which lay adjacent to the cas^e, and the skirts of which were mosl 
likely to conceal any ambuscade that could be apprehended. Tlu 
moon was now up, and near the fall, so that Arthur, from the cleva 
tion on which the castle stood, could trace their alow, cautious 
inarch amid the broad silver light, until tlieyswere lost in the depth* 
of the forest. 


When this object had censed to occupy his eyes, the thoughts oi 
bis lonely watch again returned to Amie of Oeicrstein, and to the 
singular expression of distress and apprehension which had that 
evening clouded her beautiful features. Then the blush which had 
chased for the moment paleness and terror*from her countenance 
at the instant his eyes encountered here—was it anger--was it 
modesty—was it some softer feeling, jnore gentle than the one 
more tender than the other ? Young Fliilipsou, - who, like Chauccr’t 
■§nuire, w as- “ os modest as a maid,” almost trembled to give to that 
lotJK* the favourable interpretation, which a more self-satisfied gal- 
y&nt would have applied to it without scruple. -No hue of rising 01 
sotting day was evqg so lovely in the eyes of the young man as that 
blush was in his recollection; nor did ever enthusiastic visionary, ox 
poetmal dreamer, find out so many fanciful forms in the clouds* ns- 
Arthur divined various interpretations frdta thfe indications oT in 
terest which had passed over the beautiful countenance of the Swv*' 
maiden. t 

; ‘In.the mean time the thought suddenly burst on his wveriowthat 
,‘iCcould little concern him what was the cause of*ilic jx'rtnTIusi.m 
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she had exhibited. The; bad wet at no distant period for the first 
time,—they must soon part for ever. She could be nothing more 
to bun than the remembrance of a beautiful vision, and he aould 
have no other part in her memory save as a stranger from a foreign 
land, Who had been a sojourner for a season in her uncle’s house, 
but whom she could never expect to see again. When this idaa rib - 
truded on the train of romantic visions which agitated him, it was 
like the sharp stroke of the harpoon, which awakens the whale from 
slumbering torpidity into violent action. The gateway in which the 
ydung soldier kept his watch seemed suddenly too narrow for him. 
He rushed across the temporary bridge, and hastily traversed a short 
space of ground in front of the tSte-dit-pont, or defensive work, on 
which its outer extremity rested. 

Here for a time he paced the narrow extent to which he was con- 
fiued by Ills duty as a sentinel, with long and rapid strides, as if he 
had been engaged by vow to take the greatest possible quantity of 
exercise upon that limited space^of ground. His exertion, however, 
produced the effect of in some degree composing his mind, recalling 
him to himself, and reminding him of tho numerous reasons which 
prohM^gtMus fixing his attention, much more hiB affections, upon 
thi^ouii^tcrson, however fascinating she was. 

I luive surely, he thought, as he slackened his pace and shouldered 
tils heavy partisan, sense enough loft to recollect my condition and 
my duties—to tldnk of my fathei* to whom 1 am all in all—and to 
think also on the dishonour which must accrue to me, were 1 cap¬ 
able of winning the affections of a frank-hearted and confiding girl, 
to whom I could never do justice bv dedicating my life to return 
them. “ Xo,” he said to himself, “ sne will soon forget me, and I 
will study to remember her no otherwise than T would a pleasing 
dream, which hath far a moment crossed a night of perils and 
dgfigers, such as my life seems doomed to be.” 

As he spoke, lie stopped short in his walk, and as lie rested on liis 
weapon, a tear rose unhidden, to liis eye, and stole down his .cheek 
without being wiped away. But he combated this gentler rftood 
of wassiou as he had formerly battled with that which was of a 
wilder and more desperate character. Shaking oft' the dejection 
and sinking of spirit whiclfche felt creeping upon him, lie resumed, 
at the same time, the air and attitude of an attentive sentinel, and 
recalled his mind to the duties of lift watch, which, in the tumult of 
his feelings, he had al4iiost*forgotten. But what was his astonish¬ 
ment when, as lie looked out on tho clear landscape, there passed 
from the bridge towards tlie forest, crossing him in the broad moon¬ 
light, the living and moving likeness of Anne of Ueierstein 1 
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CHAPTER X 

We know not whatt we sleep nor when we wake. 

Vietons distinct and perfect atom oar eye, 
t Whloh to the slum barer item realities | 

And while they waked, Kane men have dees neh sights 
At eat at nought the evidence of to nee, 

And left them wall npnuaded they were drowning. 

Alumynuyut. 

; The apparition of Anno of Geierstein crossed her lover—her 
Maurer, at least wo must call him—within shorter time than we 
fifth tell the story. But it was distinct perfect, and undoubted. In 
.we very instant when the young Englishman, shaking off his fond 
tUapondeney, raised his head to look out upon the scene of his watch, 
she came from the nearer end of the bridge, crossing the path of the 
sentinel, upon whom she did not even cast a look, and passed with a 
rapid yet steady pace towards the verge of the woodland. 

It would haver been natural, though Arthur had been dicaoted .nnt 
to challengo persons who left the castle, but only stuff as might 
approach it, that lie should, nevertheless, had it only been in mere 
Civility, have held some communication, however slight, with the 
1 maiden as she crossed his post. But the suddenness of her appear¬ 
ance took from him for the instant both speech and motion. It 
seemed as if his own imagination had raised up a phantom, pre¬ 
senting to his outward senses the form and features which engrossed 
his mind i and he was silent, partly at least from the idea, that what 
he gazed upon was immaterial, and not of this world. 

It would iiave been no less natural that Anne of Geierstein should 
have in some manner acknowledged the person who had spent a 
considerable time under the same roof with nor, had been often her 
partner in the dance, and her eoroptyuon in the held; but she did 
not Evince the slightest token of recognition, nor even look towards 
nun as she passed; her eye was on tlie wood, to which she advanced 
swiftly and stead ily, and she was hidden by its boughs ere Arthur 
hod recollected himself sufficiently to determine what to do. 

His first feeling was anger at himself for suffering her to pass un- 
questioned, when it might well Shance, that upon any errand which 
called her forth at. so extraordinary a ti&e aui place, he might have 
l|een enabled to afford her assistance, or atdeast advice. This senti- 
mVlst was for a short time so predominant, tl&t he ran towards tho 
?»ace where he had seen the skirt of her dress disappear, and whis- 
senng her name asjoud as the fear of alarming the castle permitted, 
joiynred her to return, and hear him bufcfor a few brief moments. 


ravellcrs, who were trusting m his vigilance, to tnd'dangeibof sur- 
”lle' hastened, therefore, back to the castle gate;.witty matter .for 
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M'cper and more inextricabjo doubt and anxiety, Ikan lmd occupied 
him during- the commencement of Ms watch- He asked himself iu 
lain, with what purpose that modest young- maiden, whose manners 
were frank, but whose conduct had always seemed so delicate and 
reserved, could sally forth at midnight like a damsel-errant in 
romance, when she was iu a strange country aud suspicious neigh¬ 
bourhood ; yet he rejected, as he would have shrunk fram bhuipheiny, 
any interpretation which could have thrown censure upon Anne of 
Geiersleiu. No, nothing was she capable of doing for which a 
friend could have to blush. But comrocting her previous agitation 
with the extraordinary fact of her leaving the castle, alone and 
defenceless, at such an hour, Arthur necessarily concluded it must 
argue some cogent reason, and, as was most likely, of an unpleasant 
nature-—“I will watch her return,” he internally uttered, “andif 
slie will give roe an opportunity, I will convey to her the assurance 
that there is one faithful bosom in her neighbourhood, which is bound 
in honour and gratitude topoqr out every drop of its blood, if by 
doing so it can protect her from the slightest inconvenience. This 
is no silly flight of romance, for which common-sense has a right to 
y '*PliH n Mr • it is only what I ought to do, what I must do, or forego 
every claim to bo termed a man of honesty or honour.” 

Yet scarce did the young man think himself anchored on a reso¬ 
lution v. liich seemed unobjectionable, than his .thoughts were again 
adrift. He reflected Miat Anneamight have a desire to vi«it the 
neighbouring town of B&le, to which she had been invited the day 
before, and whore her uncle had friends. It was indeed an uncom¬ 
mon hour to select for such a purpose j but Arthur was aware that 
the (Swiss maidens feared neither solitary walks nor late hums and 
that Anuo would have walked among her own hills by moonlight much 
farther than the distance betwixt their place of encampment and 
BAic, to seo a sick friand, or for any similar purpose. To prtss him¬ 
self on her confidence, then, might he impertinence, not kindness 5 
and as she had passed him without taking the slightest notice of his 
presence, it wus evident »he did nut rtiemi lolnntarily to iniik$ him 
hot confidant; and probably she wu- involved iu no difficulties where 
bis aid could bo useful. In that c,i 3 e, tho duty of a gentleman was 
to permit her to return as*she had gone forth, unnoticed mid un¬ 
questioned, leaving it with herself to hold communication with him 
or not as the should choose. * 

Another idea, belonging To the age, also passed through his mind, 
though it made no strong impression upon it. This foi 111, so ppr- 
fectly resembling Auffe of Geierstein, might be a deception <n the^ 
sight, or it might be one of those fantastic apparitions, concerning 
which there were so many tales told iu nil cofntries, and of which 
Switzerland and Germany had, as Arthur well knew, their flail 
share, The internal and undefinaSle feelings which retrainhim 
from accosting the maiden, as might haw* been natural for* him to 
have done, are Easily explained* on the supposition that his mortal 
frame shrunk from an encounter with a being of a different nature. 
Thero bail also been some expressions of the magistrate of BAle* 
whJJffi might apply to the castle’s being liable to be haunted hybe&gj 
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from another world. But though tho general belief in such ghostly 

a witiona prevented the Englishman from being positively mere* 
la on the subject, yet the instructions of his father, a man of 
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#reafc intrepidity and distinguished good sense, had taught him to be 
extremely unwilling to refer anything to supernatural interferences. 


He resolved finally to suppress all disquieting conjecture on the 
subject, and to await firmly, n not patiently, the return of the fair 
vision, which, if it should not fully explain the mystery, seemed at 
least to afford the only chance of throwing light upon it. 

Fixed, therefore, in purpose, lie traversed the walk which his duty 
permitted, with his eyes fixed on the part of the forest where he had 
seen the beloved form disappear, and forgetful for the moment that 
hiB watch liad any other purpose than to observe her return. But 
from this abstraction of mind he wps roused by a distant sound in 
the forest, which Beemcd the clash of armour. Uncalled at once to 
a sense of his duty, and its importance to his father and liia fellow- 
travellers, Arthur planted himself on the temporary bridg^gdlgfe a 
stand could best be made, and turned both eyes and earsto watch 
for approaching danger. The sound of arms and footsteps came 
nearer—spears ond helmets advanced from tho greenwood glade, 
and twinkled in the moonlight «But the stlltely form of Rndolpn 
Donnevhugel, marching in front, was easily recognised, and announced 
to our sentinel the return of <the patrol. Upon their approach to 
the bridge, the challenge, and interchange of sign and countersign, 
which are usual on such occasions, took place in duo form: and os 
Rudolph’s party filed off one after another into the castle,lie com¬ 
manded them to wnko their companions, with whom he intended to 
renew the patrol, and at the same tune to send a relief to Arthur 
Philipson, whoso watch on the bridge was now*ended. This last fact 
was confirmed by the deep and distant toll of the Minster clock from 
the town of B&le, w hich, prolonging its sullen sound over field and 
forest, announced that midnight was past. 

“And now, comrade,” continued Rudolph to the Englishman, 
“ have the cold air and long watch determined thee to retire to food 
and rest, or dost thou still hold the intention of partaking our 
rounds?” 

In very truth, it would have been Arthur’s choice to hare remained 
in the place where ho was, for the purpose of watching Anne of 
(fefersteiu’s return from her mysterious excursion. lie could not 
easily have found an excuse for this, however, and he was unwilling 
to give the haughty jponnerhugel the least suspicion that he was in¬ 
ferior m hardihood, or in the power of eadttrfng fatigue, to any of 
the (All mountaineers, whose companion he chanced* to be fqr the 
present He did not, therefore, indulge evc» a moment's Hesitation; 
but while be restored the borrowed .partisan to thfi sluggish Sigis- 
nrand, who came from the castle yawning and stretching himself 
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ilcF retained his purpose of partaking i» his reconnoitring duty. 
They were speedily joined by the rest of tbfe pfttrolttng party, amongst 
whom was Rudiger, the eldest sou of the JUAndainraan of Untcrgal- 
den; and when, led by the Bernese champion, they had reached the 
skirts of the forest, Rudolph commanded three or them to attend 
Rudiger Biederman. 

*• Thou wilt make thy round to the left side,” said the Bernese; "1 
will draw off to the right—see thou keepest a good look-out, and we 
will meet merrily at the place appointed. Take one of the hounds 
with you. I will keep Wolf-fanger, who will open on a Burgundian 
as readily as on a bear.” 

Rudiger moved off with his party to the left, according to the 
directions received; and Rudolph, haying sent‘forward one of his 
number in front, and stationed another in the rear, commanded the 
third to follow himself and Arthur Pliilipson, who thus constituted 
the main body of the patrol. Having intimated to their immediate 
attendant to keep at such distancp as to allow them freedom of con¬ 
versation, Rudolph addressed the Englishman with the familiarity 
which their recent friendship had created.—“And now. King Arthur, 
what^hlflju ihe Majesty of England of our Helvetian youth ? Could 
they win guerdon in tilt or tourney, thinkest thou, noble prince ? Or 
would they rank but amongst the coward knight of Comouaillcs ? ” l 

“ For tilt and tourney I cannot answer,” said Arthur, summoning 
up his spirits to reply, “because I never beheld one of you mounted 
on a steed, or having spear in rest. But if strong limbs and stout 
hearts are to bo considered, I would match you Swiss gallants with 
those of any country in the universe, where manhood is to be looked 
for, whether it be in heart or hand.” 

“ Thou speakest us fair; and, young Englishman,” said Rudolph, 
“know that we think as highly of thee, of which I will presently 
afford thee a proof. Thou tnlkedst hut now of horses. I know but 
little of them; yet I ju%e thou wouhlst not buy a steed which thou 
lmdst only seen covered with twppings, or encumbered with spddle 
and bridle, but wouldst desire to look at him when Stripped, ana in 
his iRiturnl state of freedom ? ” 

“ Ay, marry, would I,” said Arthur. “ Thou hast spoken on that 
os if thou lmdst been liovn in»a district called Yorkshire, which men 
ball the merriest part of Merry England.” 

“ Then I tell thee,” said Rudolph Ifonnerlmgel, "that thou hast 
seen our Swiss youth but half, since thou hast observed them as yet 
only in their submissive attendance upon the elders of their cantons, 
or, at most, in their mdtuitaiu sports, which, though they may show 
men’s outward strength and activity, can throw no light on the spirit 
nnd disposition by which that strength and activity are to be guided 
and directed in matters of high enterprise.” . 

The £wisB probably designed that fflicse remarks shoulioxcittrthc 
eurioTfty of the stranger. • But the Englislunan had the image^ook, 
and form of Anne*of Qeierstein^as she hod passed him in the silent 

i Tha. chiral t of Cornwall are genenpy undervalued hi the Norman-Frepch re 
’maneofr* The cause IqMliScaH to duoover. 
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hours of his watch, too constantly before him, to enter willingly uj)oi> 
n,artbject of conversation totally foreign to what agitated his mmd. 
Ita. therefore, only compelled himself to reply in civility, that liet 
haff no doubt his esteem for the Swiss, both aged and young, would 
increase in proportion with his more intimate knowledge of the nation, 
g-ge was then silent; and Donnerhugel, disappointed, perhaps, at 
having failed to excite his curiosity, walked also in silence by his 
side. Arthur, meanwhile, wAs considering with himeelf Whether he 
should motion to Ids companion the circumstance which occupied 
hia dwii mind, in the hope \hat the kinsman of Anne of Oeierstein, 
and ancient friend of her house, might be able to throw some light 
on the subject. . >f 

But he felt within his mind' an insurmountable objection to cdn-, 
verse with the Swiss on a subject in which Anne was concerned. 
That Rudolph made pretensions , to her favour could hardly he 
doubted 5 and though Arthur, had the question been put to nim, 
pust in common consistency have resigned all competition on the 
subject, .still he could not bear to think on the possibility of his 
rival’s success, and would not willingly have endured to hear him 
pronounce her name. _ 

Perhaps it was owing to this secret irritability that ATtlror, though 
he made every effort to conceal and to overcome the sensation, still 
felt a secret dislike to Rudolph Donnerhugel, whoso frank, but 
somewhat coarse familiarity, woa mingled With a certain air of pro¬ 
tection and patronage, much the Englishman thought was by nw 
means called for. He met^the openness of the Bernese, indeed, 
with equal frankness, but he was ever and anon tempted to reject 
or repel the tone of superiority by which it was accompanied. The 
circumstances of their duel had given the Swiss no ground for such 
triumph; nor did Arthur feel himself included in that roll of the 
Swiss youth, over whom Rudolph exercisei domination by general 
consent. So little did Philipson relish this affectation of superiority, 
that the poor jest, that termed him Jving Arthur, although quite in¬ 
different to him when applied by any of the Bieueriuans, was rather 
offensive wlieu Rudolph took the same liberty; so that lie often ftmnd 
himself in the awkward condition of one who is internally irritated, 
without having any outward manner of testifying it with propriety.' 
.Undoubtedly, the root of all this tacit dislike to the young Bernese 
was a feeling of rivalry; but It was a feeling whieli Arthur dared 
not avow even to himself. It was sufficiency powerful, however, to 
suppress the Blight inclination he had felt*o speak with Rudolph on 
tbw passage of the sight which had most interested him ; and as the 
topic of conversation introduced, by his companion had been suffered 
tp drop, they walkad on side by side in silence, “ with the beard on 
the shoulder,” as the Spaniard says,—looking round, that is, on all 
haiMs; and thus performing tBte duty of » vigilant watch. . 

At Jengtn, after they had walked nearly** mil* through foreSt andr 
field, making a circuit around the wiius of Oraffs-lhst, of such an ex¬ 
tent as to leave no room for an ambush betwixt thetn and the place, 
the old befand, led by ‘the vedette who was foremost, stopped, and 
uttefed a low growl* 
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'How now, Wolf-fanger! ” said Rudolph, advancing.—“ Wbat, 
bid fellow 1 dost thou not know friends from foes? Come, what 
sayest thou, on better thoughts ?-r-Thou win* not lose character in 
thy old age—try it again.” .< • 

The dog raised his head, snuffed the air all around,-as if he under¬ 
stood what his waster had .said, then shook Ms head and tail,jj£bif 
answering to his voice. 

" Why, there it hr now,” said Doimerhugel, patting the animal’s 
shaggy each; “second thoughts are worth gold} thou geeftt it is a 
friend after alL” . 

The dog again shook his tail, wad moved forward with the same 
unconcern as before jRudolph fell back into Ml place, and fate eom- 
ftaion said to Mm— : - 

" We are about to meet Rudiger and bur companions, I suppose 
and the dog, hears their footsteps, though we cannot." 

* It can scarcely yes'be Rudiger,” said the Bernese; “ his walk 
around the castle is of a wider circumference than ours. Some one 
approaches, however, for Wolf-ranger is again dissatisfied.—Look 
sharply out on all sides.” 

gave his party the word to be on the alert, they 
reached an open glade,- in which were scattered, at considerable dis- 
.tance from each other, some, old pine-trees of gigantic sine, which 
seemed yet huger and blacker than ordinary, from their broad sable 
tops and shattered branches being displayed against the dear and 
white moonlight. “ We shall here at least,” said the Swiss, “ hare 
the advantage of seeing clearly whatever approaches. But I judge," 
said he, after looking around for a minute, "it is but some wolf or 
deer tb'at has crossed our path, and tire scent disturbs the hound.— 
Hold—stop—yes, it must he so ; he goes on.” 

The dog accordingly proceeded, after having given some signs of 
doubt, uncertainty, an^ even anxiety. Apparently, however, be be¬ 
came reconciled to what had disturbed him, and proceeded once more 
in the ordinary manner. • 

" This is singular! ” said Arthur Philipson; " and, to my thm&iug, 
I sfflv an object close by yonder patch of thicket, where, as well as l 
can guess, a few thorn and hazel bushes surround the stems of four 
er five large trees." 

“ My eye has been on that Very thicket for these five minutes past, 
and I saw nothing," said Rudolph. * 

" Nay, but,” answfergd th8 young Englishman, “ I saw the object, 
whatever it was, while veu were engaged in attending to the dog. 
And by your pertnissidfi, I will forward and examine the spot.” • 
“Were you, Btrictly speaking, under my command/’ said Donner- 
hugel, “ 1 would command yon to keep your plage, if they be foes, ■ 
it is essential that we should remain together. But you are a volun¬ 
teer in. our watch, and therefore ma$ use your freedom^ 

“ rthanlf you,” answe&d Arthur, and sprung quickly forward. 

He felt, indeed? at the moment, that he was not acting courtSqnsly' 
ns an individual, nor perhaps correctly as, a soldier; and thatV^e 
ougtato have rendered obedience for the time to the captain of th& 
paw/’in whi$h hfi had enlisted himself. But, on the other haffd, the- 
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object Which, he liad seen, though at a distance and Imperfect! 
seemed to bear a resemblance to the retiring form of Anue of Geiei- 
#6% as elie had vanished from his eyes, an hour or two before, under 
the ester of the forest; and his ungovernable curiosity to ascertain 
whether It might not he the maiden in person, allowed him to listen 
•hew?'* other consideration. 

Ere Rudolph had spoken out his few words of reply, Arthur was 
half-way to the thicket. It was, as it had seemed at a distance, o f 
small extent, and not fitted to hide any pei'son who did not actually 
couch down amongst the dwarf bushes and underwood. Anythiug 
white, also, which bore the human size and form, must, he thought, 
have been discovered among the dark-red stems and swarthy-coloured 
bushes which wore before him. These observations were mingldd 
with other thoughts. If it was Anne of Geierstein whom he had a 
seeoud time seen, she must have loft the more open path, desirous 
probably of avoiding notice; and what right or title had lie to direct 
upon her the observation of the patrol F He had, he thought, ob¬ 
served that, in general, the maiden rather repelled than encouraged 
the attentions of Rudolph Donnerhugcl; or, where it would have 
been discourteous to have rejected them entirely, that aj^ignhu'ed 
without encouraging them. What, then, could be the propriety of 
his intruding upon her private walk, singular, indeed, from time and 
place, but which, on that account, die might be more desirous to 
Keen secret from the observation of one Who was disagreeable to 
her? Hay, was it not possible that Rudolph might derive advantage 
to his otherwise unacceptable esuit, by possessing the knowledge of 
something which the maiden desired to be concealed ? 

As these thoughts pressed ‘upon lmn, Arthur made a pause, wilh 
his eyes fixed on the thiekot, from winch he was now scarce thirty 
yards distant; and although scrutinising it with ali the keen accu¬ 
racy which his uncertainty and anxiety dictated, lie was actuated by 
a strong feeling that it would be wisest to turn back to his com¬ 
panions and report to Rudolph that Igs eyes hud deceived him. 

But while he was yet undecided whether to advance or return, the 
object which he liaa seen became again visible on the verge of-the 
thicket, and advanced straight towards him, hearing, as on the for¬ 
mer occasion, the exact dress and figure of Anue of Geierstein! 
This vision—for the time, place, and suddenness of the appearance, 
made it seem rather an illusion'-than a reality—struck Arthur with 
surprise which amounted to terror. The figure passed within a 
spear’s length, unchallenged by him, and (giving not the lightest 
sign of recognition; and, directing its eoui st to the right hand of 
Rudolph, and the two or three who were with him, was again lo^t 
among the broken ground and bushes. 

Once more the young man was reduced to a state of tho moat 
inextricably.doubt; nor was hc y rouscd frpm the stupor into which 
he was thrown, till the yoice of the Bernese sounded <n his ‘ear, .< 

“ Vt by, how now, King Arthur art thou aslfcep, or art thou 
wp Judea? w ^ • t 

’ *Neithei,” said Philipson, collecting himself; “only much sur¬ 
prised. 
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Surprised ? and at whet, most royal- ” 

Forbear foolery," said Arthur, somewhat sternly, “and answer 
_ thou art a man—Did she not meet thee?—didst thou notosee 
jjer?” 

' "See herJ—seo whom?” said Doiinearhugel. "I saw no one. 
And I could hare sworn you had seen no one either, fur X had*? 0 ff 
tn my eye the whole time of your absence, excepting two or turee 
^ments. If you saw aught, why gave you not.tne alarm ? " * 

“ Because it was only a woman,” answered Arthur, fthifcly. 

“ Only a womanl ” repeated Rudolph, in a tone of contempt “By 
tit honest word, King Arthur, if I had not seen pretty flashes of 
ftdour fly from thee at times, I should be apt to think that thou 
ladst only a woman’s Courage thyself. Strange that a shadow by 
tight or a precipice in the day, should quell so hold a spirit as thou 
last often shown--” 

"And as I will ever show, when occasion demands it” interrupted 
.lie Englishman, with recovered .spirit. “ But I swear to you that 
f 1 be uow daunted, it is by no merely earthly fears that my minu 
lath been for a moment subdued,” 

“I^MiSvproceed on our walk,” said Rudolph; “we must not 
neglect the’safety of our friends. This appearance, of which thou 
tpenkest, may be but ft trick to interrupt our duty.* 

They moved on through the moonlight glades. A minute’s reflec* 
fan restored young Vhftipson to bis nill recollection, and with that 
Jo the painful consciousness that he had played a ridiculous aud 
mworthy part in the presence of the person whom (of the male sex, 
it least) he would the very lastjiavg chosen as a witness of liis 
» oakness. 

lie ran hastily over the relations which stood betwixt himself, Don* 
icrhugel, the Landamman, his niece, and the rest of that family; 
ind, contrary to the oalnion which lie had entertained but a short 
wjiile before, settled in liis own mind that it was his duty to mention 
to the immediate leader unde* whom he Imd placed himscULllio 
appearance which he had twice observed in the course of that night's 
d 11 If. There might he family circumstances,—the payment of a vow, 
perhaps, or some such reason,—which might render intelligible to 
her connections the behaviour of this young lady. Besides, he was 
T«r the present a soldier on duty, and these mysteries might be 
fraught with evils to be anticipated or guarded against; in either 
case, his companions*wdke entitled to be made aware of what he had 
seen, ltnnust be supposed that this resolution was adopted when 
the sense of duty, nuiP of shame for the weakness which he had 
exhibited, had for the moment subdued Arthur’s personal feeliugs 
towards Anne of Geierateiu—feolings, also, liaWte to be chilled by 
the mysterious Uncertainty which the events of that evening Jiad 
cast, like a thick mist, around the object of them. 

* • While thtf Englishman’# reflections were taking this turn, iu»£ap- 
tain or companion, after a silence of several minutes, at leugtlmjl- 
dressed biro. • 

i “1 believe,” he said, “my dear comrade, that, as being at piyseau 
I’oift .thticcr,.! hatfe some title to hear from you the report of wlnkt* 
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you have Iasi now seen, since it must bo something of importance 
which could so strongly agitate a mind so firm ns yours. But if, in 
yet# own opinion, it consists with the general safety to delay your 
report of what you have seen until we return to the castle, and then 
Aft deliver it to the private ear of the Landamman, you have only to 
jfltTftoftte your purpose; and, far from urging you to place confidence 
i& me personally f though I hope I am not undeserving of it, I w ill 
authorise your leaving us, and returning instantly to the castle.”. 

This proposal touched him to whom it was mode exactly in the 
right place. An absolute demand of bis confidence might peiliaps 
have been declined: the tone of moderate refluent and conciliation 
fell presently in with the Englishman’s own reflections. < 

“lam Sensible,” he strid, ' I lauptman, that 1 ought to mention to 
you that which I have seen to-night; but on the first occasion it did 
not fall within my duty to do so; and, now that I have a secoud time 
witnessed the same appearance, I have felt for these few seconds so 
much surprised at what 1 have seen, that even yet 1 can scarce find 
words to express it.” 

“ As 1 cannot guess what you may have to say,” replied the Ber¬ 
nese, “I must beseech you to bo explicit. Wo are hut pw*f"«Kndci s 
of riddles, we thick-headed Switzers.” 

“Yet it is but a riddle which 1 have to place before you, Rudolph 
Donnerhugel,” answered the Englishman,.* 4 and a riddle winch is 
far beyona my own guessing ntr He theft proceeded, though not 
without hesitation, “While you were performing your fust pal ml 
amongst the ruins, a female crossed the bridge from within the 
castle, walked by my post without buying a single word, and vanished 
under the shadows of the forest.” 


“ Ha! ” exclaimed Domicrlmgol, and made no further answer. 
Arthur proceeded. “ Within these five minutes the same foijiale 
form passed me a second time, issuing frogk the little thicket and 
clump of firs, and disappeared without? exchanging a word. Know, 
farther, tills apparition bore the fortn, face, gait, and diess of your 
kiuswoman, Anne of Geierstein.” . 

“Singidar enough,” said Rudolph, in atone of incredulity. “I 
must not, I suppose, dispute your word, for^you would receive doubt, 
on my part as a mortal injury— such is'ycrar northern chivalry. Yc^j 
let me say, 1 have eyes as well es you, and I scarce think they quitted 
you for a minute. We were uot fifty gardsfr qm the place where I 
found you standing in amazement. How. Therefore, should uot we 
also have seen that which yon say and think you saw ? ” 

“To that I can give no answer,” said Arthur. “Perhaps your* 
eyes were not exactly turned upon me during the short Hpace in 
Which I saw this form—Perhaps it might be visible^-as they say fan¬ 
tastic appearances sometimes we—to oifbr one person at a time.” 

“ You suppose, then, that the appearitkee was iniagiparyy ur fau- 
tasjfe ? ” said the Bernerffe. * 

jf' O.vn I tell you ?” replied the Englishman. ‘"J’he Church gives 
its warrant' that there are such things; and surely it is moi% natural 
lo believe this apparition to be an illusion than to suppose tlutfc^’me 
If Geierstein, a gentle and well-nurtured maiden, -should be travers- 
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ing the woods at this wiki, hour, wb&n Safety and jiropiiety so 
strongly recommend her being within doors.” 

“ In ere is much in what yott say,” said Rudolph; “and yet there 
arc stories afloat, though few care to mention them, which seem to 
allege that Anne of Geierstein is not altogether such as other maidens; 
and that slie has been met with, in body and spirit, where she eeSHi' 
hardly have come by her own unassisted efforts.” 



sent to explain my meaning more folly. As wc return to the castle 
t >f .Grnffa-lust, I may have an opportunity to tell you more. But I 
•chiefly brought you on this patrol to introduce you to some friends, 
whom you will do pleased to know, and who desire your acquaint¬ 
ance ; and it is here 1 expect to meet them.” 

So saying, he turned round the projecting corner of a rook, and 
an nnexpected scene was presented to the eyes of the young English¬ 


man. 

In a sort of nook, or corner, screened by the rocky projection, 
Ihovg^w^wr.ha large fire of wood, and around it sat, reclined, or lay, 
Iwelve or fifteen young men in the Swiss garb, but decorated with 
ornaments and embroidery, which reflected back the light of the 
fire. The same red glegm was returned by silver wine-cups, which 
circulated from hand to hand wifo the flasks which filled them. 
Arthur could also obserce the relics of a banquet, to which duo hon¬ 
our seemed to have been lately rendered. 

The revellers started joj fully up at the sight of Donnerimgel and 
liis companions, and saluted liiiUj easily distinguished ns he was by 
Iris stature, by the title of Captain, warmly and exultingly uttered, 
while, at the same lime, every tendency to noisy acclamation was 
cautiously suppressed. *Thc zeal iudieated that Rudolph came mo^t 
welcome—the caution that be came in secret, and was to be received 
with niyetcvy. 

Tq the general greeting lie answered—”i tnaiuc you, my bravo 
comrades, lias Rudiger yet reached you ? ” 

. “Thou secst ho has not,” said ono of the party; “had it been so, 
;vi would have detained hitnliere till your coming, brave Captain.” 

*• lie has loitered on his patrol,” said the Bernese. “ We too were 
delayed, yet we arc Jiere before him. 1 bring with me, comrades, 
the brnveJTCngliahman whom I mentioned to you as a desirable asso¬ 
ciate in our daring purgpSe.” 

“lie is welcome, most welcome to us,” said a young man, whose 
richly embroidered dress of azure blue gave him an air of authority; 
“ most welcome is he, if he briugs with him a heart and a hand to 
servo our noble task.” * « s 

, “ Fm'botb 1 will be responsible,” said Rudolph. “ Pa**?the wine- 
cup, then, to the succcbs of our glorious enterprise, and the health 
of tins our new associate! ” 

While*they were replenishing the cups with wine of a«pialily fan 
,suj*erk>r tq any which Arthur had yet tasted in these regions, Ht;^ 
thought it'ijght, ‘before engaging himself in^ the pledge, to lean 
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ttmaeeeetbbjeet of the association which seemed desirous of adopt- 
w Afnu, 

^Before I enjs 


e ray poor’services to you, fair sirs, since it pleases 1 


you to desire mem,permit me/’ ho said, “to ask the purpose and' 
character of the undertaking in which they are to be employed ?* 

lL__ 1_ S._l.i t•_LJit_»» * ' '•*' 


^Sliouldst thou have brought bimhither,” B&fd the cavalier in 
blue to Rudolph, “ without satisfying him and thyself on that 
jjoint?”, 

“ Care not thou about it„pawrenz,” replied the Bernese 5 “ I know 

a mah.—Be it known, then, to you, my good friend,” lie continued, 
reSsing the Englishman, “ that my comrades and I are determined 
atsouce to declare the freedom of the Swiss commerce, and to resist 
to tlie death, if it be necessary, all unlawful and extortionate demands 
on the part of our neighbours." 

“ I understand so much," said the young Englishman, “and that 
the present deputation proceeds to tne Duke of Burgundy with re¬ 
monstrances to that effect.” 

“Hear me,” replied Rudolph. “The question is like to be brought 
to a bloody termination long ©re we see the Duke of Burgundy’s 
most august and most gracious countenance. That jti* hiflueucei 
should be used to exclude us from B&le, a neutral town, and pertain¬ 
ing to the empire, gives us cause to expect the worst reception when 
we enter his own dominions. We have even reason to think that 
we might have suffered from histhatred already, but for the vigilance 
m the word which wc have kept. Horsemen, from the direction of 
La Ferette, have this nightcreconnoitred our posts; and had they 
not found us prepared, we Jpul, without question, been attacked in 
our quarters. But since we have escaped to-night, we must take 
care for to-morrow. For this purpose, a number of the bravest 
youth of the city of B&le, incensed at the pusillanimity of their ma¬ 
gistrates, arc determined to join us, in order to wipe away the dis- 

K e which the cowardly mhospitality of their magistracy has 
glit on their native place."’ o 

‘'That we will do ere the sun, that will rise two hours hence, shall 
Sink into the western sky,” said the cavalier in blue; and those around 
joined him in stern assent. 

“Gentle sirs,” replied Arthur, when there was a pause, “let m-s 
remind you that the cmbassy^wliich you attend is a peaceful one 7 ’ 
and that those who act as its escort ought to avoid anything which 
can augment tlie differences which it cpmeato’reconcile. You can¬ 
not expect to receive offence in the Dyke 1 © dominions, tbeTprivilegea 
of envoys being respected in all civilised cohntriefl; and you win, I 
am sure, desire to offer none.” 

<< ** We may be subjected to insult, however,” replied the Bernese, 
th^Pf Jjjm^brongh your contras, Arthur Philipuon, and those or 

“I understand you not," replied Philipsfcm 
/ Your father,” answered Donne.dingel, “is a merchant, and beam 
th linn wares of small bulk hut high v,alue ? ” c 
‘ docs so," answered Arthur; “ and what of tliat ?" 

Marry ” answered Rudolph, “that if it bo mi botnet lookcti to; 
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the Bandog of Burgundy is like to fall heir to a large proportion of 
your silks, satins, and jewellery work.” 

“ SUks, satins, and jewels! ” exclaimed another of the revellers; 
“ such wares will not pass toll-free where Archibald of Hagenbach 
hath authority.” 

“Fair sirs,” resumed Arthur, after n moment’s consideration, 
“ these wares arc my father’s property, not mine; and "it is for him, 
jiot me, to pronouucg how much of them he might bo content to part 
w'uli in the way of toll, rather than givi^occasion to a fray, in which 
his companions, who have received him into their society, must be 
exposed to injury as well as himself. I cau only say, that he has 
weighty affairs at the court of Burgundy, which must render him 
desirous of reaching it in peace with all men 5 and it is my private 
belief that rather than incur the loss and danger of a broil with the 
garrison of La Ferettcy lie would be contented to sacrifice all the 
property which he has at present with him. Therefore I must 
request of you, gentlemen, a space to consult his pleasure on this 
occasion; assuring you, that if it Do his will to resist the payment of 
these duties to Burgundy, you shall find in me one who is fully 
determine!} to fight till the last drop of his blood.” 

“ Good King Arthur,” said lludoiph; “ thou art a dutiful observer 
of the fifth commandment, and tliy days shall be long in the land. 
Do not suppose us neglectful of the same duty, although, for the 
present, we conceive ourselves bouusl, in the first place, to attend to 
the weal of our country, the common parent of our fathers and our¬ 
selves. But as you know our profound respect for the Landaminan, 
you need not fear that we shall willing^ offer him offence, by rashly 
engaging in hostilities, or without some weighty reason; and an 
attempt to plunder his guest would have been met, on his part, with 
resistance to the death. I had hoped to find both you and your 
father prompt enough resent such a gross injury. Nevertheless, 
if your father inclines to present Ills fleece to be shorn by Archibald 
of Jlagcnbach, whose scissors, « 3 ie will find, clip pretty closel*, it 
would be unnecessary ami uncivil in us to interpose. Meantime 
you toave the advantage of knowing, that in case the Governor of 
La Fcrettc should be disposed to strip you of skin as well as fleece, 
there are mox-e men dose at Jiand than you looked for, whom you 
will find both able and willirg to render you prompt assistance.” 

“.Ou these terms,” said tlie Englishman, “1 make my acknow¬ 
ledgments to these gfeuHemcft of Bfilo, or whatever other country 
hath sent them forth, and pledge them in a brotherly cup to our 
farther and more iutimifle acquaintance.” 

“ Health and prosperity to the United Cantons, and their friends ! ” 
answered the Blue Cavalier. “And death amt confusion to all 
besides.” 

The cups were replenislwxl; amt ifistoad of a shout otwippxause, 
the youiljg men around testified their devoted determination to the 
cause which was tbfts announced, by grasping each other’s hands, wad 
then brandishing* their weapons with a fierce yet noiseless jjesture. 

“ Thus,” said Rudolph Donnerlmgel, “ our illustrious Tineestors. 
the'fathers-of Pv#ss independence, met in the immortal field oi 
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Butli, between Uri and Unterwalden. Thus they swore to each 
Other, under the blue firmament of heaven, that they would restore 
thefliberty of their oppressed country j and history can tell how well 
they kept tbeir word. 

„ “ Ana she shall record,” said the Blue Cavalier, “ how well the 
present Switzers can preserve the freedom which their fathers won. 
—Proceed fn your rounds, good Rudolph, and be assured, that at 
the signal of the Hauptman, the soldiers will not be far absent 
Is arranged ns formerly, unbss you have new Orders to give ns.” 

“Hark thee hither, Lawrenz,” said Rudolph to the Blue Cavalier, 
—and Arthur could hear him say,—“Beware, my friend, that the 
Rhine wine be not abused;—if there is too much provision of.it, 
manage to destroy the flasks;—a mule may stumble, thou knowost. 
Or so. Give not way to Rudiger in this. lie is grown a wine-bibber 
since he Joined ns. We must bring both heart and hand to what 
may be done to-morrow.”—They then whispered so low that Arthur 
could hear nothing of their farther conference, and bid each other 
adieu, after clasping bands, as if they were renewing some solemn 
pledge of union. 

Rudolph and his party then moved forward, and weaa scaree ont 
of sight of tbeir now associates, when the videtle, or foremost of 
their patrol, gave the signal of alarm. Arthur’s heart leaped to his 
lips—“ It is Anne of Geierstein ! ” he said yiternallv. 

“ The dogs are silent,” said tl& Bernese. “ Those who approach 
must be the companions of our waleli.” 

They proved, accordingly, to be Rudiger and his party, who, halt¬ 
ing on the appearance of their comrades, made and underwent a 
formal challenge; such advance had the Swiss already made in 
military discipline, which tvas hut little and rudely studied by the 
infantry in other parts of Europe. Arthur could hear Rudolph take 
his friend Rudiger to task for notmeeting tiim at the halting place 
appointed. "It leads to new revelry on your arrival,” he said, 
“ aha to-morrow must find us cool sflid determined.” 

“Cool as an icicle, noble Hauptman,” answered the son (J' the 
Landammnn, “ and determined as the rock it hangs upon.” 

Rudolph again recommended temperance, aud the young Bieder- 
man promised compliance. The two parties passed each other with 
friendly though silent greeting; and there was soon a considerable 
distance between them. ,, 4 

The country was more open on the side of the castle, around 
which their duty now led them, than wBeae it lay opposite to the 
principal gate. The glades were broad, the trees thinly scattered 
over pasture lant^ and there were no thickets, ravines, or similar 
places of amhtioh, so that the eye might, in the clear moonlight, well 
command the country. o * 

“ Here," said Rudolph, “ we may judjfe ourselves assure- enough 
foiysome conference; afid therefore may! ask thee, Arthur of Eng 1 
land, now thou hast seen us more closely, what thickest thou of the 
fSwitzer youth ? If thou hast learned less than I could haVb wished, - 
-thank thine own uncommunicative temper, which retired in some 
degree from our confidence.” 
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“ Only In so far aa I could not have answered, and therefore ought 
not to liave received it" said Arthur. “ The judgment 1 have been 
enabled to torn amounts, in few warda to this: Your pufyoses 
arc lofty and noble as your mountains; but the stranger from the 
low country is not accustomed to tread the circuitous path by. whisk 
you ascend them. Myafoot has been always atcustyrned to move 
straightforward upon the greenafrard ." 

. “ You speak in riddles,” answered the Bernese. 

“Not so,” returned the Englishman* “Athink you ought plainly 
to mention to your seniors (the nominal leaders of young men who 
seem well disposed to take their own road), that you expect an attack 
j.n the neighbourhood of La Ferette, and hope for assistance from 
some of the townsmen of B&Ie.” 

“Ay, truly," answered Dounerlmgel; “ and the Landnimnau would 
stop his journey till hd despatched a messenger for a safe-conduct to 
the Duke of Burgundy; and should he grant it, there were an end 
of all hope of war.” • 

“ True," replied Arthur; “but the Landammau would thereby ob¬ 
tain his own principal object, and the sole purpose of the mission— 
that is, the establishment of peace.” 

‘’Peace—peace?” answered the Bernese hastily. “Were my 
wishes alone to be opposed to those of Arnold Biederman, 1 know 
so much of his honour faith, 1 respeet so highly bis valour and 
patriotism, that at his voice I would sheathe my sword, even if my 
most mortal enemy stood before me, But mine is not the single 
wish of a single man; the whole of luy canton, and that of Solcure, 
are determined on war. It was by witr, noble war, that our fathers 
came forth from the house of their captiiitv—it was by war, success¬ 
ful and glorious war, that a race, who had been held scarce so much 
worth thinking on as the oxen which they goaded, emerged at once 
into liberty and consequence, and were honoured because they were 
feared, as much as they hail £een formerly despised because they 
were unresisting.” * 

“^This may be all very true,” said the young Englishman ; “ hut, 
in my opinion, the object of your mission bas been determined by 
your'Diet or House of Commons. They have resolved to send you 
with others as messengers of peace; but you are secretly blowing 
the coals of war: and'while all, or most of your senior colleagues 
are setting out to-mov^ow m expectation of a peaceful journey, you 
stand prepared for a combat, and look for (lie means of giving cause 
for it.” 

“ And is it not well that I do stand so prepared ? ” answered Ru¬ 
dolph. ‘ 1 If our reception in Burgundy’s dependencies he peaceful, 
as you say the rest of the (Imputation expect, my precautions will be 
needless; but at least they # can do inf harm. If it provejstherwise, 
I shall be the meays of averting a great piisfortnne from my col¬ 
leagues, my kinsman Arnold Bieyerman, my fair cousin Anne, your 
father, yourself-*-from all of us, in short, who. are joyously travelling 
, together!” 

. Arthur shook his head. “ There is something in all this,” he sai<4 
“ which I understand not, and will hot seek understand. I ouly_ 
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way that you will not make my father’s concerns the subject of 
breaking truce; it may, as you hint, involve the Lamlaimnan in a 
qunwel, which he might otherwise have avoided 1 am sure my 
lather will never forgive it.” 

** I have pledged my word,” said Itudolph, “ already to that effect. 
But"if he should like the usage of the Bandog of Burgundy les3 than 
you seem to apprehend he will, there is noharm in your knowing 
that, in time of need, he may be well and actively supported.” 

“ I am greatly oblige^by tjio assurance,” replied the Englishman. 

“And'thou mayst thyself, my friend,” continued Rudolph, “take 
a warning from what thou hast heard: Men go not to a bridal in 
armour, uor to a brawl in silken doublet.” 

“I will be clad to meet the worst,” said Arthur; “and for that 
purpose 1 will don a light hauberk of well-tempered steel, proof 
agauist spear or arrow; and I tlmnk you for your kindly counsel.” 

Nay, thauk not me,” said Rudolph; “ I were ill deserving to be 
a leader did I not make those who ^re to followrae—more especially 
so trusty a follower as thou art—aware of the time when they should 
buckle on their armour, and prepare for hard blows.” 

Here the conversation paused for a moment or two, neither of the 
speakers being-entirely contented with his companion, although 
neither pressed any further remark. 

The Bernese, judging from the feelings which he had seen pre¬ 
dominate among the traders of*>his own country, had entertained 
little doubt that the Englishman, finding himself powerfully sup¬ 
ported in_ point of force, woitid have caught at the opportunity to 
resist paying the exorbitant imposts with which he was threatened 
at llm next town, which would probably, without any effort *n Ru¬ 
dolphs part, have led to breaking off the truce on the part of Arnold 
Biederman himself, and to an instant declaration of hostilities. On 
the other baud, young I’hilipson could not understand or approve of 
DouncrliugcTs conduct, who, himself a member of a peaceful depu¬ 
tation, seemed to he animated with the purpose of seizing an oppor¬ 
tunity to kindle the flames of war. 

Occupied by these various reflections, they walked side by side for 
sometime without speaking together, until* Rudolph broke silence. 

“ Your curiosity is then ended. Sir-Englishman,” said lie, “ re¬ 
specting the apparition of A mm of Geierstein r” 

“ Ear from it,” replied Pbihpson; “ but I would unwillingly in¬ 
trude any questions on you wlijle you are busy with the duties of your 
patrol.” 

“ That may be considered as over,” said the Bernese, “ for there is 
not a bush near us to cover a Burgundian knave, and a glance around 
us from time to time is all that is now needful to prevent surprise. 
And so, hsten while I tell a tfde, never sung or harped in hall or 
bower, ami which, I begin to think, deserves as much credit, at least, 
as is due to the Talcs of the Round Table,Svliicli^uicient troubadours- 
and minnesingers dole out to us aS the authentic chronicles of your 
leuowncd/iamesake. • A 

* ‘ ‘Gf Anne’s ancestors on the male side of the .house,” continued-'' 
Ctudolph, I daresay you have heard enough, and ave ‘well aware* 
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how they dwelt iu the old walls at Geicrstcin beside the cascade 
grinding tlieir vassals, devouring the substance of their less power¬ 
ful neighbours, and plundering the goods of the travellers wlicmi ill- 
luck sent within Icen of the vulture’s eyry, the one year; and in the 
next, wearying the shrines for mercy for their trespasses, overwhelm¬ 
ing the priests with tiie wealth which-they showered upon them, and 
finally, vowing vows, and mailing pilgrimages, sometimes as palmers, 
sometimes as crusaders, as far as Jerusalem itself, to atone for the 
iniquities which they had committed lytbout hesitation or struggle 
of conscience.” a ' * 

“ Sncli, I have understood,” replied the young Englishman, “ was 
the history of the house of Geieratein, till Arnold, or his immediate 
ancestors, exchanged the lance for the sheep-hook.” 

“But it is said,” replied the Bernese, “that the powerful and 
wealthy Barons of Arnheim, of Swabia, whose only female deseon- 
dant became the wifo to Count Albert of Geieratein, and the mother 
'of this young person, whom S^iss call simply Anne, and Germaus 
Countess Anne of Geieratein, were nobles of a different caste. They 
did not restrict their lives within the limits of sinning and repenting-, 
—of plundering harmless peasants, and pampering fat monks ; but 
wA-c distinguished for something more than building castles with 
dungeons and folter-kammers, or torture-chambers, and founding 
monasteries with Galilees and Refectories. 

“ These same BavonS of Arnliein were men who strove to enlarge 
the boundaries of human knowledge, and converted tlieir castle into 
a species of college, where there werwmore ancient volumes than the 
monks have piled together iu the library of St Gall. Nor were their 
-'tudiutfiu books alone. Deep buried in their private laboratories, they 
attained secrets which were afterwards transmitted through the race 
from father to son, and were supposed to have approached nearly to 
the deepest recesses <#' alcliymy. The report of their wisdom and 
their wealth was often brought to the Imperial footstool; and in the 
frequent disputes which the Emperors maintained with the^Popes 
of old, it is said they were encouraged, if not instigated, by the"coun¬ 
sels of the Barons of Arnheim, and supported by their treasures. It 
was, perhaps, such a course of politics, joined to the unusual and 
mysterious studies winch the family of Arnheim so long pursued, 
which excited against them the generally received opinion, that 
they were assisted in their superhuman researches by supernatural 
influences. The pYi&ts wflre active in forwarding this cry against 
men, who, perhaps, hadsno other fiutlt than that of being wiser than 
themselves. * 

‘“Book what guests,’ they said, ‘are received in the halls of Arn¬ 
heim! Beta Christian knight, crippled in wrS- with the Saracens, 
present himsdf on the drawbridge, Jie is guerdoned with a crust and 
a cup ^>f wine, and required to pass on his way. If a palr«r, redolent 
of dm nanfflity acquiredY>y his recent visits to the most holy shrines, 
and by the sacred relies which*attest and reward Bis toil, approach 
t he uufeollnwcA walls, the warder bends his .crossbow, and the porter 
shuts the gate, as if the wandering saint brought the*plag»c with 
him from- PjUesfiue. But comes there a grey-bearded, glib-tougi|pd 
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Grepk, ■with his parchment scrolls, the rery letters of which are pain¬ 
ful to Christian eyes—comes there a Jewish Rabbin, with his Talmud 
and Cabala—comes there a swarthy sun-burnt Moor, who can boast 
of having read the language of the Stars in Chaldea, the cradle of 
astrological sience—Lo, the wandering impostor or sorcerer occupies 
■the highest seat at the Baron pf Arnheim’s board, shares with him 
the labours of.the alembic and the furnace, learns from him mystic 
knowledge, like that of which our first parents participated to the 
overthrow of their race, and requites it with lcsBons more dreadful 
than he receives, till the profhne host has added to liis hoard of un¬ 
holy wisdom, all that the pagan visitor can communicate. And these 
things are done in Almam, which is called the Holy Roman Empire, 
of which bo many priests are princes!—they are done, and neither 
ban or monition is issued against a race of sorcerers who, from age 
to age, go on triumphing in their necromancy! ’ 

“Such arguments, which were echoed from mitred Abbots to the 
cell of Anchorites, seem, nevertheless, to have made little impres¬ 
sion on the Imperial council. But they served to exite the zeal of 
many a Baron and Free Count of the Empire, who were taught by 
them to esteem a war or feud with the Barons of Arnheim as par¬ 
taking of the nature, and entitled to the immunities, of a. crusade 
against the enemies of the Faith, and to regard an attack upon 
these obnoxious potentates, as a mode of clearing off their deep 
scores with the Christiau Chureji. But tike Lords of Arnheim, 
though not seeking for quarrel, were by no means unwarlike, nr 
averse to maintaining their own defence. Some, on the contrary, 
belonging to this obnoxious race, were not the less distinguished as 
gallant knights and good men-ht-urms. They were, besides, wealthy, 
secured and strengthened by great, alliances, and in an cmindVit de¬ 
gree wise and provident. This the parties who assailed them learned 
to their cost. , 

“ The confederacies formed against the Lords of Arnheim were 
broken up; the attacks which their enemies meditated were antici¬ 
pated and disconcerted: and those who employed actual violence 
were repelled with signal loss to the assailants; until at length an 
impression was produced in their neighbourhood, that by their ac¬ 
curate information concerning meditated violence, and their extra¬ 
ordinary powers of resisting and defeating it, the obnoxious Barons 
must have brought to their defence means which merely human 
force was incapable of overthrowing; ao thi t, -becoming as much 
feared as hated, they were suffered for the last generation to remain 
unmolested. And tnis was the rather the ca->e, that the numerous 
vassals of this great house were perfectly satisfied with their feudal 
superiors, abumlantfiy ready to rise in their defence, and disposed 
to believe that, whether their lords were sorcerers or no, their own 
condition would not be mendeti by exchanging their government, 
•either for the rule of the crusaders'in this --holy warfare* or '{hat of 
the churchmen by whom it was instigated. The race of these 
barons ended in Herman von Arnheim, the maternal grandfather 
of Anije of »Gcierstein. He was buried with his helmet, sword, and 
edgeld, as is the German custom with the last male of a noble family. 
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“ But he left an only daughter, Sybilla of Arnheim, to inherit a 
considerable portion or his estate; and I never heard that the strong 
imputation of sorcery which attached to her house, prevented nu¬ 
merous applications'from persons of the highest distinction in*the 
Empire, to her legal guardian, the Emperor, for the rich heiress’s 
hand in marriage. ' Albert of Geierstein, however, though an exile, 
obtained the preference. He was gallaub and handsome, which re¬ 
commended him to Sybilla; and the Emperor, bent at the time on 
the vain idea of recovering his anthority in the S^triss mountains, 
was desirous to show himself generoifh to Albert, whom he con¬ 
sidered as a fugitive from his country for espousing the Imperial 
cause- You may thus see, most noble King Arthur, that Anne of 
Geierstein, the only child of their marriage, descends from no ordi¬ 
nary stock } and that circumstances in which she may be concerned, 
are not to be explained or judged of so easily, or upou the same 
grounds of reasoning, qs in the case of ordinary persons.” 

“ By my honest word. Sir Budolph of Donnerhugel,” said Arthur, 
studiously labouring to keep a command upon his feelings, w I can 
see nothing in your narratiye, and understand nothing from it, un¬ 
less it be that, because iu Germany, as in other countries, there 
have been fools who have annexed the idea of witchcraft and sorcery 
to the possession of knowledge and wisdom, you are therefore dis¬ 
posed to stigmatise a young maiden, who has always been respected 
and beloved by those aaound her, p a disciple of arts which, I trust, 
are as uncommon as unlawful.” 

Rudolph paused ere he replied. . 

“ I could nave wished,” he said, “ that you had been satisfied with 
the gi^ieral character of Anne of Gfiiersteiu’s maternal family, as 
offering some circumstances which may account for what you have, 
according to your own report, this night witnessed, and 1 am really 
unwilling to go into u^rre particular details. To no one can Anne 
of Geicrsteip’s fame he so dear us to me. I am, after her uncle’s 
family, her nearest relative, and had she remained iu Switzerland, 
or should she, as is most probable, return thither after the present 
visrt to her father, perhaps our connection might be drawn yet 
closer. This has, indeed, only been prevented by certain prejudices 
of her uncle’s respecting h^p father’s authority, and the nearness ot 
our relationship, which, however, comes within reach of a license 
very frequently obtained. But I onty mention these things to show 
you how much more tAider i must necessarily hold Anne of Geier- 
stein’s reputation, than it is possible for you to do, being a stronger, 
known to her but a sh«rt while since, and soon to part with her, as 
I understand your purpose, for ever.” 

The turn taken iu this kind of apology irritafcfd Arthur so highly, 
that it required all the reasons which recommended coolness, to en¬ 
able hipi to answer with assumed composure. „ 

“ I cifn have no.ground, Sir Hauptmaip” lie said, “ to challenge. 
any opinion which you may entwtnin of a young person with whom 
you ar® so closely connected, tu you appear to be, with Anne of 
Geierstein. I only wonder that, \>"stli such regard for !»er as your 
relationship implies, you should he di-spc.a d to receive, on popular 
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and trivial traditions, a belief which must injuriously affect your 
kinswoman, more especially one with whom you intimate a wish to 
.form a still more close connection. Bethink you, sir, that in all 
Christian lands, the imputation of sorcery is the most foul which can 
be thrown on Christian man or woman.” 

“And I am so far from intimating such an imputation,” said 
Rudolph, somewhat fiercely, “ that, by the good sword 1 wenv, he 
that dared give breath to such a thought against Anno of Geior- 
stein, must undergo my challenge, and take my life, or lose his own. 
But the question is not whether the maiden herself practises s6r- 
ccry, which he who avers had better get ready his tomb, and pro¬ 
vide for his soul’s safety; the doubt lies here, whether, as the de¬ 
scendant of a family, whose relations with the unseen world are 
reported to have been of the closest degree, elfish and fantastical 
beings may not have power to imitate her form, and to present her 
appearance where she is not personally present—in fine, whether 
they have permission to play at her expense fantastical tricks, which 
they cannot exercise over other Tnortals, whose forefathers have 
ever regulated their lives by the rules of the Church, mul died in 
regular communion with it. And as I sincerely desire to retain 
your esteem, I have no objection to communicate to you moro 
particular circumstances respecting her genealogy, confirming the 
idea I have now expressed. But you will understand they are of 
the most private nature, and that*? expect sAresy under the strictest 
personal penalty.” 

“I shall be silent, sir,” replied the young Englishman, still strug¬ 
gling with suppi’cssed passio^, “on everything respecting the char¬ 
acter of a maiden whom I am hound to respect so highly. Rut the 
fear of no man’s displeasure can add a feather’s weight to the 
guarantee of my own honour.” 

“Be it so,” said Rudolph; “it is not m>. wish to awake angry 
feelings; but I am desirous, both for the sake of your good opinion, 
which I value, and also for the plaiw-er explanation of what I have 
darkly intimated, to communicate to you what otherwise 1 would 
much rather have left untold.” - * 

“ You must be guided by your own sense of what is necessary and 
proper in the ease,” answered Philipson; ‘‘hut remember 1 press 
not on your confidence for the communication of anything that ought 
to remain secret, far less wherd that young lady is the subject.” 

Rudolph answered, after a minute’s jfs'ause,—* Thou hast scon and 
heard too much, Arthur, not to learn the rvhole, or at least all that 
I know, or apprehend on the mysterious sifbjcet. It is impossible 
but the circumstances must at times recur to your recollection, and 
I am desirous that you should possess all the information necessary 
to understand them as clearly as the nature of the facts will permit. 
We have^et, keeping leftward to view t£ie bog, upwards of a mile 
to make ere the circuit of the castle is accomplished. It will afford 
leisure enough for the tale I have l» tell.” 

- “ Speak on—I listen! ” answered the Englishman,^divided diet ween 

Ills desire lo know all that it was possibles to learn concerning Anne 
<jf Geierstein, and his dislike to hear her name pronounced with such 
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> pretensions as those of Ponncrhugcl, together with the revival of 
his original prejudices against the gigantic Swiss, whose manners, 
nhvays blunt, nearly to coarseness, seemed now marked by assumed 
superiority and presumption. Arthur listened, however, to his wild 
tale, and the interest which he took in it soon overpowered all other 
sensations. 


CHAPTER XI. 

33onner$ugcl’0 Xarratlbc. 

Tlioso be the adept's doctrines—every element 
Is peopled with Us separate race of spirits. 

The any Sylphs on the blue ether float; 

Jje»p in the earthy cavern skulks the Gnome ; 

'The sea-green Naiad slums the ocean-billow. 

And the fierce fire is yet a iriemlly home 
To its peculiar sprito—tho Salamander. 

Anonymous. 

I TOi.u yon (said Rudolph) that the Lords of Arnheim, though 
from father to son they were notoriously addicted to secret studies, 
were, nevertheless, like flic other (•ermtm nobles, followers of war 
and (he chase. This was peculiarly the case with Anne’s maternal 
grandfather, Herman of Arnheim, wltcf prided himself on possessing 
a splendid stud of horses, and one steed in particular, the noblest 
ever known in these circles of Germany. I should make wild work 
were I to attempt a description of snob an animal, so I will content 
myself with saying his colour was jet-black, without a hair of white 
either on liis face or fee*. For this reason, and the wildness of hi.s 
disposition, his master had termed him A p oily on ; a circumstance 
, which was secretly considered attending to sanction the evil reports 
’ which touched the house of Amlicini, being, it was said, the naming 
. of a favourite animal after a foul fiend. 

It chanced, one November day, that the Baron had been hunting 
in the forest, and did notf reaalrhome till nightfall. There were no 
guests with him, for, as I hinted to voy before, the castle of Arnheim 
seldom received any oilier tljan those from whom its inhabitants 
hoped to gain augmentation of knowledge. The Baron was seated 
alone in his hall, ilhuiiijnsted with cressets and torches. Ilis one 
hand held a volume covered with characters unintelligible to all save 
himself. The other rested on the marble table, on which was placed 
a 11 ask of Tokay wine. A page stood in respectful attendance near 
the bottom of the large andsdim apartment, and no sound was heard 
save tha^of the night-wind* when it sighed mournfully though the 
rusty coats oT mail, find wftved the taUered»bauners which were the 
• tapestry of the feudal hall. At <fuee the footstep of a person was 
heard ascending the stairs in haste and trepidation; the door of the 
hall was thrown violently open, and, terrified to a degree fit ecstasy, 
■Caspar, the hpad. of the Baron’s stable, or his master of horse* 
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stumbled up almost to the foot of the table at which Ins lord was 
seated, with the exclamation in his mouth,— 

“ My lord, my lord, a fiend is in the stable !” 

* What means this folly ? ” said the Baron, arising, surprised aud 
displeased at an interruption so unusual. 

“ Let me endure your displeasure,” said Caspar, “ if I speak not 
truth! Appllyon-” 

Here he paused. 

“ Speak out, thou frightened fool,” said the Baron; “ is my horse 
sick, or injured ? ” 

The master of the stalls again gasped forth the word, “Apollyon!” 

“Say on,” said the Baron; “were Apollyon in presence person¬ 
ally, it were nothing to shake a brave man’s mind.” 

“ The devil,” answered the master of the horse, “ is in Apollyon’s 
stall! ” 

“ Fool! ” exclaimed the nobleman, snatching a torch from the 
wall; “ what is it that could have turned thy brain in such silly 
fashion? Things like thee, that'are born to serve us, should hold 
their brains on a firmer tenure, for our sakes, if not for that of their 
worthless selves.” 

As he spoke, he descended to the court of the castle, to visit the 
stately range of stables which occupied all the lower part of llio 
quadrangle on one side. He entered, where fifty gallant steeds 
stood in rows on each side of t])e ample hall. At the side of each 
stall hung the weapons of offence ana defence of a man-at-arms, as 
bright as constant attention, could make them, together witli the 
buff-coat which formed the trooper’s under garment The Baron, 
followed by one or two of tne domestics, who had assembled full of 
astonishment at the unusual alarm, hastened up to the head of the 
stable, betwixt the rows of steeds. As he approached the stall of his 
fav wile horse, which was the uppermost qg the right-hand row, the 
gallant steed neither neighed; nor shook his head, nor stamped with 
his foot, nor gave the usual signs«of joy at his lord’s approach; a 
faint moaning, as if he implored assistance, was the only acknow¬ 
ledgment he gave of the Baron’s presence. ♦ 

■ Sir Herman held up the torch ? and discovered that there was in-' 
deed a tall dark figure standing m the*, stall, resting his hand on the 
horse’s shoulder. “ Who art thou,” said the Baron, “ and what dost 
thou here ? ” * 

“I seek refuge and hospitality,” reiflied the stranger; “aud I con¬ 
jure thee to grant it me, by the should^ of thy horse, and by the 
edge of thy sword, and so as they may nevcf- fail thee when thy need 
is at the utmost! ” 

“ Thou art, then, a brother of the Sacred Fire,” Said Baron 1 fer- 
man of Arnheim; “ and I may not refuse theo the refuge which 
thou reqwirest of me, after tlie ritual of the Persian Magi. From 
whom, aud for what length of time, dost thou crave my-protection ?’’ 

“From those,” replied the stranger, “who shall arrive in quest of- 
me before the morning cock shall crow, and for tlfc full t^ace of a 
year mid & day from this period." 

“ I may not refuse thee,” said the Baron, “ consistently with my 
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path and my honour. For a year aud a day I will be thy pledge, and 
thou shalfc share with me roof apd chamber, wine and food. But 
tlion, loo, must obey the law of Zoroaster, which, as it says. Let thp 
Stronger protect the weaker brother, says also, let the Wiser in¬ 
struct the brother who hath less knowledge. I am the stronger,‘and 
thou shall be safe under my protection j but thou art the wiser, and 
must instruct me in the more secret mysteries.” • 

j" “ You mock ypnr servant,” said the stranger visitor; “ but if aught 
Js known to Daiiuisckemend which can avail Herman, his instruc- 
iions^hall be as those of a father to a son. ” 

■■ 1 “ Come forth, then, from thy place of refuge,” said the Baron of 
Arnheim. “ I swear to thee by the sacred fire which lives without 
terrestrial fuel, and by the fraternity which is betwixt us, and by 
the shoulder of my horse, and the edge of my good sword, I will 
be thy warrand for a year aud a day, if so far my power shall ex¬ 
tend.” ' 

The stranger came forth accordingly; and those who saw (he 
singularity of his appearance, scare?! wondered at the fears of Cas¬ 
par, the stall-master, when he found such a person in the stable, by 
what mode of entrance he was unable to conceive. When lie reached 
the lighted hall, to which the Baron conducted him, as he would 
have done a welcome and honoured guest, the stranger appeared to 
be very tall, and of a dignified aspect. His dress was Asiatic, being 
a long black caftan, or g#wn, like that worn by Armenians, and a 
lofty square cap, covered with the wool of Astracan lambs. Every 
article of the areas was black, which gave relief to the long white 
heard, that flowed down over his bosom. # His gown was fastened by 
a sash of )|)ack silk network, in which, instead of a poniard or sword, 
was stuck a silver case, containing writing materials, aud a roll of 
parchment. The only ornament of his apparel consisted in a large 
ruby of uncommon brilliancy, which, when he approached the light, 
seemed to glow with such liveliness as if the gem itself had emitted 
the rays which it only reflected ba*k. To the oiler ol' refreshment, 
llio stranger replied, “ Bread I may not eat, water shall not moisten 
ijyy lip#, until the avenger shall have passed by the threshold.” 

A The Baron commanded the lamps to be trimmed, and fresh torches 
to be lighted, and, sending hi* whole household to rest, remained 
seated in the hall along with the stranger, liis suppliant. At the 
dead hour of midnight tlie gates of th? castle were shaken as by a 
whirlwind, and a voice, its of a lnfrald, was beard to demaud a herald’s 
Awful prisoner, Danuiachcnymd, the son of JIali. The warder then 
heard a lower window of the hall thrown open, and could distinguish 
his master’s voice addressing the person who had-thus summoned 
the castle. But the night was so dark that he might not see. the 
speakers, and the language •which they used was either entirely 
foreign, or.so largely interspersed with strange words, that b#could 
nut undersf.amba syllable wifi eh they said. Bearce five minutes had 
s'jlapacd, when he who was without again elevated his voice as before, 
and said iiwGermnfi, “ For a year and a day, tlipn, I forbear my for¬ 
feiture ;—btit coming for it when that time shall elapse, I durae.fi.r* 
W rigid, and will ny longer he withstood.” 
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From tliat period, Damrisclietneiul, the Persian, was a constant 
guest at the castle of Amheim, anil, indeed, never for any visible 
purpose crossed the drawbridge. His amusements, or studies, 
seemed centred in the library of the castle, and in the laboratory, 
wlieTe the Baron sometimes toiled in conjunction with him for many 
hours together. The inhabitants of the castle could find no fault in 
the Mag'ii#, or Pcrsiau, excepting his apparently dispensing with the 
ordinances of religion, since he neither went to mass nor confession, 
nor attended upon othci* religious ceremonies. The chaplain did 
indeed profess himself satisfied with the state of the stranger’s con* 
science ; but it had been long suspected that the worthy ecclesiastic 
held his easy office on the very reasonable condition of approving the 
principles, and asserting the orthodoxy, of all guests whom the Baron 
invited to share his hospitality. 

It was observed that Danniscliemend was rigid in paying his devo¬ 
tions, by prostrating himself in the first rays of the rising sun, and 
that he constructed a silver lamp of the most beautiful proportions, 
which he placed on a pedestal, representing a truncated column of 
marble, having its base sculptured with hicroglyphical imagery. With 
what essences he fed this flame was unknown to all, unless perhaps 
to the Baron; hut the flame was more steady, pure, and hfstrnus, 
than any which was ever seen, excepting the sun of heaven itself, 
and it was generally believed that the Magian made it nu object ol 
worship in the absence of thafrblessed liftiinary. Nothing else was 
observed of him, unless that liis morals seemed severe, his gravity 
extreme, his general inode*of life very temperate, and his fasts anil 
vigils of frequent recurrence. Except on particular occasions, lie 
spoke to no one of the castle hut the Baron; but as he l*wl money, 
and was liberal, lie was regarded by the domestics with awe, indeed, 
but without fear or dislike. 

Winter was succeeded by spring, sum mar brought her flowers, and 
autumn her fruits, which ripened and were fading, when a loot-page, 
who sometimes attended them in the laboratory to render manual 
assistance when required, heard the Persian say to the Baron di 
Arnheim, “You will do well, my non, to mark my words; Yor lav 
lessons to you are drawing to an end, and there is no power on oartfi 
which can longer postpone my fate. • 

“Alas, my master!’’said the Baron, “nml must 1 then lose the 
Iienefit of your direction, *usl when your guiding hand becomes 
necessary to place me on tbe Ycry*piiniacl& of the temple of wis¬ 
dom?” 

“Be not discouraged, my son,” answered the sage; “I will be¬ 
queath the task, of perfecting you in your studies to my daughter, 
who will come liither on purpose. But remember, if you value the 
permanence of your family, look not? upon her as aught else than n 
helpnTfclo in your studies; for if you*forget the instructress in the 
beauty of the maiden# you will be buried with your?-;word and your 
shield, as the last male of your house; and farther evil, believe nu\ 
will arise; for such, alliances never come to a lufypy issue, of which 
my owl? is an example.—But lmsh, we are observed. 

The household of the castle of Arnheim having but few £hings*io 
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interest them, were tlie more eager observers of those which came 
nuclei* their notice; and when the termination of the period when 
the Persian was to receive shelter hi the castle began to approach, 
’florae pf the inmates, under various pretexts, but which resolved info 
very terror, absconded, while others held themselves in expectation 
of some striking and terrible catastrophe. None such, however, 
took place; and, on the expected anniversary, long ere tlie witching 
utour of midniglit, Dannisenemend terminated his visit in the castle 
of Arnheim, by riding away from the gate ip the guise of an ordinary 
‘traveller. The Baron had meantime taken leave of his tutor with 
(many marks of regret, and some which amounted even to sorrow. 

I The sage Persian comforted him by a long whisper, of which the last 
part only was hoard,—“ By the first beam of sunshine she will bo 
with you. Be kind to her, but not over kind.” Ho then departed, 
and was never again seen or beard of in tbc vicinity of Arnheim. 

The Baron was observed during all the day after the departure of 
the stranger to be particularly melancholy, lie remained, contrary 
to liis custom, in the great hall, aim neither visited the library nor 
the laboratory, where lie could no longer enjoy the company of his 
departed instructor. Atdawn of the ensuing morning. Sir Herman 
summtmcd his page, and, contrary to his habits, which used to bo 
rather careless in respect of apparel, he dressed himself with great 
'accuracy; and, as he was in the prime of life and of a noble figure, 
lie had reason to be. satisfied with^iis appearance. Having per¬ 
formed liis toilet, he waited till the sun hau just appeared above the 
horizon, and, taking from the table the key of the laboratory, which 
Hie page believed must have lain there ^11 night, he walked thither, 
followed *y liis attendant. At the door the Baron made a pause, 
and seemed at one time to doubt whether he should not semi away 
the page, at another to hesitate whether he should open the door, as 
one might do who expected some strange sight within. lie pulled 
up resolution, however, turned the key, threw the door open, anil 
entered. The page followed clos* behind his master, and was aston¬ 
ished to the point of extreme terror at what he beheld, although 'the 
*.i::iit,%>wever extraordinary, had in it nothing save what was agree¬ 
able and lovely*. 

The silver lamp was extinguished, or removed from its pedestal, 
where stood in place of it a most beautiful female figure in the Per¬ 
sian costume, in which the colour of jJink predominated. But siie 
wore no turban or hdau-dreiuf of any kind, saving a blue riband 
■drawn through her auburn liair, and secured by a gold clasp, tlie 
outer side of which was 'ornamented by a superb opVd, which, amid 
the changing lights peculiar to that gem, displayed jnteruaily a slight 
tinge of red like a spark of fire. 

The figure of this young person was rather under the middle size, 
but perfectly well formed; the Eastern dress, with the wide^rousers 
gathered rourtd the ankles.*made risible tlie smallest and most beau¬ 
tiful feet which lmd ever been seen, while hands and arms of the 
most perfect svmfuetry were partly seen from under the folds of the 
robe. The little lady's countenance was of a lively and expressive 
Character, in which*spirit and wit seemed to predominate; amt the. 
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quick dark eye, with its beautifully formed eyebrow, seemed to pre¬ 
sage the arch remark, to which the rosy and half-smiling lip appeared 
ready to give utterance. 

The pedestal on which she stood, or rather was perched, would 
have appeared unsafe had any figure heavier than her own been 
placed there. But, however she had been transported thither, she 
seemed t6 rest on it as lightly and safely as a linnet, when it has 
dropped from the sky on the tendril of a rose-bud. The first beam 
of the rising sun, faUmg^through a window directly opposite to the 
pedestal, increased the effect of this beautiful figure, winch remained 
as motionless as if it had been carved in marble. She only expressed 
her sense of the Baron of Arnbeim’s presence by something of a 
quicker respiration, and a deep blush, accompanied by a slight sntjj&i 

Whatever reason the Baron of Arnheira might have for expect® 
to sec some such object as now exhibited its actual presence, tne 
degree of beauty winch it presented was so much beyond his expec¬ 
tation, that for an instant he stood without breath or motion. At 
once, however, he seemed to recollect that it was his duty to welcome 
the fair stranger to his castle, aud to relieve her from her precarious 
situation, lie stepped forward accordingly with the words of wel¬ 
come on his tongue, and was extending his arms to lift her from the 
pedestal, which was nearly six feet high; but the light and active 
stranger merely accepted the support of his hand, and descended on 
the floor as light and as safe al?if she had been formed of gossamer. 
It was, indeed, only by the momentary pressure of her little hand 
that the Baron of Arnheim'was finally made sensible that he had t<> 
do with a being of flesh and blood. 

“ 1 am come as I have been commanded,” she said, lookftlg around 
her. “ You must expect a strict and diligent mistress, and I hope 
for the credit of an attentive pupil.” 

After the arrival of this singular antT* interesting being in the 
castle of Arnhcint, various alterations took place within the. interior 
of -the household. A lady of high rank ami small fortune, the re¬ 
spectable widow, of a Count of the Empire, who was the Baron’s 
blood relation, received and accepted an invitation to preside over, 
her kinsman’s domestic affairs, and rente> e, by her countenance, any 
suspicions which might arise from tire presence of Herniione, as the 
beautiful Persian wasjgenereUy called. 

The Countess Waldstctten carried her complaisance so far as to 
be present on almost all occasions, whether in the laboratory or 
library, when the Baron of Arnheim received lessons from, or pur¬ 
sued studies with, the young and lovely tutor who had been thus 
strangely substituted for the aged Magus. If this lady’s report was 
to be trusted, their pursuits were of a most extraordinary nature, 
and the results which she sometimes witnessed were such os to cre¬ 
ate fear as well as surprise*. But she strongly vindicated them from 
practising unlawful arts, or overstepping the boundaries of naturat- 
scienee. t 

, A better judge of such matters, the Bishop of Bamberg himself, 
made a visit to Arnheim, on purpose to witness the wisdom of which 
so much was reported through the whole Rhine’-country. He non- 
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versed with Ilermione, and found her deeply impressed with the 
truths of religion, and so perfectly acquainted with its doctrines that 
he compared her to a doctor of theology in the dress of an Eastern 
dancing-girl. When aslced regarding her knowledge of languages 
and science, he answered that he had heen attracted to Arnheim by 
the most extravagant reports on these points, but that he must re- 
.tum confessing “ the half thereof had not been told unto Trim.” 

In consequence of this indisputable testimony, the sinister reports 
which had been occasioned by the singular appearance of the fair 
tstranger were in a great measure lulled to sleep, especially as her 
amiable manners won the involuntary good-will of every one that 
approached her. 

Meantime a marked alteration began to take place in the Inter¬ 
views between the lovely tutor and her pupil. These were conducted 
with the same caution as before, and never, so far as could be ob¬ 
served, took place without the presence of the Countess of Wald- 
stetten, or some other third person pf respectability. But the scenes 
of these meetings were no longer the scholar’s library, or the chem¬ 
ist’s laboratory;—the gardens, the groves, were resorted to for 
amusqment; and parties of hunting and fishing, with evenings spent 
in the dance, seemed to announce that the studies of wisdom were 
for a lime abandoned for the pursuits of pleasure. It was not diffi¬ 
cult to guess the meaning of this; the Baron of Arnheim and his 
fair guest, speaking a language different from all others, could enjoy 
their private conversation even amid all the tumult of gaiety around 
them; and no one was surprised to hear'it formally announced, after 
a few weeks of gaiety, that tliqfair Persian Was to be wedded to the 
Baron of%\rnheim. 

The manners of this fascinating young person were so pleasing, 
her conversation so animated, her v.it so keen, yet so well tempered 
with good nature and mcJUesty, that, notwithstanding her unknown 
origin, her high fortune attracted less envy than might have been 
expected in a case so singular. ‘Above all, her generosity amazed 
and wpn the hearts of all the young persons who approached her. 
^lor wealth seemed to be measureless, for the many rich jewels 
which she distributed among her fair friends would otherwise have 
left her without ornaments fof herself. These good qualities, her 
liberality above all, together with a simplicity of thought and char¬ 
acter, which formed a» beautify! contrast to the depth of acquired 
knowledge which she was well known to possess,—these, and her 
iotol want of ostentation, nfhde her superiority he pardoned among 
her companions. Still there was notice taken of some peculiarities, 
exaggerated perhaps by envy, which seemed to dr Aw a mystical dis¬ 
tinction between the beautiful Ilermione and the mere mortals with 
whom she lived and conversed. 

In the toerry dance she qr&s so unrivalled in lightness ancTagiJity 
that her performance* seemed that of an aerial being. She conla, 
without suffering from her exertion, continue the pleasure till she 
had tired Sul the most active revellers; and even the youiyr Duke, 
of Hochsnringcn, who was reckoned the most indefatigable at that 
exercise in Germany, having been lier partner for half an hour, was 
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compelled to break off the dance, and throw himself, totally exhausted, 
qn a couch, exclaiming', ho had been dancing, not with a woman, but 
wj^li an ignis fatwus. 

Other whispers averred that, while she played with her young 
companions in the/labyrinth ajnl mazes of the castle gardens at hide; 
nnd-seek, or similar games of activity, she became animated with the 
same supernatural alertness which was supposed to inspire her in 
the dance. She appeared amongst her companions, and vanished 
from them, with a aegree.nf rapidity which was inconceivable; and 
hedges, treillage, or suchlike obstructions, were surmounted by her 
in a manner wliich the most vigilant eye could not detect; for, after 
being observed on the side of the barrier at one instant, in anothef 
she was beheld close beside the spectator. 

In such moments, when her eyes sparkled, her cheeks reddened 
and her whole frame became animated, it was pretended that the 
opal clasp amid her tresses, the ornament which sue never laid aside, 
shot forth the little spark, or tongue of flame, which it always dis¬ 
played, with an increased vivacity. In the same manner, if in the 
half-darkened hall the conversation of Hermione became unusually 
animated, it was believed that the iewel became brilliant, and even 
displayed a twinkling and flashing gleam which seemed to be emitted 
by the geta itself, and not produced iu the usual manner, by the re¬ 
flection of some external light. Her maidens were also hoard to 
surmise that, when tlieir mistress was agitated by any hasty or brief 
resentment (the only weakness of temper which she was sometimes 
observed to display), they could observe dark-red sparks flash from 
the mystic brooch, as if it .sympathised with the wearer’s emotions. 
The women who attended on her toilet farther reported,.that this 
gem w as never removed but for a few minutes, when the Baroness’s 
hair was combed out: that she was unusually pensive and silent dur¬ 
ing the time it was laid aside, and particularly apprehensive when 
any liquid was brought near it. Even in the use of holy water at 
the, door of the church, she was observed to omit the sign of the 
cross on the forehead, for fear, it was supposed, of the water touch¬ 
ing the valued jewel. 

These singular reports did not prevent the marriage of the Baron 
of Arnheim from proceeding as had, been arranged. It was cele¬ 
brated in the usual form, and with the utmost splendour, ancl the 
young couple seemed to commence a life of happiness rarely to bo 
found on earth. In the course of tw'clvo moiftlis trie lovely Baroness 
presented her husband with a daughter*,which was to be christened 
Sybilla, after the Count’s mother. As the health of the child was 
excellent, the ceremony ivas postponed till the recovery of the mo¬ 
ther from her confinement; many were invited to be present on the 
occasion, and the castle was thronged with company. 

It happened that amongst the guests was an old lady, notorious 
for playing iu private society the part df a malicious fairy in a min¬ 
strel’s tale. This was the P»ai mess of Steinfeldt, famous in th<5 
neighbourhood for ljev insatiable curiosity and dverweening pride. 
*She hat 1 not been many days in the castle etc. by the aid of a female 
attendant, who acted as an intelligencer, she had made herself mis- 
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tress of all that was heard, said, or suspected, concerning the pecu¬ 
liarities of the Baroness Hermione. It was on the morning of the day 
appointed for the christening, while the whole company were assem¬ 
bled in the hall, and waiting till the Barouess should appear, to phss 
with them to the chapel, that there arose between the censorious 
and haughty dame whom we hare just mentioned and the Countess 
Woldstetten a violent discussion concerning some point,of disputed 
precedence. It was referred to the Baron von Arnheim, who de¬ 
cided in favour of the Countess. Madame de Steinfcldt instantly 
ordered her palfrey to be prepared, and Rer attendants to mount. 

' “I leave this place,” she said, “which a good Christian ought 
never to have entered; I leave a house of which the master is a sor¬ 
cerer, the mistress a demon who dares not cross her brow with holy 
water, and their trencher-companion one who, for a wretched pit¬ 
tance, is willing to act as matchmaker between a wizard and an 
incarnate fiend! ” 

She then departed, with rage in her countenance, and spite in her 
heart. 


The Baron of Arnheim then stepped forward, and demanded of 
the knights and gentlemen around] if there were any among them 
wlio would dare to make good with his sword the infamous falsehoods 
thrown upon himself, his spouse, and his kinswoman. 

There was a general answer, utterly refusing to defend the Baron¬ 
ess of Steinfeldt’s words iu so had tyiause, ana universally testifying 
the belief of the company that she spoke in the spirit of calumny and 
falsehood. m 

“ Then let that lie fall to tho ground, which no man of courage 
will hold up,” said the Baron of Arnhetm; “ only, all who arc here 
this morning shall be satisfied whether the Baroness Hermione doth 
or doth not share the rites of Christianity.” 

The Countess of Waldstetten made anxious signs to him while he 
spoke thus; and when the crowd permitted her to approach near 
linn, she was heard to whisper, “ O, be not rash! try no experiment! 
there is something mysterious about that opal talisman; be prudent, 
and let the matter pass by.” 

The Baron, wh# was in a more towering passion than well became 
the wisdom to which he piade pretence—although it will be perhaps 
allowed, that an affront so public, and iu such a time and place, was 
enough to shake the prudence of the most staid, and the philosophy 
of the most wise—answered sternly and briefly, “ Are you, too, such 
a fool ? ” and retained his nurpose. 

The Baroness of Arnheim at this moment entered the hall, looking 
just so pale from her late confinement, as to render her lovely coun¬ 
tenance more interesting, if less animated, than uSual. Having paid 
lier compliments to the assembled company with the most graceful 
and condescending attention, she was beginning to inqjjire why 
Madaimyde Steinfe^lt wa*not present, when lier husband made the 
signal for the company to move f§nvard to the chapel, and lent the 
Baroncs%his nrn* to bring up the rear. Tho chapel was nearly filled 
by the splendid company, and all eyes were bent on theii^ host aijd 
•hostess, as they tattered the place of devotion immediately nftet four 
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jfoung ladies, who supported the infant babe in a light and beautiful 

As they passed the threshold, the Baron dipt his finger in the font- 
stone, and offered holy water to his lady, who accepted it, as usual, 
by touching his finger with her own. But then, as if to confute the 
calumnies of the malevolent lady of Steinfeldt, with an air of spor¬ 
tive familiarity which wAs rather unwarranted by the time and place, 
he flirted on her beautiful forehead a drop or two of the moisture 
which remained on his owivhand. The opal, on which one of these 
drops had lighted, shot out a brilliant spark like a falling star, and 
became the instant afterwards lightless and colourless as a common 
pebble, while the beautiM Baroness sank on the floor of the chapel 
with a deep sigh of pain. All crowded around her in dismay. The 
unfortunate Hermione was raised from the ground, and conveyed to 
her chamber? and so much did her countenance and pulse alter", with¬ 
in the short time necessary to do this, that those who looked upon 
her pronounced her a dying woman. She was no sooner in her own 
apartment than she requested to be left alone with her husband. ITe 
remained an hour in the room, and when lie came out he locked ami 
double-locked the door behind him. He then betook himself to 
the chapel, and remained there for an hour or more, prostrated litforo 
the altar. 

In the mean time most of the guests had-dispersed in dismay: 
though some abode out of courtly or curiosity. There was a general 
sense of impropriety in suffering the door of the sick lady’s ap -tnient 
to remain locked; but, alarmed at the whole circumstances of her 
illness, it Was some time erc\;iny one dared disturb the devotions of 
the Baron. At length medical aid arrived, and the Countess 4»f Wold- 
stettin took upon her to demand the key. She spoke more than 
once to a man, who -teemed incapable of hearing, at least of under¬ 
standing, what she said. At length he gave her the key, and added 
sternly, as ho did so, that all aid was unavailing, and that it was his 
pleasure that all strangers should l*ave the castle. There were few 
who inclined to stay, when, upon opening the door of the chamber 
in which the Baroness had been deposited little more than two hours 
before, no traces of her could be discovered, nnlefts that there was 
about a handful of light grey ashes, like such as might have been pro¬ 
duced by burning fine paper, found on the bed where she had been 
laid. A solemn funeral was'nevcrtheless performed, with masses, 
and all other spiritual rites, for the sohl of the'high and noble Lady 
Hermione of Arnheim; and it was exactly on that same day three 
years that the Baron himself was laid in the grave of the same chapel 
of Arnlieim, with award, shield, and helmet, as the last male of his 
family. 

Here the Swiss paused, for they were 1 approaching the bridge of 
the caslie of Graffs-lust. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

... ■ . Dalleve me, sir. 

It carries a rare form—But ‘tit a spirit 

The Tempest. 

There was a short silence after the JJernese had concluded his 
,, singular tale. Arthur Philipson’s attention had been gradually and 
intensely attracted by a story, which was too much in unison with 
the received ideas of the age to be encountered by the unhesitating 
incredulity with which it must haTe been heard in later and more 
enlightened times. 

He was also considerably struck by the manner in whifch it had 
been told by the narrator, whom he had hitherto only regarded in 
the light of a rude huntsman or soldier; whereas lie now allowed 
Donnerhugel credit for a more Extensive acquaintance with the 
general manners of the world than he bad previously anticipated. 
The Swiss rose in his opinion ns a man of talent, but without mak¬ 
ing the slightest progress in his affections. “ The swashbuckler,” 
lie said to himself; “ nas brains as well as brawn and bones, and is 
fitter for the office of commanding others than 1 formerly thought 
him.” Then, turning to his companion, he thanked him for the 
tale which had shortened the way in so interesting a manner. 

“ And it is from this singular marriage," he continued, “ that Anne 
of Geierstein derives her origin ? ” s 

“ Her ^mother,” answered the Swiss, “was Sybilla of Arnheitu, 
the infant at whose christening the mother died—disappeared—or 
whatever you may list to call it. The haronv of Arnlieim, being a 
male fief, reverted to the* Emperor. The castle lias'll ever been in¬ 
habited since the death of the last lord; and has, as I have heard, 
become in some sort ruinous. The occupations of its ancient pro¬ 
prietors, and, above all, the catastrophe of its Inst inhabitant, nave 
.beenthought to render it no eligible place of residence.” 

“Did there appear anything preternatural,” said the English¬ 
man, “ about the young Bareness, who married the brother of the 
Landamman ? ” 

“ So far as I have hqprd,” replied Rudolph, “ there were strange 
stories. It was said that the ifursea, at the dead of night, have seen 
Hermione, the lost Baronqps of Arnheim, stand weeping by the side 
of the child’s cradle, and other things to the same purpose. But 
here I speak from less correct information than (that from which I 
drew my former narrative.” 

“ And since the credibility of a story, not very probable in itself 
must needs be granted, or withheld, according to the evidffiice cm 
which it is given, may I aSk you,” said Arthur, “ to tell me wlfat is 
"the authority on which you have m much reliance ? ” 

“ Willisgfy,” iRiswered Iho Swiss. " Know that Theodore Don¬ 
nerhugel, the favourite page of the last Baron of Arnlieiie, was my 
fatherfs brothey. Upon his master’s death, lie Retired to his native* 
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town of Berne, an4 most of Iris time was employed in training n»e 
up to,«rms and martial exercise^, as well according to the fashion 
or Germany as of Switzerlaod, for he was master of all He wit- 
neased with his own eyes, and heard with his own ears, great part 
of the melancholy and mysterious events which I have detailed to 
you. Should you ever visit Berne, you may Bee the good old man.” 

“ You think, then,” said Arthur, “ that the appearance which I 
have this night seen, is connected with the mysterious marriage of 
Anne of Geierstein’s grandfather.” 

“Nay,” replied Rudolph, “think not that I can lay down any 
positive explanation of a thing so strange. 1 pan only say that, 
unless I did you the injustice to disbelieve your testimony respecting 
the apparition of this evening, I know no way to account for it, 
exceptby remembering that there is a portion of the young lady's 
blood which is thought not to be derived from the race of Adam, 
but more-or less directly from one of those elementary spirits, which 
have been talked of both in ancient and modern times. But 1 may 
ho mistaken. We will see how rfhe bears herself in the morning, 
and whether she carries in her looks the weariness and paleness of 
a midnight watcher. If she doth not, .we may be authorised in 
thinking, either that your eyes have strangely deceived you, on that 
they have been cheated by some spectral appearance, which is not 
of this world.” , 

To this the young Englishman attempted no reply, nor was there 
time for any; for they were immediately afterwards challenged by 
the sentinel from the drawbridge. 

The question, “ Who go^g there ? ” was twice satisfactorily an¬ 
swered before Sigismund would admit the patrol to cross the draw¬ 
bridge. 

“Ass and mule that thou art,” said Budolph, “what was the 
meaning of thy delay ? ” » 

“ Ass and mule thyself, Hnuptmau ! ” said the Swiss, in answer to 
this objurgation. “ I have been surprised by a goblin on my post 
once to-night already, and I have got so much experience upon that * 
matter, that I will not easily be caught a second time.” - r 
“ What goblin, thou fool,” said Donnerbugel, “would be idle en¬ 
ough to play his gambols at the expense of so very poor an animal 
as thou art?” 

“ Tliou art as cross as my father, Ilauptnmn,” replied SigismumI, 
“ who cries fool and blockhead at eVery word I speak; and yet 1 
have lips, teeth, and tongue to speak wi% just like other folk.” . 

“ We will not contest the matter, Sigismund,” said Rudolph. “ It 
is clear, that if t!|pu dost differ from other people, it is in a parti¬ 
cular which thou const be hardly expected to hud out or acknow¬ 
ledge. But what, in the name of simplkity, is it which hath alarmed 
thee oft-thy post ? ” , 

“ Marry, thus it was, Jlauptman,” returned Svgismuixl Biedcrman, 
“ I was something tired, you see, vith looking up at the broad moon/ 
and thinking what in. the universe it could be made of, and how we 
came to ree it just as well here as at home, this place being so many 
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miles from 'Geietstein. I was tired, I say, of this and oilier per¬ 
plexing thoughts, so I drew my |nr cap down over my ears, for I 
promise you the wind bletf shrill; and then I planted myself §rra 
on iny feet, with one of my legs a little advanced, and both my bonds 
resting on my partisan, which I placed upright before me to rest 
upon ; add so I shut mine eyes.” 

“ Shut thine eyes, Sigltmund, and thou upon thy Watch! ” ex¬ 
claimed Donnerbugel. 

“ Care not thou for that,” answered Sigismtiud; “ I kept my ears 
open. And yet it was to littlepnrpose, for sotnething came upon 
the bridge with a step as Btealthy as that of A mouse. I looked up . 
with a start at the moment it was opposite to me, and when I looked 
up—whom think you I saw? ” 

“ Some fool like thyself,” said'Rudolph; at the same time pressing 
Philipson’s foot to make him attend to the answer; a hint .widen 
was little .necessary, since he waited for it in the utmost agitation. 
Out it Came at last. - » 

“ By Saint Mark,-it was Our own Anne of Geierstein t” 

“ It is impossible ! ” replied the Bernese. 

“ 1 should liave Said so tod,” quoth Sigismund, "for I had peeped 
into’her bedroom before she went thither, and it was so bedizened 
that a queen or a princess might have slept in it; and why should 
the wench get out of her good quarters, with all her friends about 
her to guard her, and gft out to w«*ider iu the forest ? ” 

“ Maybe,” said Rudolph, “ she only looked from the bridge to see 
how the night waned.” 

“ No,” said Sigismund; “ slie was Returning from the forest. I 
saw lic%when she reached the end of the bridge, and thought of 
striking at her, conceiving it to be the devil in her likeness. But I 
remembered my halberd is no birch switch to chastise boys and 
girls with; and had 1 done Anne any harm, you would all hare been 
angry with me, and, to speak truth, I should have been ill pleased 
with myself; for although she doth make a jest of me now and then, 
yet it were a dull house ours were we to lose Anne.” 

“ ass,” answered the Bernese, “ didst thou speak to this form, or 
goblin as you call it ? ” 

“Indeed I did not, Onptain Wiseacre. My father is ever angry 
with me when I speak without tliiqjring, and 1 could not at that 
particular moment thi*k on anything to the purpose. Neither was 
there time to think, for she passed me like a snowflake upon a whirl¬ 
wind. I marphed into the castle after her, however, calling on her 
by name; so the sleepers were awakened, and men flew to their 
arms, and there was as much confusion as if Aschibald of IIagen> 
bach had been among us with sword and pike. And who should 
come out of her little bedtoom, as much startled and as much in a 
bustle ap any of us, but Mrs Anne herself I And as she jffotested 
she had npv^r left*her room that night, why 1, Sigismund Bleder- 
man, was made t6 stand the whole blame, as if I could prevent 
people’s*ghosts from walking. But Ltold her my mind when l saw 
them all so set qgainst me. 'And Mistress Anne/ quethI,'it’s 
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well known the kindred you come of; and, after this fair notice, if 
you tend any of your double-gangers 1 to me, let them put iron skull- 
Gttm on their heads, for I willgive them the length and weight of a 
Swiss halberd, come in wliat shape they list.’ However they all 
called, ‘ Shame on me! ’ and my father drove me out again, with as 
little remorse as if I had been the old house-dog, which had stolen 
in from his Vatch to the fireside.” 

The Bernese replied, with an air of coldness approaching to con¬ 
tempt, “ You have slept ow* your watch, Sigismutra, a high militaiy 
offence, and you hare dreamed while you slept. You were in good- 
luek that the Landaraman did not suspect your negligence, or, in¬ 
stead of being sent, back to your duty like a lazy watch-dog, you 
might have been scourged back like a faithless one to your kennel 
at Geierstein, as chanced to poor Ernest for a less matter.” 

“ Ernest lias not yet gone back though,® said Bigismund, “ and I 
'think he may pass as far into Burgundy as we shall do in this jour¬ 
ney. I pray you, however, Hauptaaan, to treat me not dog-like, but 
as a man, aim send some one to relieve me, instead of prating here 
in the cold night air. If there be anything to do to-morrow, as I 
well guess there may, a mouthful of food ana a minute of sleep will 
be but a fitting preparative, and I have stood watch here these two 
mortal hours.” 

Willi that the young giant yawned portentously, as if to enforce 
the reasons of his appeal- « * 

“A mouthful and a minute?” said Rudolph,—“a roasted ox ami 
a lethargy like that of the SSven Sleepers would scarce restore you 
to the use of your refreshed and waking senses. But I am your 
friend, Sigismuucl, and you are secure in my favourable report; you 
shall he instantly relieved, that you may sleep, if it be possible, with¬ 
out disturbances from dreams.—Pass on, young men ” (addressing 
the others, who by tills time had come up),“* and go to your rest; 
Arthur of England and 1 will report to the Ijaudastpian and the 
Banneret the account of our patrol.® 1 
The patrol accordingly entered the castle, and were soon Ijeard 
joining their slumbering companions. Rudolph Donnerliugel seized ' 
Arthur’s arm, and, while they went towards the hall, whispered iu 
his ear,— 

“ These are strange passages!—How think you we should report 
them to the deputation ? ” r 

“ That I must refer to yourself,” said Arthur; “ you*are the cap¬ 
tain of onr watch. I have done my dutyWn telling you what I saw 
—or thought 1 saw ? it is for you to judge how far it is fitting to 
communicate it tofthe Landamman; only, as it concerns the honour 
of his family, to lus ear alone 1 think it should be confided." 

“ I sqg no occasion for that,” said the'Bernese, hastily j “ it cannot 
affect or interest our general safety. Btitl may take occasion here- 
after*to speak with Anne on this subject. " * ,, 

This latter hint gave as much pfun to Arthur, as.the general pro- 

* i 

J Double-walkers, a name In Oerinauy for those aerial duplicates -of humanity who 
represent the features and appearance ot other living pel-sons. 1 
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f iosal of silence on an affair so delicate had afforded him satisfaction, 
lut his uneasiness was of a kind which he felt it necessary to sup¬ 
press, and he therefore replied with as much composure as he could 


assume:— 

“ You will act, Sir Hauptman, as your sense of duty and delicacy 
shall dictate. For me, I shall be silent on what you call tfye strange 
passages of the night, rendered doubly wonderful by tne report of 
Kigismund Biederman.” 

“ And also on what you have seen and*heard concerning our aux¬ 
iliaries of Berne ? ” said Rudolph. 

“ Ou that J shall certainly be silent,’’ said Arthur; “ unless thus 
fur, that I mean to communicate to my father-the risk of his baggage 
being liable to examination and seizure at La Ferette.” 

“ It is needless,’’said Rudolph; “ I will answer with head and hand 
for the safety of everything belonging to him.” 

“ I thank you in his name,” said Arthur; “ but we are peaceful 
travellers, to whom it must be mu#h more desirable to avoid a broil 
than to give occasion for one, even when secure of coming out of it 
triumphantly.” 

“ These are the sentiments of a merchant, but not of a soldier,” 
said Rudolph, in a cold and displeased tone; “ but the matter is your 
<»wn, and you must act in it as you think best. Only remember, if 
you go to La Ferette without our assistance, you hazard both goods 
and life.” ¥ 


They entered, as he spoke, the apartment of their fellow-travellers. 
The companions of their patrol had Slready laid themselves down 
amongst their sleeping comrades at tint lower end of the room. The 
Landanaaian and the Bannerman of Berne heard Donnerliugel make 
a report, that his patrol, both before and after midnight, had been 
made in safety, and without any encounter which expressed either 
danger or suspicion. The Bernese then wrapped him in his cloak, 
and, lying down ou the straw, with that happy indifference to accom- 
.modiition- and promptitude to s&ize the moment of repose, which is 
acouired bv a life of vigilance aud InmlsLio. was in a few minutes 


fast asleep. , 

Arthur remained ou foot but a little longer, to dart an earnest look 
on the door of Anne of GreierStein’s apartment, and to reflect on the 
wonderful occurrences of the evening*. But they formed a chaotic 
mystery, for which he. <*uld s«jp no clew, and the necessity of holding 
instant communication with his father compelled him forcibly to turn 
his thoughts iu that direction. He was obliged to observe caution 
and secresy in accomplishing his purpose. For this he laid himself 
down beside his parent, whose couch, with the h%spitality which ho 
had experienced from the beginning of his intercourse with the kind- 
hearten Swiss, had been arranged in what was thought most 


importmft tidings for his private ear. 

“An attack on .our post?” said 1 
’take to our weapons?" 


said the elder Pliilipson j 4 must 
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“Not now,” said Arthurs “and I pray of you not to rise or make 
alarm—this matter concerns us alone.” 

It Tell it instantly, ray son,” replied his father j “you speak to one 
tod much used to danger to he startled at it.” 

“ It is a case for your wisdom to consider*’ said Arthur. “ I had 
information while upon the patrol, that the Governor of La Ferette 
will unquestionably seize upon your baggage and merchandise, under 
pretext of levying dues claimed by the Duke of Burgundy. I have 
also been informed that ovR escort of Swiss youth are determined to 
resist this exaction, and conceive themselves possessed of the numbers 
and means sufficient to do so successfully.” 

“By St George, that must not be!” said the elder Philipson; “it 
woula be ah evu requital to the true-hearted Landamman, to give 
the fiery Duke a pretext for that war whieh the excellent old man is 
so anxiously desirous to avoid, if it be possible. Any exactions, 
however unreasonable, 1 will gladly pay. But to have my papers 
seized on were utter ruin. I partly feared this, and it made me un¬ 
willing to join myself to the Landamman’s party. We must now 
break off from it. This rapacious governor will not surely lay bauds 
on the deputation which seeks his master’s court under protection of 
the law of nations; but I can easily see how he might make our 
presence with them a pretext for quarrel, which will equally suit his 
own avaricious spirit and the humour of these fiery young men, who 
are seeking for matter of offence. This shall not be taken for our 
*sake. We will separate ourselves from the deputies, and remain 
behind till they are passed on. If this De Hagenbach be not the 
most unreasonable of men, !• will find a way to content him so far os 
we are individually concerned. Meanwhile I will instantly r/ake the 
Landamman,” he said, “ and acquaint him with our purpose.” 

This was immediately done, for Philipson was not slow in the 
execution of his resolutions. In a minute he was standing by the 
side of Arnold Biederman, who, raised on his elbow, was listening to 
his communication, while, over the Shoulder of the Landamman, rose 
the head and long beard of the deputy from Schwitz, his large.clear 
blue eyes gleaming from beneath a for cap, bent on the Englishman’s 
face, but stealing a glance aside now and then to mark the impres¬ 
sion which what was said made upon Lis colleague. 

“ Good friend and host,” sajd the elder Philipson, “ we have heard 
for a certainty that our poor merchandise will be subjected to tax¬ 
ation or seizure on our passage through La Ferette, and I would 
gladly avoid all cause of quarrel, for s our sake as well as our 
own.” 

“Youdo not Ajubt that we can and will protect you?’’replied 
the Landamman. a “ I tell you, Englishman, that the guest of a Swiss 
is as safe by his side as an eaglet uridcr"the wing of its dam ; and to 
leave ffs because danger approaches, is k but a poor compliment to 
our courage or constancy. I am desirous of peace; bill not the Duke 
of Burgundy himself should wrofig a guest of mjne, so far as my 
power might prevent it.’.’ * 

' At thii the deputy from Schwitz clenched a fist like a bull’s 
knuckles, and showed it above the shoulders of his friend. 
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“ It is even to avoid Uiis, my worthy host,” replied Pliilipson, “ that I 
intend to separate from your friendly company sooner than I desire or 
purposed. Bethink you, my brave and worthy nost, you are an anJbas- 
sador seeking' a national peace, I a trader seeking private gain. War, 
or quarrels which may cause war, are alike ruinous to your purpose 
and mine. I confess to you frankly, that lam wining and aide to pay 
a large ransom, and when you are departed I wilt negdtiate for the 
amount. I will abide in the. town of B&le till I have made fair terms 
with Archibald de Hagenbaeh; and evenrif he is the avaricious extor- 
• tioner you describe him, lie will be somewhat moderate with me 
rather than run the risk of ioBing his booty entirely, by my turning 
back, or taking another route.” 

“ You speak wisely, Sir Englishman,” said the Landamman; “ and 
I thank you for recalling my duty to my remembrance. But you 
must not, nevertheless, be exposed to danger. So Boon as we move 
forward the country will be again open to the devastations of the 
Burgundian Biders and Lanz-knechts, who will Bweep the roods in 
every direction. The people of B&leare unhappily too timorous to 
protect you; they would yield you up upon the Governor’s first hint; 
and/or justice or lenity, you might as well expect it in hell as from 
Hagenbaeh.” 

“There are conjurations, it is said, that can make hell itself 
tremble,” said Philfpson: “ and I liave means to propitiate even this 
De Hagenbaeh, providing I can get to private speech witli him. 
But, I own, 1 can expect nothing from his wild riders but to be put 
to death for the value of mv cloak.” • 

“ If that be the case," said the Landamman, ** and if you must needs 
separate from us, for which I deny not that yon have alleged wisd and 
worthy reasons, wherefore should you not leave Graffa-lust two hours 
before us? The roads will be saf'o, as our escort is expeeted; ami 
yon will probably, if you travel early, find De Hagenbaeh sober, and 
as capable as be ever is of bearing reason—that is, of perceiving his 
own interest. But, after his brtakfiist is washed down with Rliine- 
wein, which he drinks'every morning before he hears mass, his fury 
blinds even his avarice.” 

“ All I want, in order to execute this scheme,” said Pliilipson, “ is 
the loan of a mule to carry wy valise, which is packed up with your 
baggage.” 

“Take the she-m.uk,” said the Landamman; “she belongs to 
my brother here from Schwitz; he will gladly bestow her.on thee.” . 

“ If she were worth tweaty crowns, ana my comrade Arnold desired 
me to do so,” said the old whiteboard. 

“ I will accept her as a loan with gratitude," said the Englishman. 
“ But how can you dispense with the use of the creature ? You have 
only one left.” • 

“ Wejcan easily supply pftr want from Bale,” said the Landamman. 
“Nay, wtvcdh make this uttle delay serve your purpose. Sir English¬ 
man. Imamed a for our time of departure, the first hour after day¬ 
break ; Ve will postpone it to the second hour, which will give us 
enough ofiime to get a horse or mule, and you, Sir PhiUwon, space 
‘ to reach La Ferette, where I trust you will nave achieved your busV 
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nos* with De llagcnbach to your conteufcment, and will join Company 
again with us as we travel through Burgundy.” 

£lf our mutual objects will permit our travelling together, worthy 
.Laudaraman,” answered the merchant, “I shall esteem myself most 
happy in becoming the partner of your journey.—And now resume 
the repose which Xhave interrupted." 

" God bl«Ss you, wise and true-hearted man," said the Landaimnnn, 
rising and embracing the Englishman. “Should we never meet 
again, I will still reteemben the merchant who. neglected thoughts of 
gain, that he might keep the path of wisdom and rectitude. 1 know ’ 
not another who would not Imre risked the shedding a lake of blood 
to save five ounces of gold.—Farewell thou, too, gallant young man. 
Thou hast learned among us to keep thy foot firm while on the edge 
of a Helvetian crag, hut none can teach thee so well as thy father, 
to keep an upright path among the morasses and precipices of 
human life.” 

He then embraced and took a kipd farewell of his friends, in which, 
as usual, he was imitated by his friend of Seliwjta, who swept with 
his long beard the right and left cheeks of both the Englishmen, and 
again made them heartily welcome to the use of his mule. All then 
once more composed themselves to rest for the space which remaiued 
before the appearance of the autumnal dawn. 


CHAPTER XI1L 

v* 

The enmity and tUueord, wliich of Into 
Kpruiig from the rancorous outrage of your Duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen,— 

Who, wanting guilders to redeem their liven. 

Have seal’d his rigorous statutes with their blood • 

. Excludes all pity from our Uireat'uing looks. 

Comedy of £rrort. 

The dawn liad scarce begun to touch the distant horizon, when ■ 
Arthur Philipsun was on foot to prepare for his father’s departure - 
and his own, which, as arranged on the preceding night, was to take 
place two hours before the Land am man and his attendants proposed 
to leave the ruinous castle of uraffs-lust. Ifc was no difficult matter 
for him to separate the neatly arranged packages which contained 
his father’s effects, from the clumsy bundles in which the baggage of , 
the Swiss was deposited. The one set of mails was made up with 
the neatness of mm accustomed to long and perilous jourueys j the 
other, with the rude carelessness of those who rarely left their home, 
and who were altogether inexperienced. 1 

A serVant of the Landamman assisted Arthur in this tas& and iu 
placing his father’s baggage on the mule belonging t» the bearded „ 
deputy froth Scliwitz. From fhitfentui also he received Iflfetructions, 
concerning the road from Graffe-huit to Brisach (the chief Citadel of 
La Ferctfcj), which was too plain and direct to render it likely that 
4hey should incur any risk of losing their way, as had. befallen, them* 
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when travelling on the Swiss mountains. Everything being now 
prepared for their departure, the young Englishman awakened his 
father, and acquainted him that all was ready. He then retired 
towards the chimney, while his.father, according to liis daily custom, 
repeated the prayer of St Julian, the patron of travellers, and 
adjusted his dress for the journey. 

It will not bo wondered -at that, while; the father wffnt through 
his devotions, and equipped himself for travel, Arthur, with his heart 
full of what he had seen of Anne of Geieirstein for some time before, 
and his brain dizzy with the recollection of. the incidents of the pre¬ 
ceding night, should have kept his eyes riveted on the door of the 
sleeping apartment at which he had last seen that young person dis¬ 
appear ; that is, unless the pale, and seemingly fantastic form, which 
had twice crossed him so strangely, should prove no wandering spirit 
of the elements, but the living substance of the person whose appear¬ 
ance it bore. So eager was his curiosity on this subject that he 
strained his eyes to the utmost, a§ If it had been possible for them 
to have penetrated through wood and walls into the chamber of 
the slumbering maiden, in order to discover whether her eye or 
cheek bore any mark that she had last night been a watcher or a 
wanderer. 

“ But that was tire proof to which Rudolph appealed,” he said, in¬ 
ternally, “ and Rudolph alone will have the opportunity of remarking 
the result. Who know! what adjutage my communication may 
give him in his suit with yonder lovely creature? And what must 
she think of me, save as one light of thought and loose of tongue, to 
whom nothing extraordinary can chances hut lie must hasten to babble 
it into the ears of those who are nearest to him at the moment? i 
would my tongue had been palsied ere I said a syllable to yonder 
proud yet wily prize-fighter! I shall never see her more—that is to 
he counted for certain. I shall never know the true interpretation 
of those mysteries which hang around her. But to think 1 may have 
prated something tending to throw her into the power of yonder 
ferocious boor, will be a subject of remorse to me while 1 live’.” 

Here he was startled out of his reverie by the voice of his father, 
“Why, how now, hoy! art thou waking, Arthur, or sleeping on thy 
feet from the fatigue ofdasl Sight’s service ? ” 

“ Not so, my father,” answered Artjiur, at once recollecting him¬ 
self. “ Somewhat dco%rsy, primps; but the fresh morning air wili 
soon put that to flight.” 

Walking with precaution through the group of sleepers who lay 
around, the elder Philipson, when they had gained the door of the 
apartment, turned back, and, looking on t he strAw couch which the 
large form of the Lamlamman, and the stlvcrv beard of his constant 
companion, touched by the 'earliest beams of ught t distmgujjjjzwi as 
that of Arnold Biedenuo.ii.1ie muttered between his lips au involun¬ 
tary edicts 

“ Farewell, mirror of ancient faith and integrity—lareweu, nome 
Arnold—farewell, soul of truth and candour—to whom cowardice, 
.selfishness.fand falsehood ard alike unknown f” 

And* fare well, thought his son, to the loveliest, and most caudidf 
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yet moRfc aiysterious of maidens!—But tbe adieu, as mat Well be be- 
' sieved, Wat not, like that of bis father, expressed in words. 

.. «phey were soon after on tbe outside of the gate. The. Swiss do- 
. mestie was liberally recompensed, and charged with a thousand kind 
words of farewell,and of remembrance to tne,Landammaa from his 
English guests, mingled with hopes) and wishes that they might soon 
meet agaHrin the Burgundian territory. The,young man then took 
the bridle of the mule, and led the animal forward on the$t journey 
at an easy pace, his father walking by his side. 1 

After a silence of some minutes, the elder Philipson addressed 
Arthur. “ I fear me,” be said, * we shall see the s??tnyLandamman 
no mole. The youths who attend him are bent Upon taking offence 
—the Duke of Burgundy will not fail, I fear, to give them ample 
occasion—and tbe peace which tbe excellent man desires for the,land 
of his fathers will he shipwrecked ere they reach, the Duke’s pre¬ 
sence } though even were it otherwise, how the proudest prince in 
Europe will brook the moody loqjcs of burgesses and peasants (so 
will Charles of Burgundy term the friends we have parted from), is 
a question too easily answered. A war, fatal to the interests or all 
concerned, save Louis of France, will certainly take place; and dread¬ 
ful must be the contest if the ranks of the Burgundian chivalry' shall 
encounter those iron sons of the mountains, before whom so many 
of the Austrian nobility have-been repeatedly prostrated.” 

“ I am so much convinced of the truth of what you say, my father,” 
replied Arthur, “that I judge even this day will not pass over with¬ 
out a breach of truce. 1 have already put on my shirt of mail, in case 
we should meet bad compar y betwixt Graffs-lust" and Briaaeh; and 
I would to Heaven that you would observe the same precaution. It 
, wlH not. delay onr journey; and 1 confess to you that L at least, will 
travel with much greater consciousness of safety should you do so.” 

, “ I understand you, my son,” replied' the elder Philipson. “ But 
I am a peaceful traveller in the Duke of Burgundy’s territories, and 
must not willingly suppose that, while under the shadow of his banner, 
I must guard myself against banditti, as if I were in the wilds of Pal¬ 
estine. As for the authority of his officers, and the extent of their 
exactions, I need not tell you that they are, in our circumstances, 
tilings to be submitted to without grief or grudging.” 

Leaving tbe two traveller^ to journey towards Brisach at their 
leisure, I must transport my readers to-tke cistern gate of that small 
town, which, situated on an eminence, had a commanding prospect 
on every side, hut especially towards B&le? It did not properly make 
a part of the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy, but had been 
placed in Jiis hands in pawn, or in pledge, for the repayment of a 
considerable*sum of money, due to Charles by the Emperor Sigis- 
mdta^gf Austria, to whom the seigniory of the place belonged in 
property. But the town lay so conveniently for distressing-the com¬ 
merce of the Swiss, andannicting on that people, whom he at once 
hated and despised, similar marksQf liis malevolence, as toUncourage 
a general opinion, that the Duke of Burgundy, the implacable and 
unreasonable enemy of these mountaineers, would never listen to 
>~ 9 my terms of redemption, however equitable or advantageous^ which 
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might have the effect of restoring to the Emperor an advanced post, 
of such consequence to the gratification of his dislike, as Brisach. 

The situation of the little totrn was in itself strong, but the forti¬ 
fications which surrounded it were b*r$y sufficient to repel *uy 
sudden attack, and not adequate to remi; Tor any length of time a 
formal siege. The morning beams had shoue oh tlie spire Of the 
church for more than an hour, when a tall, thin, elderly mah, wrapt 
in a morning gown.' over whieq was buckled a broad belt, supporting 
on the left side a sWOrd, on the right a dagger, approached the bar¬ 
bican of the eastern gate. His bonnet displayed a feather, which, or 
the tail of a fox in ijett of it, *as the emblem of gentle blood through¬ 
out all Germany, and a badge highly prized by those who had a right 
to wear it 

The small party of soldiers who had kept watch there during the 
course of the preceding night, and supplied sentinels both for ward 
and outlook, took arms on the appearance of this individual, and 
drew themselves up in the form of a guard, which receives with mili¬ 
tary reverence an officer of importance. Archibald do Hageubach’s 
countenance—for it was the Governor himself—expressed that 
settled peevishness and ill-temper which characterise the morning 
horns of a valetudinary debauchee. His head throbbed, his pulse 
was feverish, and his cheek was pale,—symptoms of his having 
spent the last night, as was his usual custom, amid wine-Stoups and 
flagons. Judging from the haste with which his soldiers fell into 
their ranks, and the awe juid silence which reigned among them, it 
appeared that they were accustomed Jo expect and dread his ill- 
humour bn such occasions. He glanced at them, accordingly, an in¬ 
quisitive and dissatisfied look, as if he sTmght something on which to 
vent his^eevishueas,and then asked for the “loitering dog, Kiliau." 

Kilian presently made his appearance, a stout hard-favoured man- 
at-arms, a Bavarian by birth, and by rank the personal squire of the 
Gorernor. 

4 ‘ What news of the Swiss clyirls, Kilian ? ” demanded Archibald 
de Hagenbacli. “ They should, by their thrifty habits, have been oil 
the »ad two hours since. Have the peasant-clods presumed to ape 
the manners of gentlemen, and stuck by the flask till cock-crow? ” 

“By my faith, it may well be,” answered Kilian; “the burghers 
of Bale gave them full means of carousal.” 

“How, Kilian?—Tlmy dared not offer hospitality to the Swiss 
drove'of bullocks, after the charge wc sent them to the contrary ? ” 

“ Nay, tlie Balese received them not into the town,” replied the 
squire; * * but 1 learned, by sure espial, that they afforded them means 
of quartering at Graffs-lust, which was furnished with many a fair 
gammon ana pasty, to speak nought of flasks of Rhine-wine, barrels 
of beer, and stoups of strong waters.” 

“TlicJB&lcsc shall answer this, Kilian,” said the Govern**^" do 
they think I am forever to be thrusting myself between tlie Duke 
and his td€asure on their behalf^—The fat porkers have presumed 
too nmet since We accepted some trifling gifts at their hands, more 
for gracing of them, than for any advantage ’we could make of thqir 
paltry donations. * Was it uut the wine from Bale whictf we werq 
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obliged to drink out in pint goblets, lest it should become sour before 

morning ?” 

“It was drunk out, and in pint goblets too,” said Kilian % “ so much 
I can well remember.” 

“ Why, go to, then ” said the Governor; “ they shall know, these 
beasts of B&le, that I hold myself no way obliged by such donations 
as these, and that iny remembrance of the wines which I carouse 
rests no longer than the headache, which the mixtures they drug me 
with never fail of late yeai 7 » to leave behind, for the next morning’s 
pastime.” 

“ Your Excellency,” replied the squirf*, “ will make it, then, a quar¬ 
rel between the Duke of Burgundy and the city of Bale, that they 
gave this indirect degree of comfort and assistance to the Swiss 
deputation ? ” 

“ Ay, marry will I,” said de ITagcnbaeh, “ unless there be wise men 
among them, who shall show me good reasons for protecting them.— 
Oh, the Bftlese do not know ur Noble Duke, nor the gift he hath for 
chastising the gutter-blooded citiAma of a free town. Thou const 
tell them, Kilian, as well as any man, how he dealt with the villains 
of Liege, when they would need ; be pragmatical.” 

“I will apprise them of the matter,” said Kilian, “when opportun¬ 
ity shall serve, and I trust I shall find them in a temper disposed to 
cultivate your honourable friendship.” 

“ .Nay, if it is the same to them,- it is quite indifferent to me, Kilian,” 
continued the Governor; “but, metlunks, whole and sound throats 
are worth some purchase, wore it only to swallow black puddings 
and sehwarz-becr, to say nothing of Westphalian hams atm Nieren- 
steiner—-I say. a slashed throat is a useless thing, Kilian.” 

“I will make the fat citizens to understand tlieir danger, and the 
necessity of making interest,” answered Kilian. “Sure,! am not 
now to learn how to turn the ball into your excellency’s lap.” 

“ You speak well,” said Sir Archibald ; “ but Jiow chanced if. thou 
hast so little to say to the Switzers’ ieagucr ? 1 should have thought 
an old trooper like thee would have made their pinions flutter amidst 
the good cheer thou telle.st me of.” c 

“ 1 might as well have annoyed an augry hedgehog with my bare 
finger,” said Kilian. “ T. surveyed G^iffs-lyst myselfthere were 
sentinels on the castle walls, a sentinel on the bridge, besides a regu¬ 
lar patrol of these Swiss fellows who kept.,strict watch. So that 
there was nothing to he done; otherwise, knowing your excellency's 
ancient quarrel, I would have had a hit pt them, when they should 
never have known who hurt them—I will tell you, however, fairly, 
that these churls ace acquiring better knowledge in the art of war- 
then the best Hitter knight.” 

. ^-db they will be better worth the looking after when they ar¬ 
rive,” Said de Hagen bach; “ they c6me forth in state doubtless, with 
all their finery, their wines’ chains of silver, their ow« medals, and 
rings of lead and copper.—Ab, tlx. base hinds! they areSjiuworthy 
that a man of noble blood should ease them of tlieir trash !*’ <• 

■ ; There* is better ware among- them, if my intelligence hath ik { 
deceived me,” replied Kilian; “ there are merchants——” 
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“Pshaw! the packhorses of Beme and Soleure,” said the Gover- 
uor, « with their paltry lumber!—doth too coarse to make covers for 
horses of any breeding', and linen that is more like hair-eloth than 
any composition of flax. I will strip them, however, were it but*to 
vex the knaves. What! not content with claiming' to be treated like 
an independent people, and sending 1 forth deputies and embassies 
forsooth, they expect, I warrant, to make the iiidemnitiesaof ambas¬ 
sadors eover the introduction of a cargo of their contraband com¬ 
modities, and thus insult the noble Duke of Burgundy, and cheat him 
at the same time? But De llagcnbach is neither knight uor gen¬ 
tleman if he allow them to pass unchallenged.” 

“ And they are better worth being stopped ” said Kilian, “ than 
your excellency supposes; for they have English merchants along 
with them, and under their protection.” 

“English merchants! ” exclaimed De llagenbach, his eyes spark¬ 
ling with joy; “ English merchants, Kilian ! Men talk of Uathay and 
Ind, where there are mines of silver, and gold, and diamonds; but, 
on the faith of a gentleman, I beliteve these brutish Islanders have 
die eaves of treasure wholly within their own foggy land ! And then 
the variety of their rich merchandise,—Ha, Ivilian! is it a long train 
of males—a jolly tinkling team ?—By our Lady’s glove! the sound 
• >f it is already jingling in my ears, more musically than all the Itarps 
of all the minnesingers at ileilbron ! " 

“Nay, my lord, there as no greqj train,” replied the squire;— 
“only two men, as I am given to understand, with scarce so much 
baggage as loads a mule ; but, it is said, of infinite value, silk and 
samite, lace and furs, pearls and jewellery-work—perfumes from the 
East, and gold-work man Venice.” 

“ Uaptftfos and paradise! say not a word more,” exclaimed the 
rapacious knight of llagenbach; “ they are all our own, Kilian! 
Why, these are the very men I have dreamed of twice a-week lbr 
tliishnonth past—ay, two men of middle stature, or somewhat under 
a—with aioootli, round, fair, comely visages, having stomachs as 
plump as partridges, and purses as plump as their stomachs--lia, 
what Gayest thou to my dream, Kilian ? ’’ 

“ Only that, to he quite soothfast,” answered llie squire, “ it should 
have included the presence of a -core, or thereabouts, of sturdy 
young giants as ever climbed cliff, or carried bolt to whistle at a cha¬ 
mois—a lusty plump <4* clubs, bills, itnd partisans, such as make 
shields crack like oaten cakes, and helmets ring like church-bells. - ' 

“ The better, knave, the better! ” exclaimed the Governor, rubbing 
his hands. ” English pedlars to plunder! Swiss .bullies to beat into 
submission l 1 wot well, we can have nothing of tigs Helvetian swine 
save their beastly bristles— it is lilcky they bring these two isladfi 
sheep along with them. Uutowe must get ready our boar-spear^md 
clear the flipping-pens for exercise of our craft.—Here, Lieutenant 
Solioiifoldt. * * 

An stepped forth. 

“ ITow many' men are here on duty it” 

“ About sixty,” replied the officer. “Twenty out on parties -ra 
different directions; and there maybe forty or fifty in their quarters.” 
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“Order them all under arms instantly;—hark vo, not by trumpet 
or bugle, but by warning them individually in their quarters, to draw 
to arms as quietly as possible, and rendezvous here at the eastern 

g i*e. Tell the villains there is booty to be gained, and they shall 
ave their share.” 

“ On these terms,” said Sclionfeldi, ** they will walk over a spider’s 
web without startling the insect that wove it. I will collect them 
without loss ofian instant.” 

“ 1 tell thee, Kiliaiij” continued the exulting commandant, again 
speaking apart with his confidential attendant, * nothing could come 
so luckily ns the chance of this onslaught. Duke Charles desires to 
affront the Swiss,—not, look you, that he cares to act towards them 
by his own direct orders, in such a manner as might be termed a 
breach of public faith towards a peaceful embassy ; but the gallant 
follower who shall save his prince the scandal of such an affair, aiul 
whose actions may be termed a mistake or misapprehension, shall, I 
warrant you, be accounted to have done knightly service. Perchance 
a frown may be passed upon him .in public, but in private the Duke 
will know how to esteem him.—Why standest thou so silent, man. 
and what nils thy ugly, ill-looking aspect? Thou art not afraid of 
twenty Switzer boys, and we at the head of such a hand of spears?” 

“ The Swiss,” answered Kitian, “ will give and take good blows, 
yet I have no fear of them. But I like not that we should trust too 
much to Duke Charles. That he would-be, in the first instance, 
pleased with any dishonour doue the Swiss i3 likely enough; but if, 
ns your excellency hints, he finds it afterwards convenient to disown 
the action, he is a prince likely to give a lively colour to his disavowal 
by hanging up the actors.” *■ 

“ Pshaw! ” said the commandant, “ 1 know where I stand. Such 
a trick were like enough to be played by Louis of Prance, but it is 
foreign to the blunt character or our Boldfone of Burgundy.—Why 
the devil stand’st thou still, man, simperirg like an ape at a roasted 
chestnut, which he thinks too warm for his fingers r ” 

“Your excellency is wise as well as warlike,” said the esquire, 
“ and it is not for me to contest your pleasure. But this peaceful, 
embassy—these Euglisli merchauts—if Charles goes to war with 
Louis, as the rumour is current, what he should most of all desire is’ 
the neutrality of Switzerland, and this assistance of England, whose 
King is crossiug the sea witlnn great army.. Now you, Sir Archibald 
of Ilagenbach, may well do that in tfee course.of this very morning, 
which will put the Confederated Cantons in arms against Charles, 
and turn the English from allies into encuiics.” 

“ I care not,” said the commandant; “ I know the Duke’s humour 
v^ell, and if he, tile master of so many provinces, is willing to risk 
tl^m in a self-willed frolic, what is it Jo Archibald dc Ilagenbach, 
whohl'a not a foot of land to lose in the cause ? ” 


“.But you have life, my lord,” said theoesquire. 
“ Ay, life! ” replied the knight; <( “ a paltry rigli 


y right to°evst, which 1* 
life for dollar,— ay, and 


have been ready to slake every ony of iny'mc ror uoiuuy,—ay, 
for creutzers—and think you I will hesitate to pledge it for broad* 
. pieces, jewels of the East, and goldsmith’s work of Venice ? No, 
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Kilian, these English’ must he eased of their, bales, that" Archibald 
de Hngenbacli may drink a purer flask than their t!»iu Moselle, and 
wear a brocade doublet instead of greasy velvet. Nor is it ]£ts 
necessary that Kilian should hare a seemly new jerkin, with a purse 
of ducats to jingle at his girdle." 

“By my faith,” said Kifian, “ that last argument hath disarmed my 
scruples, and I give up the poii$, since it ill befits me to dispute with 
your excellency.” * ' , j 

“To the woi'k, then,” said his leader. ‘•But stay—we must first 
take the Church along with us. The priest of Saint Paul’^liath been 
moody of late, and spread abroad strange things from the pulpit, as 
if we were little better than common pillagers and robbers. Nay, 
lie hath had the insolence to warn me, as he termed it, twice, in 
Grange form. It wefe well to break the growling mastiff’s bald 
bead; but since that might be ill taken by the Duke, the next point 
if wisdom is to fling film a bone.” 

y “ lie njay be a dangerous enemy,” said the squire, dubiously; “his 
lower is great with the people.” 

“ Tush! ” replied liagenbach, “ I know bow to disarm the shavc- 
ing. Scud to him, and tell him to come hither to speak with me. 
Meanwhile have all our force under arms; let the barbican and bar- 
ierbe.well manned with archers; station spearmen in the houses 
>n each hand of the gateway ; and let the street be barricaded with 
:arls, well bound together*but place® as if they had been there by 
incident — place a body of determined fellows in these carts, and 
jehind them. So soon as the mCrchants*and theirmnles.-euter (for 
liat is the main point), up with your drawbridge, down with the 
)ortcullis,^end a volley of arrows among those wlio‘ are without, if 
hey make any scuffle; disarm and secure, those who have entered, 
iua arc cooped up between the barricade before, and tlie ambush 
ichind and around them—And then, Kilian'-” 

“ And then,” said his esquire, “ shall we, like merry Free Oom- 
inuions, be knuckle detain the Eflglish budgets-” 

“And, like jovial.IraUtcrs,” replied the knight, “elbow-deep in 
ihviss mood.” 


*" The game willjstaud at bay, though,” answered Kilian. “They 
m c led by that Donuerlmgel wliem we have heard of, whom they call 
he Young Bear of Berne. They will tijrn to their defence.” 

“ The better man—wqjiWst thoukill sheep rather than hunt wolves? 
iesides, our toils are set, and the whole garrison shall assist. Shame 
in thee, Kilian; thou wert n*t wont to nave so many scruples! ” 

“ Nor have I now," said Kilian. “But these Swiss bills, and two- 
landed swords of the breadth of four inches, arc nfl child’s play.— 
And then, if you call all our garrison to llie attack, to whom will you* 
ixcellency intrust the defence bf the other gates, and the circqyt^i 
lie walls r ”• . • 

Lock, bolt, mid chain up the gates,” replied the Governor; “ and 
mng the kifts hitler. There slialb^io one leave the place till this 
iffair is oVct. Let some score of the eftizens take arms for the duty 
.if guarding the walls; and look they discharge it well, or I Vfili lajT 
a. fine on them which they shall discharge to purpose.” 
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“ They will grumble,” said Kilian. “They toy that not being the 
Puke’s subjects, though the place is impleagea to his Grace, they 
ate not liable to military service.” . _ , . 

*“ They lie! the cowardly slaves,” answered De Hagenbach. “ If I 
have not employed them much hitherto, it is because I scorn their 
assistance; nor would I now use theirheip, were it for anything save 
to keep # watch, by looking out straight before them. Let them 
obey, as they respect their property, persons, and families.” 

A deep voice behind ^hem repeated the emphatic language of 
Scripture,—“ I have seen the wicked man flourish in Jus power, 
even like unto a laurel, but I returned and he was not—yea, I sought 
him, but he was not to be found.” 

Sir Archibald de Hagenbach turned sternly, and encountered the 
dark and ominous looks of the priest of Saint Paul’s, dressed in the 
vestments of his order. 

“We are busy, father,” said the Governor, “ and will hear your 
preachment another time.” 

“ I come by your summons, Sir Governor,” said the priest, “ or I 
had not intruded myself where I well knew my preachments, if you 
term them so, will do no good. ” 

“ O, I crave your mercy, reverend father,” said De Hagenbach. 
“ Yes, it is true that I did seud for you, to desire your prayers and 
kind intercession with Our Lady and Saint Paul m some transac¬ 
tions which are likely to occur this moaning, and in which, as the* 
Lombard says, I do espy roba ai guadagno." 

“ Sir Archibald,” answejed the priest, calmly, “ I wejl hope and. 
trust that you do not forget the nature of the glorified Saints, so far 
as to ask ‘ them for their ’blessing upon such exploits as you have 
been too oft engaged iu since vour arrival amongst usL»-aii event 
which of itself gave token of the Divine auger. Nay, let me say, 
humble as I am, that decency to a servant of the altar should check 
you from proposing to me to put up prayers for the success of pillage 
and robbery.” 

“I understand you, father," said the rapacious Governor, “and 
you shall see I do. While you are the Duke’s subject, you must by 
your office put up your prayers for his success in matters tliat are 
fairly managed.— You acknowledge this with a graceful bend oT 
your reverend head?—Well, then, I ViJI be as reasonable as you are. 
Say we desire the intercession of the good Saints, and of you, their 
pious orator, in something a little put ofT.be ordinary path, and, if 
you will, somewhat of a doubtful complexion,—are we entitled to 
ask you or them for their pains and trofible without a just considers 
tion ? Surely, no. Therefore I vow and solemuly promise, that if 
1 have good fortune in this morning's adventure. Saint Paul shall 
14 we an altar-cloth and a basin of silver, large or little, as my booty 
winspermit— Our Lady a web of satin fur a full suit, with a necklace 
of .pearl for holidays— and thou, priest, *some twenty pieces of broad 
English gold, for acting as gO:between betwixt ourselves and tbs 
blessed Apostles, whom wa acknowledge ourselves unworthy to 
se»-otiate with in our profane person. And now, Sir Priest, do we 
understand each other, for I have little time to lose ? I know ypu 
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have hard thoughts .of me, hut you see the devil is not quite so 
horrible as he is painted.” 

“ Do we understand each other ? ” answered the Black I riest^of 
Saint Paul’s, repeating the Governor's question—“ Alas, no! and 1 
fear me we never shall. Hast thon never heard the words spoken 
by the holy hermit, Berchtold of Offringen, to the implacable Queen 
Agnes," who ha# fevenged with such dreadful severity the*assassina¬ 
tion of her fathet^lhe Emperor Albert?” 

“ Not I,” he knight; “I have^neither studied the chron¬ 

icles. of empqrflK, nor the legends of .hermits; and, therefore, Sir 
Priest, an-you Rke not my proposal, let us have no farther words on 
fhe matter. 1 am unwont to press my favours, or to deal with 
priests who require entreaty, when gifts are held out to them.” 

“ Hear yet the words of the holy mau,” said the priest. “ The 
time may come, and that shortly, wnen you would gladly desire to 
hear what you scornfully reject/' a 

“ Speak on, but be brief,” said Archibald de Hagenbaeh; “ and 
know, though tliou mayst terrify <;r cajole the multitude, thou now 
speakefit to one whqpe resolution is fixed far beyond the power of 
thy eloquence to melt.” 

Know, then,” said the priest of Saint Paul’s, “ that Agnes, daugh¬ 
ter of the murdered Albert, after shedding oceans of blood in aveng¬ 
ing his bloody death, fouuded at length the rich abbey of Konigsfeldt; 
and, that it might have a superior clqjm to renowned sanctity, made 
a pilgrimage in person to the cell of the holy hermit, and besought 
of him to honour her abbey by taking up his residence there. But 
what was his-reply?—Mark it, and trgmhle. ‘Begone, ruthless 
woYnan!’ said the holy man; ‘God will not he served with blood- 
guiltinessjfend rejects the gifts which are obtained by violence and 
robbery. The Almighty loves mercy, justice, and humanity, and by 
the lovers of these only will He be worshipped.’—And now, Archibald 
of Hagenbaeh, once, twice, thrice, hast tuou had warning-.—Live as 
becomes a man on whom sentence is passed, and who must expect 
execution.” 

. Having spoken these words with a menacing tone and frowning 
aspect, the priest of Saint Paul’s turned away from the Governor, 
'whose first impulse was to command him to he arrested. But when 
he reedfleeted the serious consequences which attached to the laying 
violent hands on a priest, ^e suffered him to depart in peace, conscious 
that his own unpopularity might render any attempt to revenge 
himself an act of great rashness. He called, therefore, for a beaker 
•of .Burgundy, in which he swallowed down his displeasure, and had 
just returned to Kiiian the cup, which he had drained to the bottom 
when the warden winded a blast fi T om the watch-tower, which bn 
tokened the arrival of strangeas at the gate of the city. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I will resist such entertainment, till 
My enemy has more power. 

The Tempest. 

“ That blast was but fee&ly blown,” said De Ilagenbach, ascending 
to the ratni>arts, from which lie could sec what passed on the outside 
of the gate; “ who approaches, Kilian ? ” 

The trusty squire was hastening to meet him with the news. 

“Two men with a mule, an it please your excellency; and mer¬ 
chants I presume them to be.” 

“ Merchants ? 'sdcatli, villain! pedlars, you mean. Heard ever man 
of English merchants tramping it on foot, with no more baggage 
than one male can manage to, carry? They ,must be beggarly 
Bohemians, or those whom the French people call Escossais. The 
knaves! they shall pay with the pining of th?ir paunches for the 
poverty of their purses.” 

“Do not be too has tv, and please your excellency,” quoth the 
squire; “ small budgets bold rich goods. But, rich or poor, they are 
our men, at least they have all the marks—the elder, well-sized 
and dark-visaged, may write fif.y aud five years, a beard Somewhat 
grizzled; - the younger, some two-nml-twenty, taller than the first, 
and a well-favoured lad, with a smooth chin aud light-brown mus¬ 
taches.” * 

“ Bet them be admitted,” said the Governor, turning bach iu order 
again to descend to the street, “uud bring them into the folter- 
kamracr of the toll-house.” 

■ So saying, he betook himself to the place appointed, which was an 
apartment m the large tower that protected tuc eastern gateway, in 
which were deposited the rack, with various other instruments ol 
torture, which the cruel and rapacious Governor was in the hpbit ol 
applying to such prisoners from whom he was desirous of extorting 
either booty or information. He entered the apartment, which was 
dimly lighted, aiul had a lofty Gothic roof which could he hut im¬ 
perfectly seen, while nooses, and cords hanging down from thence 
announced a fearful connection witji variotis. implements of rusted 
iron that hung round the walls, or lay scattered on the floor. 

A faint stream of light through one of the uumerous and narrow 
■fits or shot-holes with which the walls were garnished, fell directly 
. non the person and visage of a tall swarthy man, seated in what, 
St Vfor the partial illumination, would have been an obscure comer 
of was evil-hodiug apartment. His features were regular, and ever 
handsome, but of a character peculiarity stem and sinister. This 
person's dress was *h doak of scarlet; his head was bare, and sui\ 
rounded by shaggy looks of hlo&ft, which time lifed partly grizzled. 
He was busily employed in furbishing aud burnishing a "road two- 
nandednworu, of a peculiar shape, and considerably snorter than the 
weapons of that kind which we have described as used bv the Swiss. 
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He was so deeply engaged in bis task, that lie started as the heavy 
door opened with a jarring' noise, and the sword, escaping from las 
hold, rolled on the stone floor with a heavy clash. *- 

“ 11a! Scharfgerieliter,” said the Knight, as he entered the foltcr- 
kammer, “ thou art preparing for thy duty ?” 

“ It would ill become your excellency’s servant,” answered the man, 

> in a harsh deep tone, “ to be found idle. But the prisoner is not far 
‘ off, as I can judge by the fall of my sword, which infallibly announces 
the presence of him who shall feel its edge.” 

“The prisoners are at hand, Francis," replied the Governor; 
“ hut thy omen has deceived thee for once. They are fellows for 
whom a good rope will suffice, and thy sword drinks only noble 
blood.” 

“ The worse for Francis Steinernherz,” replied the official in scar¬ 
let; “ I trusted that your excellency, who have ever been a bounti¬ 
ful patron, should this day have made me noble." 

“ Noble! " said the Governor “ thou art mad—Thou, noble! The 
common executioner! ” 

“And wherefore not, Sir Archibald Uc Ilngenbach? I think the 
name of Francis Steinernherz von Blut-aeker will suit nobility, being ’ 
fairly*and legally won, as well as another. Nay, do not stare on me 
thus. If one of ray profession shall do his grim office on nine men 
of noble birth, with the same weapon, and with a single blow to each 
? patient, hath he not a rfjjlit to hi# freedom from taxes, and his 
nobility by patent?" 

“ So says the law,” said Sir Archibald, after reflecting for a mo¬ 
ment,—“ but rather more in scorn than seriously, I should judge, 
since no one was ever known to claim the benefit of it.’’ 

“ The prouder boast for him," said the functionary, “ that shall be 
ihe first to demand the honours due to a sharp sword and a clean 
stroke. I, Francis Steinernherz, will be the first noble of my profes¬ 
sion, when 1 shall have despatched one more kniglit of the Empire.” 

“Thou hast been ever in my s'ervice, hast thou not?” demanded 
He Hagenbnch. 

*■* “UVider what other roaster,” replied the executioner, “could I 
Jiave enjoyed such constant practice ? I have executed your decrees 
on condemned sinners since I could swing a scourge, lift a crowbar, 
or wield this trusly weapon; and who, can say I ever failed of my 
first blow, or needed ,td deal a second ? Tristrem of the Hospital, 
and his famous assistants Pelif Andre and Trois Eschelles, are no- 
i vices, compared with me, iittlic use of the noble and knightly sword. 
Marry, I should be ashamed to match myself witli them in the field 
practice with bowstring and d&ggqr; these are no feats worthy of 
Christian man who would rise to honour and nobility.” j 

“ Thou art a fellow of excellent address, and I do not dervlt," 
replied l)e Ilngenbach. “Put it cannot be—I trust it cannot be— 
that when nobSo bleed is Becoming scarco in the land, and pi’Oiul 
'churls are*iordina it over knights*knd barons, I myself should have 
' a -td rtifnneh to be spilled ? ” 

l will number the patients to vour excellency by name a-jd title,” 
Francis, drawing out a scroll of parchment, and reading with a 
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commentary as he went on,—“ Tliere was Count William of Elver- 
shoe—he wa$ my essay-piece, a sweet youth, and died most like a 
Clfris tian.” 

“ I remember—he was indeed a most smart youth, and courted my 
mistress,” said Sir Archibald. 

“ He died on St Jude’s, in the year of grace 1455,” tsaid the execu¬ 
tioner. 

“ Go on—but name no dates," said the Governor. ' 

“ Sir Miles of Stock enborg-” - K 

“ He drove off my cattle,” observed his excellency. 

“ Sir Louis of Riesenfeldt,” continued the executioner. 

“ He made love to my wife,” commented the Governor. 

“ The three Jung-lierrn of Lammerbourg—you made their father, 
the Count, childless in one day.” 

"And he made me landless, said Sir Archibald, “so that account 
is settled.—Thou needest read no farther,” he continued, “ I admit 
thy record, though it is written ill letters somewhat of the reddest. 

1 had counted these three young - gentleman as one execution.” 

, “ You did me the greater wrong, ” said Francis; “ they cost three 

good separate blows of this good sword.” 

“ Be it so, and God be with their souls,” said Hagenbaeli. “ But 
thy ambition must go to sleep for a while, Scharfgerichter, for the 
stuff that came hither to-day lsyfor dungeon and cord, or perhaps a 
touch of the rack or strappado—there is no honour to win on them.” 

“ The worse luck mine,”<said the executioner, “lhad dreamed 
so surely that your honour,had made me noble;-and then the fall 
of my sword?” 

“ Take a bowl of wine, and forget your auguries.” 

“With your-honour’s permission, no,” said the executioner; “to 
drink before noon were to endanger the nieety of my hand.” 

“ Be silent, then, and tnind your duty,” said De ifagenbach. 

Francis took up his sheathless f word,' wiped the dust reverently 
from it, and withdrew into a corner of the chamber, where he stood 
leaning with liis hands on the pommel of the fatal weapon. ' *■ 

Almost immediately afterwards, Iillian entered at the head of five 
or six soldiers, conducting the two l’^ilipsona, whose arms were tied” 
down with cords. 

“Approach me a chair," said the Governor, and took his plnee 
gravely beside a table, on which stood writiug'matcrials. “ Who are 
these men, Kalian, and wherefore are thpy bound ? ” 

“ So please your excellency,” said Kalian, with a deep respect of' 
fanner, which entirely differed from Ihe tone, approaching to famili- 
Vjty, with which he communicated with his master in private, “ we 
tffV'glit it well that these two strangers should not appear armed in 
your gracious presence; and when we required of them to, surrender 
their weapons at the gate, as is the eftstom o of the garrison, tins 
young gallant must needs offer Resistance. 1 admit lie gave up liil' 
weapon at his father’s coinmrfed.” 

*“ It is false” exclaimed young Philipson ; but his father making 
ft.sign to him to he silent, he obeyed instantly. 

“Noble sir,” said the elder Philipson, “ we are strangers, ami ur. 
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acquainted with the. ruleB of this citadel; we are Englishmen, and 
unaccustomed to Bubmit to personal mishandling; we trust you will 
have excuse for us, when we found ourselves, without any explana¬ 
tion of the cause, rudely seized on by we knew not whom. My son, 
who is young and unthinking, did partly draw his weapon, but de¬ 
sisted at my command, without having altogether unsheathed bis 
• sword, far less made a blow. For myself, J am a merchant, accus¬ 
tomed to submit to the laws and customs of the countries in which I 
traffic; I am in the territories of the Dukft of Burgundy, and 1 know 
his laws and customs must be just and equitable. He is the powerful 
and faithful ally of England-, and 1 fear nothing while under his 
banner.” 

“ Ilem! hem! ” replied De Hagenbach, a little disconcerted by 
the Englishman’s composure, and perhaps recollecting that, unless 
his passions were awakened (as in the case of the Swiss, whom he 
detested), (Hilaries of Burgundy deserved the character of a just 
though severe prince,—“Fair words are well, but hardly make 
amends for foul actions. You have drawn swords in riot, and op¬ 
position to the Duke’s soldiers, when obeying the mandates which 
regulate their watch.” 

“ Surely, sir,” answered Philipson, “ this is a severe construction 
of a most natural action. But, in a word, if you are disposed to be 
rigorous, the simple actgm of drawing, or attempting to draw, a 
sword in a garrisoh town, is dnly punishable by a pecuniary fine, and 
such we must pay, if it be your will.” 

“ Now, here is a silly sheep,” said Kilian to the executioner, beside 
whom he had stationed himself, somewhat apart from the group, 

who voluntarily offers his own fleece to the clipper.” 

“It will scarcely servo as a random for his tbrqat, Sir Squire,” 
answered Francis Steinernhcrz; “ for, look you, 1 dreamed last 
night that our master made me noble, and 1 knew by the fall of mv 
sword that this is the man by wlmm 1 am to mount to gentility. I 
must this very day deal on him with my good sword.” 

“ "Why. thou ambitious fool,” said the esquire, “ this is no noble, 
‘hut an island pedlar—a mere English citizen.” 

“ Thou art deceived,” said the executioner, “ and hast never looked 
on men when they are about tl> die.” 

“ Have I not ? ” said the squire. J‘ Have 1. not looked on five 
pitched fields, besides skirmishes and ambuscades innumerable ? ” 

“ That tries not the courage,” said the Scharfgerichter. “ AH men 
will light when pitched aaUinst each other. So will the most paltry 
curs—so will the dunghill fowls. But lie is brave and noble wly' 
can look on a scaffold and a block, a priest to give him absolutk#, 
and the headsman and good,sword which is to mow him down ir ,«is 
strength, as he would look upon things indifferent; and such .riban 
is that w/iom we now behold.” 

“Yes,” answered*Kilian, “but that niati Ifloks not on such an 
apparatus—he otily sees our illifttrious patron. Sir Archibald de 
sHagenbach." • • 

1 “And he who-kooks upon Sir Archibald,” said the exacutioner, 
r being. as vender man assuredly is. a person of sense and annre- 
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hension, looks lie not upon sword and headsman ? Assuredly that 
prisoner apprehends as much, and being’ so composed as he is under 
Mich conviction, it shows him to be a nobleman by blood, or may I* 
ihVSelf never won nobility l" 

“ Our master will come to compromise with him, I judge,” replied 
Kilian; “ ho looks smilingly on him.” 

“Never ‘trust to me, then,” said the man in scarlet; “there is a 
g-laneo in Sir Archibald’s eye which betokens blood, as surely as tlio 
dog-star bodes pestilence.” » 

While these dependents of Sir Archibald de IJagenbach were thus 
conversing apart., their master had engaged the prisoners in a long 
train of captious interrogatories concerning their business in Switz¬ 
erland, their connection with the LandaYnman,*and the cause of-their 
travelling into Burgundy, to all which the senior Pliilipsoii gave 
direct and plain answers, excepting to the last. He was going, he 
said, into Burgundy, for the purpose of his traffic,—his wares were 
nt the disposal of tlie Governor, who might detain all, or any part of 
them, as lie might ho disposed to make himself answerable to his 
master. But his business with the Duke was of a private nature, 
respecting some particular matters of commerce, in which others as 
well as lie himself were interested. To the Duke alone, he declared, 
would he communicate the affair; and lie pressed it strongly on the 
Governor, that if he should sustain any damage in his own person or 
that of his son, the Duke’s soverp, displeasure would be the inevitable 
consequence. 

De Ilngenbacli was evidently much embarrassed by the steady 
tone of his prisoner, and moyi than once held council with the bottle, 
his never-failing oracle in cases of extreme difficulty. Pliilinson hail 
readily surrendered to the Governor a list or invoice of his merchan¬ 
dise, which was.of so inviting a character that Sir Archibald abso¬ 
lutely gloated over it. After remaining in deep meditation for some 
time, he raised his head, and spoke thus:— 

“ You must bo well aware, Sir Merchant, that it is the Duke’s 
pleasure that no Swiss merchandise shall pass through his territories; 
and that, nevertheless, you have been, by your own account, Vome 
time in that country, and having also accompanied a body of men 
calling themselves Swiss Deputies, I#m authorised to believe that 
these valuable articles arc rather the property of those persons, than 
of a single Individual of so po&r an appearance as yourself, and that, 
should I demand pecuniary satisfaction, throe hVmurcd pieces of gold 
would ndt be an extravagant fine for so bold a practice; and you 
might wander where you will with the fest of your wares, so you 
*s;ng them not into Burgundy.” 

Yl But it is to Burgundy, and tb the Duke’s presence, that I am 
exJStfssly hound,” said the Englishman* “If 1 go not thither my 
journey is wrecked, and the Duke’s displeasure is certain to light, on 
those who may moleq£ me. For 1 make your excellency aWYvrc that 
your gracious Prince already knows of my journey, and will make 
strict inquiry where and by wbf-m I have been intercepted.® 1 o' 1 

Again the Governor was snent, endeavouring to decide bow he 
Jnight ho#,t reconcile the gratification of his rnpaej^f with precaution*; 
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for hia safety. After a few minutes’ consideration be again addressed 
his prisoner. 

“Thou art very positive in thy tale, my good friend; but my orders 
arc equally so to exclude merchandise coming from Switzcrbfhd. 
What if I put thy mule aud baggage undor arrest ? ” 

“ 1 cannot withstand your power, my lord, to do what you will. 
X will in that case go to the Duke’s footstool, and ilo-my errand 
there.” 

“Ay, and my errand also,” answered.the Governor. “That is, 
thou wilt carry thy complaint to the Duke against the Governor of 
La Ferette, for executing his orders too strictly ?” 

“ On my life and hottest word,” answered the Englishman, “ I will 
make no complaint. I jeave me but my rendy money, without which 
I can hardly travel to the Duke’s court, and 1 will look no more after 
plicae goods and wares than the stag looks after the antlers which 
tie shed last year.” 

Again the Governor of La Ferette looked doubtful, and shook his 
head. 

- * “ Men in such a case as yours,” he said, “ cannot he trusted; nor, 
to say truth, is it reasonable to expect they should be trustworthy.— 
These same wares, designed for the Duke’s private hand, iu what do 
they consist ? ” 

“ They are under seal,” replied the Englishman. 

“ They are of rare valwe, doubtless ? ” continued the Governor. 

" 1 cannot tell,” answered the elder Philipson ; “ X know the 
Duke sets great sforc by them. ltut*yonr excellency knows that 
great princes sometimes place a high value on trifles. ” 

“Bear you them about you?” said the Governor. “Take heed 
how yoif answer.—Look around you on these engines, which can 
bring a dumb man to speak, and consider 1 have the power to em¬ 
ploy them ! ” 

“ And I the courage to support their worst infliction,” answered 
Philipson, with the saute impcimtrahlc coolness which ho had main¬ 
tained throughout the whole conference. 

“Remember also,” said Ilagcnhaclt, “ that l can have your person 
searched as thoroughly as your mails aud budgets.” 

“ 1 do remember that T am wholly in thy power; and, that I may 
leave thee no excuse fbr employing force on a peaceful traveller, I 
will own to you,” said ‘’hilipson, “ that 1 have the Duke’s packet in 
the bosom of my doublet.” 

“ living it forth,” answered the Governor. 

“ My hands are tied, both in honour and literally," said tlse Eng¬ 
lishman. 

“ Pluck it from his bosom, Jviiian,” said Sir Archibald; “ lot /ha 
see this gear he talks of.” t 

“ Gouhi resistance avail,” replied the stout merchant, “you Should 
pluck f91-tli giy heart firs„. But I pray aH w|jo are present to ob¬ 
serve, that the seals are every one whole and unbroken at this mo¬ 
ment wliui it is forcibly taken from ny person.” 

As he spoke thus he looked nrounu on the soldiers, whoso presence 
i Do 1 (ngonlwh I. *d perhaps forgotten. 
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“How, dog! ” said Sir Archibald, giving way to hi? passion, 
“ would- you stir up mutiny among my men-at-arms ?—Kilian, let 
thfesoldiers wait without.” 

So saying, he hastily placed under cover of his own robe the small 
but remarkably well-secured packet, which Kilian had token from 
the merchant’s person. The soldiers withdrew, lingering, however, 
and looking baclc like children brought away from a show before its 
final conclusion. 

“ So, fellow! ” again began Do Hagenbach,^ “ we arc now more 
private. Wilt thou deal more on the level with me, and tell mo 
what this packet Is, and whence it comes ? ” 

“ Could all your garrison be crowded into this room, I can only 
auswer as before.—The contents I do not precisely know—the per¬ 
son by whom it. was sent I am determined not to name.” 

“Perhaps your son,” said the Governor, “may be more com¬ 
pliant.” 

“ He cannot tell you that of which lie -is himself ignorant,” an¬ 
swered the mcrchaut. * 

“Perchance the rack may make you both find your tongues;— 
and we will try it on the young fellow first. Kilian, since thou kpotv- 
cst we have seen men shrink from beholding the wrenched joints of 
their children, that would have committed their own old sinews to 
the stretching with much endurance.” 

“You may make the trial,” Sltid Arthur* “and Heaven will give 

me strength to endure--” 

And me courage to belioKi,” added his father. 

All this while the Governor was turning and returning the little 
packet in his hand, curiously inspecting every fold, and regretting, 
doubtless, in secret, that a few patches of wax, placed under an en¬ 
velope of crimson satin and ligatures of twisted silk cord, should 
prevent his eager eyes from ascertaining the nature of the treasure 
which he doubted not it concealed. At length lie again called in 
the soldiers, and delivered up the "two prisoners to their charge, 
commanding that (hey should be kept safely, and in separate lipids, 
and that the father, in particular, should be most carefully looked 
after. 

“I take you all here to witness,” exclaimed the elder Philipson, 
despising the menacing signs of I)c Hagenbacb, “ that the Governor 
detains from me a packet, addressed to his rifbet gracious lord ami 
master, the Duke of Burgundy.” * 

De JJagenbaeh actually foamed at the mouth with passion. 

‘•And should I not detain it?” he exclaimed, in a voice inarticu¬ 
late with rage. “May there not be some foul practice against the 
lir^jf our most gracious sovereign, by poison or otherwise, in this 
susphdous packet, brought by a most sifspieious bearer ? Haro we 
never heard of poisons which do their*4’ork by the smell? And 
shall 'we, who keep 0he igate, as I may say, of* his Grace of Bur¬ 
gundy’s dominions, give access»'o Avlmt may rob Europe ofidtryiride 
of chivalry, Burgundy of its prince, and Flanders of her laflier ?— 
No 1 A^’ay with these miscreants, soldiers—down to the lowest 
dungeons with them—keep them separate, and wateli them tyire- 
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fully. This treasonable practice has been meditated with the con¬ 
nivance of Berne and Soleure.” 

Thus Sir Archibald de Ilagenbaeli raved, with a raised voice gnd 
inflamed countenance, lashing himself as it were into passion, until 
the steps of the soldiers, and the clash of their arms, as they retired 
with the prisoners, were no longer audible. His completion, when 
these had ceased, waxed paler than was natural to hmi—his brow 
was furrowed with anxious wrinkles—and his voice became lower 
and more hesitating than ordinary, as,•turning to his esquire, he 
said, “ Kilian, we stand upon a slippery plank, with a ragirig torreut 
beneath ns—What is to be done ? ” 

“ Marry, to move forward with a resolved yet prudent step,” an¬ 
swered the crafty Kilian. “ It is unlucky that all these fellows should 
have seen the packet, and heard the appeal of yonder iron-nerved 
trader. But this ill-luck has befallen us, and the packet having been 
in your excellency’s bands, you will have all the credit of having 
broken the seals; for, though you leave them as entire as the 
moment they were impressed, it will only bSteypposod they have 
been ingeniously replaced. Let us see what Hie contents, before 
we tletermine what is to be done with them. They must he of rare 
value, since the churl merchant was well contented to leave behind 
all his rich nuile’s-load of merchandise, so that this pre'eious packet 
might pass unexamined.J,’ 

“They may be papers on some dhlitical matter. Many such, and 
of high importance, pass secretly between Edward of England and 
our hold Duke.” Sueh^vas ihe-rcplv of De. llagtmbuch. 

“ If they be papers of consequence to*the Duke,” answered Kilian, 

“ we ca» forward them to Dijon.—Or they may be c uch as Louis of 
France, would purchase with their weight of gold.” 

“For slmme, Kilian,” said the Knight: “wouldst thou have me 
betray my master’s secrets to the King of France? Sooner would I 
lay my head on the block.” 

“ Indeed ? And yet your excellency hesitates not to—■—” 

Here the squire" stopped, apparently for fear of giving olVencc, 
by affixing a name too broad and intelligible to the practices of his 
patron. 

“ To plunder the Duke, tftou wouldst say, thou impudent slave! 
And, saving so, thou wouldst be as dw.ll as thou art wont to be,” an¬ 
swered De" llagenbticn. “ I # pavtake, indeed, in the plunder which 
the Duke takes from aliens; and reason good. Even so the hound 
and the hawk have thcir»share of the quarry they bring down— ay, 
and the-Hen’s share, too, unless the huntsman or falconer be all tlm, 
nearer to them. Such are tlie»perquisites of my rank; and yue 
Duke, who placed me herp for tne gratification of Iris rcsentn'/nt, 
and the bettering of my fortune, docs not grudge them to a faithful 
servant** And, indeed, I *Say term myself, in so far as this territory 
of La Foret t? extends, the Duke’s full representative, or, as it may • 
be Wjrfjed, Atjtkk Ego and, «h<.«etmou, I will open this packet, 
which, being addressed to him, is thereby equally addressed to me.” 

Having thus mi a manner talked himself up to an idea of liis own 
high authority, he exit the strings of the packet which he nail all tlifc 
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-while held in hist hand, and, -undoing the outer coverings!, produced a 
very small case made of sandal-wood. _ ' 

“ The coutents,” he said, “ had need to bo valuable, as they lie in 
so little compass.” 

So saying he pressed the spring, and tho casket, opening, dis¬ 
played a necklace of diamonds, distinguished by brilliancy and size, 
anu apparently of extraordinary value. The. eyes of tire avaricious 
Governor, and his no less rapacious attendant, were so dazzled with 
the unusual splendour, tlmt.for somc time they could express nothing 
Bare joy and surprise. 

“Ay, marry, sir,’* said Kilinn, “ the obstinate old kunvo had rea¬ 
sons for his hardihood. My. own joints should -have stood a strain or 
two ere I surrendered sneh sparklers as these.—-And now, Sir Archi¬ 
bald, may your trusty follower ask you how this booty is to bo 
divided between the Duke and his Governor, according to the most 
approved rules of garrison towns: 

“Faith, we will suppose the garrison stormed, Kilinn; and, in a 
storm, thou knowest, the first finder takes nil— with duo considera¬ 
tion always of his trusty followers.” 

“ As myself, for example,” said Kilinn. 

“Ay, and myself, for example,” answered a voice, which sounded 
like the echo of the esquire's words, from the remote corner of the 
ancient apartment. 

“ ’.Sdeatli! we arc overheard,’?-exclainied the Governor, starting, 
and laying his hand on his dagger. 

“ Hilly b,v a faithful follower, as the worthy esquire observes,” said 
the executioner, moving slowly forward. 

“ Villain, how didst thou dare watch me: ” said Sir Archibald de 
llagenbach. . ' 

*' Trouble not yourself for that, sir,” Raid Kilinn. “ Honest Stein- 
emlierz has no tongue to speak, or ear to hear, save according to 
your pleasure. Indeed, we must shortly have taken him into our 
counsels seeing these men must be «*cnlt upon, and that speedily." 

“Indeed ! ” said De llagenbach ; “ I had thought they might be 
spared.” * 

“ To tell the Duke of Burgundy how the Governor of La Ferette 
accounts to his treasurer for the duties and forfeitures at his custom¬ 
house ?” demanded ICilian. 

“ 'Tis truej” said the Knight^ “ dead men have neither teeth nor 
tongue—they bite not, and they toll no tales. Thou wilt take order 
with them, Schsirfgcricliter.” 

“I will, my lord,” answered the executioner, “ on condition that, 
if this must be in the way of dungeon execution, which I call cellar 
practice, my privilege to claim nobility shall be saved and reserved 
to jtre, and the execution shall be deelaioed to be as effectual to my 
claim as it might have been if the blow hand been dealt iu bread day¬ 
light, with my honourable blade of office.” ” 

De llagenbach stared at the executioner, ns ‘not understa nd ing 
wliat lie meaut; on which KiliaA took occasion to explain, Vfrat the 
Scharfgerichter was strongly impressed, from the free and dauntless 
conduct, of-the elder prisoner, that lit- was a man of j|fob|e blood, from 
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whoso decapitation he would himself derive all the advantages pro¬ 
posed to the headsman who should execute bis function ou nine men 
of illustrious extraction. 

“He may he right,” said Sir Archibald, “for here is a slip oof 
parchment, commending the bearer of. this carcanet to the Duke, 
desiring lam to accept it os a true token from one well known to 
him, and to give the hearer full .credence in all that he should say on 
'the part of those by whom heis sent.” 

“ By whom is the note Bigned, if I may make hold to ask ? ” said 
Kilian. 

“ There is no name—the Duke must be supposed to collect that 
information from the gems, or perhaps the handwriting." 

“ On neither of which he is likely to have a speedy opportunity of 
exercising his ingenuity,” said Kiliati. 

Dc Httgenbach looked at the diamonds, and smiled darkly. The 
Scharfgerichter, encouraged by the familiarity into which he had in 
a manner forced liimselt, returned to his plea, and insisted on the 
nobility of the supposed merchant. Such a trust, and such n letter 
of unlimited credence, could never, he contended, be intrusted to a 
man meanly born. 1 

“ Thou art deceived, thou fool,” said the Knight; “ kings now use 
the lowest tools to do their dearest offices. Louis has set the ex¬ 


ample of putting his barber, and the valets of his chamber, to do the 
work formerly intrusted «to dukes gnd peers; and other monarch* 
begin to think that it is better, in choosing their agents for important 
affairs, to .fudge rather by the qualitysof men’s brains than that of 
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dera, where a city-bred burgher of Ghent, Liege, or Ypres, is as 
distinct an animal from a knight of Ilainault, as a Flanders waggon- 
horse from a Spanish jennet. But thou art deceived. England lias 
many a merchant as haughty ofjieart, and as prompt of baud, as any 
noble born son of her rich bosom. But ho not dejected, thou foolish 
man*; do thy business well on this merchant, and we shall presently 
have on our hands the Landamman of Unterwalden, who, though a 
churl by his choice, is yet % nobleman by blood, and shall, by his 
well-deserved death, aid thee to get rid of the peasant slougli which 
thou art so weary 

“ Were not your excellency better adjourn these men's fate,” said 
Kilian, “till you hear something of them from the Swiss prisoners 
whom we shall presently liave in our power r ” 

“ Be it as you will,” said Iiageuhach, waving his hand, as if nutting 
aside some disagreeable task. “Uut let all be finished ere 1 hear of 
it again-” • 

The stern satellites bowed obedience, and the deadly conclave 
broke dp; their chief crffefully securing the^valuable gems,.which 
he wt^ yilii uo- to purchase at th^ expensS of-treachery to the sove- 

1 Louis XI. wo* probably the first liing of ^franco who flung aside all affectation of 
choosing hie ministers from among tlic nobility. Ho often placed uien of mean birth in 
situations of tbajiigncst trust. 
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reign in wflbse employment lie had enlisted himself, as well as the 
"blood of two innocent inen. Yet with a weakness of mind not un¬ 
common to great criminals, lie slirunk from the thoughts of his own 
bteumess and cruelty, and endeavoured to banish the feeling of dis¬ 
honour from his mind, by devolving the immediate execution of liis 
, yillany upon his subordinate agents. 


CHAPTER XV. 

And this place our forc&tliers built for mun! 

Old Play. 

This dungeon in which the younger Philipson was immured was 
one of those gloomy caverns which cry shame on the inhumanity of 
our ancestors. They seem to have been almost insensible to the dis¬ 
tinction betwixt innocence and guilt, as the consequences of mere 
accusation must have been fat; more severe in those days than is in 
our own that species of imprisonment which is adjudged as an ex¬ 
press punishment for crime. 

>. The cell of Arthur Philipson was of considerable length, hut. dark 
and narrow, and dug out of the solid rock upon which the tower was 
founded. A small lamp was allowed him,not, however, without some 
grumbling, but his arms were still kept bound; and when be asked 
for a draught, of water, one of the grim satellites, by whom lie was 
thrust into this cell, auswered surlily, that he might endure his thirst 
for all the time his life was likely to last—a gloomy response, which 
augured that his privations would continue as long as his life, yet 
neither be of long duration. By the dim lamp he had groped his 
way to a beneh, or rough seat, cut in the rook; and, as liis eyes got 
gradually accustomed to the obscurity of the region in which lie was 
immured, he became aware of a ghastly cleft in the floor of his dun¬ 
geon, somewhat resembling the opening *f a draw well, but irregular 
in its aperture, and apparently tue mouth of a gulf of Nature’s con¬ 
formation, slightly assisted by the labour of human art. 

“ Here, then, is my deathbed,” he skid, “ and that gulf perhaps 
the grave which yawns tin- ipy remains! I'jTay, I have heard of . 
prisoners Wing plunged into such lioyrid abysses while they were 
yet alive, to die at leisure, crushed with wounds, their groans uu- 
heard, and their fate unpitied l” 

.. He approached his head to the dismal cavity, and heard, as at a 
great depth, the sound of a sullen,, and, as it seemed, subterranean 
stream. The sunless waves appeared murmuring for their victim. 
Death is dreadful at all ages; Dut in the first springtide of youth, 
with all the feelings of enjoyment afloat, dnd eager for gratification, 
to he Snatched forcibly-from the banquet to which-the individual has 
but just sat down, is peculiarly gapyalliug, even whin the ^IJafige 
comes in the ordinary course e? nature. But to sit, like young 
Philipson, on the blink of the subterranean abyss, and ruminate in 
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horrid doubt concerning the mode in which death was to be inflicted, 
was a situation which might break the spirit of the boldest; and the 
unfortunate captive was wholly unable to suppress the natural tears 
that flowed from his eyes in torrents, and which his bouud awns 
did not permit him to wipe away. We have already noticed that, 
although a gallant young span in aught of danger which was to be 
faced and overcome by active exertion, the youth was strongly 
imaginative, and sensitive to a powerful extent to all those ex¬ 
aggerations, which, in a situation of helpless uncertainty, fancy 
lends to distract the soul of him who nfhst passively expect an ap¬ 
proaching evil. 

Yet the feelings of Arthur Philipson were not selfish. They re¬ 
verted to his father, whose just and noble character was as much 
formed to attract veueration, as liis unceasing paternal care and af¬ 
fection to excite love and gratitude. He, too, was in the. hands of 
remorseless villains, who were determined to conceal robbery by 
secret murder—he, too, undaunted in so many dangers, resolute in 
so many encounters, lay bound and defenceless, exposed to the 
dagger of the meanest slabber. Arthur remembered, too, the 
giddy peak of the rock near Gcierstein, and the grim vulture which 
claimed him aaits prey. Here was no angel to burst through the 
mist, and marshal him on a path of safety—here the darkness was 
subterranean and eternal, saving when the captive should behold the 
knife of the ruffian- flasftagainst the lamp, which lent him light to 
aim the fatal blow. This agony of mind lasted until the feelings of 
the unhappy prisoner arose to ecstasy. Jle started up, and struggled 
so hard to free himself of his bonds, that it seemed they should 
have fallen from him as from the artfls of the mighty Nazarene. 
But tlieecords were of too firm a texture; and, after a violent and ■ 
unavailing- struggle, in which the ligatures seemed to enter his 
flesh, the prisoner lost his balance, and while the feeling thrilled 
through him that he was tumbling backward into the subterranean 
alnss, he fell to the ground witl^ great force. 

fortunately he escaped the danger which in his agony he appre¬ 
hended, but so uarrowly, that his head struck against, the low and 
broken fence with which the mouth of the horrible pit was partly 
surrounded. Here he lay stunned and motionless, and, as the lamp 
was extinguished in his* fall, flnmersed in absolute and total dark- 
pess. lie was recalled to sensation by a jarring noise. • 

“They come—they come—the murderers ! Oh, Lady of Mercy ! 
anil oh, gracious Heaven, forgive my transgressions ! ” 

1 le looked up, and observed, with dazzled eyes, that a dark form 
approached him, with a knife in one hand and a torch in the otli$r. 
He might well have seemed the »nan who was to do the last, deed 
U]>on the unhappy prisoner, if he had come alone. But he came 
not alone—his torch glearged upon the white dress of a female, 
which vm so much illumiuated by it that Arthur could discover &. 
form, and-haif even* a glimpse of features* never, to be forgotten,. 
thougxjf-JErow seci? under circumstfnSes least of all to be expected. 
The prisoner’s unutterable astonislirbcnt impressed him with a de¬ 
gree of awe which overcame even his personal fear—“ Gun these. 
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things be ?” was his muttered reflection; “ lias she really the power 
of on elementary spirit? has she conjured up this cartlilike anu dark 
demon to concur with Jier in my delivcrauce?” 

. B> appeared as if his guess were real j for the figure in black, giv¬ 
ing the light to Anne of Geierstein, or at least the form which Sore 
lier perfect resemblance, stooped over the prisoner and cut the cord 
that bound his arms with so much despatch-that it seemed its if it fell 
from his person at a touch. Arthur's first attempt to arise was un- 
eucoessful, and a second tirye it wns the hand of Anne of Geierstein 
—a living hand, sensible to touch as to sight—which aided to raise 
and to support Inin, as it had formerly done when the tormented 
waters of the river thundered nt their feet. Her touch produced an 
effect far beyond that of the slight personal aid which the maiden’s 
strength could have rendered. Courage was restored to his heart, 
vigour and animation to his benumbed and bruised limbs; such in¬ 
fluence does the lmumu mind, when excited to energy, possess over 
the infirmities of the human body. He was about to address Anim^ 
in accents of the deepest gratitude. But the accents died away bjr 
his tongue, when the mysterious female, laying her finger on lier' 
lips, made, him a sign to be silent, and at the same time beck¬ 
oned him to follow her. lie obeyed in silent amazement. They 
passed the entrance of the melancholy dungeon, and through one 
or two short but intricate passages, winch, cut out of the rock in 
some places, and built in others c»ith liewnlstonc of the same kind, 
probably led to holds similar to that in which Arthur was so lately a 
captive. 

, The recollection that his fiithor might be immured in some such 
horrid cell as lie himself had just quitted, induced Arthur to pause 
as they reached the bottom of a small winding staircase, wlfich con¬ 
ducted apparently from this region of the building. 

“Come,” he said, “dearest Anne, lead me to his deliverance! .1 
must not leave my -father.” 

She shook her head impatiently, stud beckoned him on. 

“If your power extends not to save my father's life, 1 will rcipain 
and save him or die!—Anne, dearest Anne-” 

Slic answered not, but her companion replied, in a deep voice, not 
unsuitable to liis appearance, “ Speak, drounj^ man, to thpse who are 
permitted to answer you; or, rather, be silent, aud listen to my in¬ 
structions, Which direct to the only course whifheau bring thy father 
to freedom and safety.” " 

They ascended the stair, Anne of Geierstein going first; while 
Arthur, who followed close behind, could not help thinking that her 
form gave existence to a part of the light which her garment reflected 
from the torch. This was probably the effect of the superstitious 
belief impressed on his mind by Rudolph’s tale respecting her mo¬ 
ther, and which was confirmed by her sudden appearance In a place 
and situation where the yras so little to Save bi;en expected. He 
had not much time, however, to <sypculate upon hep appefi£S"n.e or 
demeanour, for, mounting the spur with a lighter pace tbanW was 
able at the time to follow closely, she was no longer to be seen wheu 
fee reached the landing-place. But whether she had malted iuto the 
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air, or turned, aside into some other passage, he was not permitted a 
moment"} leisure to examine. 

“ Here’ lies your way,” said his sable guide; and «t the same 'line 
dashing out the light, and seizing Philipson by the arm, he led Rim 
along a dark gallery of considerable length. The young man was 
not without some momentary misgivings while he recollected the 
ominous looks of his conductor, and that he was armed with a dag¬ 
ger, or knife, which he could.plungc of a sudden into his bosom. 
But he could not bring himself to dread treachery from any one 
whom he had seen in company with Anne of Geierstein; and In his 
heart he demanded her pardon for the fear which had flashed across 
him, and resigned himself to tho guidance of his companion, who 
advanced with hasty but light footsteps, and cautioned him by a 
whisper to do the same. 

“ Our journey,” he at length said, “ ends hero." 

As lie spoke, a door gave way and admitted them into a gloomy 
Gothic apartment, furnished with large oaken, presses, apparently 
filled with books and manuscripts. As Arthur looked round, with 
eyes dazzled with the sudden gleam of daylight, from which lie had 
been for some time excluded, the door by which they had entered 
disappeared. This, however, did not greatly surprise him, who 
judged that, being formed in appearance to correspond with tho 
presses around the entrance which they had used, it could not when 
shut be distinguished from them,—adcvicc sometimes then practised, 
fts indeed it often is at the present day. He had now a full view of 
liis deliverer, who, when seen by daylight, showed only the vest¬ 
ments and features of a clergyman, without any of that expression 
of supernatural honor, which the partiSl light and the melancholy 
appearance of all in the dungeon had combined to impress on him. 

Young Philipson once more breathed with freedom, as 0110 
awakened from a hideous dream; and the supernatural qualities 
with which his imagination had invested Anne of Geierstein having 
begun to vanish, he addressed .his deliverer thus:—“That 1 may 
testify my thanks, holy father, where they are so especially due, let 
me inquire of you if Anne of Geierstein-” 

“ Speak of that which pertains to your house and family,” answered 
(lie priest, as briefly ns before. “ Hast thou so soon forgot thy la¬ 
ther’s danger ?” * . 

“By heavens, no!”gcpiied the youth; “tell me butjiiow to act 
for his deliverance, dnd thou»sliult see how a son can fight for a 
parent!” 

“It is well, for it is needful,” said the priest. “Hon thou this 
vestment, and follow me.” 

The vestment presented was the gown and liood of a novice. 

“Draw the cowl over thy face,” said the priest, “and return no 
answer tp any man who mgets thee. I will say thou art under a 
vow.—May Heaven forgive the unworthy tyrant who imposes on us 
tlie necessity of sudi profane dissimulation! Poliow me close and 
nonr —iteware-tliflt you speak not.* '' 

The business of disguise was soon accomplished, and the Prie»t of 
*St Paul's, for such he was, moving on, Arthur followed h'un a pace 
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or two behind, assuming' as well as he could tbe modefltstep and 
humble demeanour of a spiritual novice. On leaving the library, or 
study, and descending a short stair, he found himself m the street 
of Brisach. Irresistibly tempted to look back, he had only time, 
however, to Bee that the house he had left was a very small building 
of a Gothic character, on the one side of which rose the church of 
St Paul’s,sand on the other the stern black gate-house, or entranee- 
tower. 

“Follow me, Melchoir,” said the deep voice of the priest; and his 
keen eyes were at tbe same time fixed upon the supposed novice 
with a look which instantly recalled Arthur to a sense or his situation. 
They passed along, nobody noticing them, unless to greet the 
priest with a silent obeisance, or muttered phrase of salutation, until, 
having nearly gained the middle of the village, the guide turned 
abruptly off from the street, and moving northward by a short lane, 
reached a flight of Bteps, wliieli, as usual in fortified towns, led to 
the banquette, or walk behind the parapet, which was of the old 
Gothic fashion, flanked with towers from space to space, of different 
forms and various heights at different angles. 

There were sentinels on the walls; but the watch, as it seemed, 
was kept not by regular soldiers, but by burghers, with spears, or 
swords, in their hands. The first whom they passed said to the 
priest, in a half-whispered tone, “ Holds our purpose ? ” 

“ It holds,” replied the Priest of Saint Paul's.—“ Bencdicite! ” 

“ Deo Gr alias / ” replied the armed citizen, and continued his 
walk upon the battlements. 

The other sentinels seemed to avoid them ; for they disappeared 
when they came near, or passed them without looking, or seeming 
to observe them. At last their walk brought them to a., ancient 
turret, which raised its head above the wall, and in which there was 
a small door opening from the battlement. It was in a corner, dis¬ 
tinct from and uncommandcd by any of the angles of the fortification, 
hi a well-guarded fortress, such a p lint ought to have had a sentiuel 
for its special protection, but no one was there upon duty. 

“ Now mark me,” said the priest, “ for your father’s life, and, it 
may be, that of many a man besides, depends upon your attention, 
and no less upon your despatch.—Yoy can run ?—you can leap ? ” 

“I feel no weariness, father, since you freed me,” answered Ar¬ 
thur ; “ an I the dun deer that I have often chased shall not beat me 
in snch a wager.” * 

“ Observe, then,” replied the Black Priest of St Paul’s, “ this tur¬ 
ret contains a staircase, which descends to a small sallyport. I will 
give you entrance to it—The sallyport is barred on the inside, but 
not locked. It will give you access to the moat, which is almost 
entirely dry. On crossing it, you will find yourself In the circuit of 
the outer harriers. You may see sentinels, but they will not see you 
—speak not to theiq. but make your way over the palisade as you 
can. I trust you can climb OTer an undefended rampart? ” 

“ I have surmounted a defended one,” said Arthur. " Wnat is tny 
next charge ?—All this is easy.” 

“ Yon will see a species of thicket, or stretch of low bushes-make* 
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for it with ail speed. When yon are there, turn to the eastward; 
out beware, while holding that course, that you are not seen by the 
Burgundian Free Companions, who are on watch on that part of the 
walls. A volley of arrows, and the sally of a body of cavalry in pur¬ 
suit, will be the consequence, if they get sight of you; and their eyes 
are those of the eagle, that spy the carnage afar off.” 

“ I will be heedful, said the young Englishman. 

* “ You will find,” continued the priest, “ upon the outer side of the 
thicket a path, or rather a sheep-track, winch, sweeping at some dis¬ 
tance from the walls, will conduct you at last into the road leading 
from Brisach to B&le. Hasten forward to meet the Swiss, who are 
advancing. Tell them your father’s hours are counted, and that they 
must press ou if they would save him ; and say to Rudolph Dormer- 
hugel, in especial, that the Black Priest of Saint Paul’s waits to 
bestow upon him his blessing at the northern sallyport. Dost thou 
understand me ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” answered the young man. 

Tire priest of Saint Paul's then pushed open the low-browed gate 
of the turret, and Arthur w'as about to precipitate himself down .the 
stair which opened before him. 

“ Stay yet a moment,” said the priest, “and doff’ the novice's habit, 
which can only encumber thee.” 

Arthur in a trice threw it from him, and was again about to start. 

“ Stay yet a moment longer,” continued the Black Priest. “#’his 
gown may he a tell-tale—Stay, therefore, and help me to pull off my 
upper garment.” • 

Inwardly glowing with impatience, Arthur yet saw the necessity 
of obeying his guide; and when he had pulled the long and loose 
upper vestment from the old man, he stood before him in a cassock 
of black serge, befitting his order and professsion, but begirt, pot 
with a suitable sash Bucn as clergymen wear, but with a most uncan- 
onical buff-belt, supporting a short two-edged sword, calculated alike 
to stab and to smite. * 

“ Give roe now the novice’s habit,” said the venerable father, “ and 
over that I will put the priestly vestment. Since for the present I 
have some tokens of the laity about me, it is fitting it should be 
fevered with a double portion of the clerical habit ” 

As he spoke thus he sailed grimly; lyid his smile had something 
more frightful and wjmering than the stern frown, which suited 
better with fits features, and was their usual expression. 

“ And now,” said he, “ wlyit does the fool tarry for, when life and 
death are in his speed ? ” 

The young messenger waited not a second hint, hut at once de¬ 
scended the stairs, as ir it had been by a single step, found the portal, 
as the priest had said, only secured by bars on the inside, offering 
little resistance save from their rusted state, which made it difficult 
to draw tlftero. Arthur succeeded, however, and found himself at the 
aside of the^moat, which presented iwgreen and marshy appearance. 
Without'stopping to examine whetner it was deep or shallow, and 
almost without being sensible of the temfbity of the morass, the young 
'Suglisliumn topped his way through it, and attained the opposite 
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side, without attracting the attention of two worthy burghers of 
Brisach, who were the guardians of the barriers. One of ilicin in¬ 
deed was deeply employed in the perusal of some profane chronicle, 
ol religious legend; the other was as anxiously engaged in examining 
ti»e margin of the moat, in search of cels, perhaps, or frogs, for life 
wore over his Bhoulder a scrip for securing some such amphibious 
booty. ' 

Seeing that, as the priest foretold, he had nothing to apprehend 
from the vigilance of the sentinels, Arthur dashed at the palisade, in 
hope to catch hold of the top of the stockade, and so to clear it by 
one bold leap. He overrated his powers of activity, however, or they 
were diminished by his recent bonds and imprisonment, life fell 
lightly backward on the ground, and, as he got to his feet, became 
aware of the presence of a soldier, iu yellow and blue, the livery of 
lie Hageubach, who came running towards him, crying to the sloth¬ 
ful amTunobservant sentinels, “ Alarm!—alarm!—you lazy swine J 
Stop the dog, or you are both dead men.” 

The fisherman, who was on the further side, laid down his eel-spear, 
drew his sword, and, flourishing it over his head, advanced towards 
Philipson with very moderate haste. The student was yet more un¬ 
fortunate, for, in lus hurry to fold up his book and attend to his duty, 
he contrived to throw himself (inadvertently, doubtless) full in the 
soldier’s way. The latter, who was running at top speed, encountered 
thc^iurgher with a severe shosk which threw both down; but the 
citizen being a solid and substantial man, lay still where he fell, wliile 
the otlieiyless weighty, and probably less prepared for the collision, lost 
his balance and the command of hislimbs at once, and, rolling over the 
edge of the moat, was immersed in the mud and marsh. The fiflier 
and the student went with deliberate speed to assist the unexpected 
and unwelcome partner of their watch; wliile Arthur, stimulated by 
the imminent sense of danger, sprung at the barrier with more ad¬ 
dress and vigour than before, and, succeeding in his leap, made, as 
he had been directed, with his utmost speed for the covert of the 
adjacent bushes. lie reached them without hearing any alarm from 
the walls. But he was conscious that his situation had bccotfie ex¬ 
tremely precarious, since his escape from the town was known to one 
man at least, who would not fail to* give the alarm in case he waft 
able to extricate himself from the marsh,—4a feat, however, in which 
it seemed to Arthur that the armed citizens were likely to prove 
rather his apparent than actual assistants. While such thoughts shot 
across his mind, they served to augmentjiis natural speed of foot, so 
that in less space than could have been thought possible, he reached 
the thinner extremity of the thicket, whence, as intimated hy the 
Black Priest, he could seethe eastern tower and the adjoining battle¬ 
ments of the town,— 

. “ Wltli hostile faces tliroiij’d, and fiery anas." 

It required, at the same time, .some address on the part of the fugfi 
tive, to keep so much under shelter as to prevent llimsclf from being 
seen in his turn by those wlibih he saw so plainly. He therefore ex¬ 
pected every moment to hears bugle wind, or to behold that busfty 
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and commotion among the defenders, which might prognosticate a 
nally. Neithey, however, took place, and lieedfully observing the 
footpath, or track, which the priest had pointed out to him, young 
Philipson wheeled his course out of sight of the guarded towers, and 
soon Tailing into the public and frequented road, by which his father 
and he had approached the town in the morning, he had She happi- 
•nesa, by the dust and flash of arms, to see a small body of armed men 
advancing towards Brisoch, whom he justly concluded to be the van 
of the Swiss deputation, , 

He soon met the party, which consisted of about ten men, with Ru¬ 
dolph Donnerhugel at their head. The figure of Philipson, covered 
with mud, add in some places stained with blood (for his fall in the 
dungeon had cost him a slight wound), attracted the wonder of every 
one, who crowded around to hear the news. Rudolph alone appeared 
unmoved. Like the visage-on die ancient statues of Hercules, the 
physiognomy of the bulky Bernese was large and massive, having an 
air of indifferent and almost sullen composure, which did not change 
but in moments of the.fiercest agitation. 

He listened without emotion to the breathless tale of Arthur Plulip- 
soii, that his father was in prison, and adjudged to death. 

“ And what else did you expect ? ” said the Bernese, coldly. “ Were 
you not warned ? It had been easy to have foreseen the misfortune, 
but it may be impossible tg prevent iL” 

“ I own—I own,” said Arthur, wringing liis hands, “ that you were 
wise, and that we were foolish.—But ohj do not think of our folly in 
the moment of our extremity! Be the gallant and generous cham¬ 
pion which your Cantons proclaim you—give us your aid in this 
deadly stijp.it! ” 

“ But how, or in what manner ? ” said Rudolph, still hesitating. 
“We have dismissed the B&lese, who were willing to have given 
assistance, so much did your dutiful example weigh with us. We are 
now scarce above a score of men^how can you ask ns to attack a 
garrison town, secured by fortifications, and where there are six times 
our number ? ” 

“ You have friends within the fortifications,” roidied Arthur—“ I 
sure you have. Hark in your ear—The Black Priest sent to you 
—to you, Rudolph Donnerhugdl of Berne—that he waits to give you 
his blessing at toe northern sallyport.” • 

“ Ay, doubtless,” saftl Rudolph, shaking himself free of Arthur’s 
attempt to engage him in private conference, and speaking so that 
ail around might hear him?“there is little doubt on’t; I will find a 
priest at the .northern sallyport to confess and absolve me, and a 
block, axe, and headsman, to strike my throat asunder when he has 
done. But I will scarce put the neck of my father’s son into such 
risk. If they assassinate an English pedlar, who has never offended 
them, what will they do with the Bear of Berne, whose fangs and 
>talons Archibald de Hagenbach has felt ere rfow* ” 

Young Fhilipsoe at these words %lasped his hands together, and 
held them up-to Heaven, as one who abandons hone, excepting from 
tjience. The tears started to his eyes, and, clenching his hopds and 
settiug his teeth, he turned his bacg abruptly upon tne Swiss. 
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; w What means this passion ? ” said Rudolph. “ Whither would you 
now'? ” 

■ #To rescue my father, or perish with him,” said Arthur; and was 
•bout to run wildly back to La Fereite, when a strong 1 but kindly 
grasp detained him. 

“ Tarry«a little till 1 tie my garter,” said Sigismund Biederman, 
“ and I will go with you. King Arthur.” 

“You, oaf?” exclaimed Rudolph, “you—and without orders?” 

“ Why, look you, cousin Rudolph,” said the youth, continuing, with 
great composure, to fasten his garter, which, after the fashion of the. 
time, was somewhat intricately secured—“you are always telling us 
that we are Swiss and freemen; and what is the advantage of being 
a freeman, if one is not at liberty to do what he has a mind ? You 
are ray Haiiptmau, look you, so long as it pleases me, and no longer." 

“ And why shouldat tliou desert rao now, thou fool ? Why, at this 
minute, of all other minutes in the year ? ” demanded the Bernese. 

“ Look you,” replied the insubordinate follower, “ I have hunted 
with Arthur for this month past, and I love him—he never called me 
fool or idiot, because my thoughts came slower, may be, and some- 




old man gave me this baldric and this horn, which I warrant cost 
many a kreutzer. He told me, too, not to be discouraged, for that 
it was better to think justly than to thinks fast, and that I had sense 
enough for the one, if not for the other. Aud the kind old man is 
now in Hagen bach’s butcher-shambles!—But we will free him, 
Arthur, if two men may. Thou slialt see me fight, while steel blade 
and ashen shaft will bold together.” 

So raying, lie shook in the nir his enormous partisan, uhicli qui¬ 
vered in his grasp like a slip of willow. Indeed, if Iniquity was to be 
’ struck down like an ox, there was not one in that chosen band more 
likely to perform the feat than Sigismund; for though somewhat 
shorter in stature than his brethren, and of a less animated spirit, 
yet liis breadth of shoulders and strength of muscles were euormous, 
and if thoroughly aroused raid disposed for the contest, whi&h was 
very rarely the case, perhaps Rudolph himself might, as far as sheer 
force went, have lmd difficulty in matching lifra. 

Truth of sentiment and energy of*'exprefsion always produce an 
efreet on natural and genert,us characters. V Several of the youths 
around began to exclaim that Sigkqaund said well: that if the old 
man had put himself in danger, it was because lie thought more of 
the success of their negotiation than Or his own safety, and had 
taken himself from under their protection, rather than involve them 
m quarrels on his aeeouat, “We are the more bound" they said, 
“to see him unscathed; and we will do so.” 

“Peace! all you wiseacres,” said Rudolph, looking round with au 
air of superiority; ‘laud yon, Arthur of England, pass on to the Lan- 
oamman, who is close behind; you know he is our^ebief com*> 
mander, he is no less jour fathef’s sincere friend? and whatever he * 
may determine in your father's favour, you will find most ready exe¬ 
cutors qf Ins pleasures in all of us.” , 

His companions appeared to concur in this adflee, and .young 
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Pliilipson saw that his own compliance with the recommendation was 
indispensable.. Indeed, although lie still suspected that the Bernese, 
by his variourf intrigues, as well with the Swiss youth as with those 
of Bale, and, as might be inferred from the Priest of Saint Paul’s, 
by communication even within the town of La Fere tie, possessed the 
greater power of assisting him at such a conjuncture; yet he trusted 
far more in the simple candour and perfect faith of Arnold Bieder- 
man, and pressed forward to tell to him his mournful tale, and crave 
his assistance. . 

From the top of a bank which he reached in a few minutes after 
he parted from Rudolph and the advanced guard, he saw beneath 
him the venerable Lanaamman and his associates, accompanied by a 
few of the youths who no longer were dispersed upon the flanks of 
the party, but attended on them closely, and in military array, as 
men prepared to repel any sadden attack. 

Behind came a mule or two with baggage, together with the ani¬ 
mals which, in the ordinary course of their march, supported Anne 
of Geierstoin and her attendant. Both were occupied by female 
figures as usual, and to the best of Arthur’s ken, the foremost had 
the yell-known dress of Anne, from, the grey mantle to a small 
heron’s plume, which, since entering Germany, she had worn in 
compliance with the custom of the country, and in evidence of her 
rank as a maiden of birt^j and distinction. Yet, if the youth’s eyes 
brought him true tidings at present? what was the character of their 
former information, when, scarce morojthan half an hour since, they 
had beheld, in the subterranean dungeon of Brisacli, the same form 
which they now rested upon, in eircumsWinces sO very different! The 
feeling excited by this thought was powerful, hut it was momentary, 
like the lightning which blazes through a midnight sky, wluch is hut 
just seen ere it vanishes into darkness. Or rather, the wonder ex¬ 
cited by this marvellous incident, only maintained its ground in his 
thoughts, by allying itself witl^the anxiety for his father’s safety, 
which was their predominant occupation. 

“]f them be indeed a spirit,” he said, which wears that beauti¬ 
ful form, it must be beneficent as well as lovely) and will extend to 
my far more deserving father the protection which his sou has twice 
' experienced.” f 

But ere he had timojio prosecute swell a thought farther, he had 
met the Landamman find his party. Here his appearance and Ilia 
condition excited the same surprise as they had formerly occasioned 
to Rudolph and the vanguard. To the repeated interrogatories of 
the Lanaamman he gave a brief account of his own imprisonment- 
and of his escape, of which he suffered the whole glory to rest with 
the Blade Priest of St Paul’s, without mentioning one word of the 
more interesting female apparition, by" which lie had been attended 
and assisted in nis charitable task. On another point also Arthur 
was silent. 11* saw no propriety in communicating to Arnold Bie- 
icrnian tWe message which the wicst had addressed to Rudolphs 
ear alone. Whether good should coupe of it 'or no, he held sacred 
the obligation of silence imposed upon him by a man from whom he 
had just received the most important assistance. 
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The Landamman was struck dumb for a moment, with sorrow 
and surprise, at the news which he heard. The elder Philipson had 
gained his respect, as well by the purity and steadiness of the prin¬ 
ciples which he expressed, as by the extent and depth of his in¬ 
formation, which was peculiarly valuable and interesting to the 
Switeer, who felt his admirable judgment considerably fettered for 
want of that knowledge of countries, times, and manners, with 
•which his English friend often supplied him. 

“ Let us press forward, 4 ' he said to the Banneret of Berne, and 
the other deputies let us offer our mediation betwixt the tyrant 
De Hagenbach and our friend, whose life is in danger. He must 
listen to us, for I know his master expects to see this Philipson at 
his court. The old man hinted to me so much. As we are pos¬ 
sessed of such a secret, Archibald de Hagenbach will not dare to 
brave our vengeance, since we might, easily send to Duke Charles 
information how the Governor of La Ferette abuses his power, in 
matters where not only the Swiss, but where the Duke himself is 
concerned.” 

“ Under your reverend favour, my worthy sir,” answered the 
Banneret of Berne, “ we are Swiss Deputies, and go to represent 
the injuries of Switzerland alone. If we embroil ourselves with the 
quarrels of strangers, we shall find it more difficult to settle advan¬ 
tageously those of our'own country; and if the Duke should, by this 
villany done upon English mefohants, bring upon him the resent¬ 
ment of tbe English monarcli, such breach will only render it more 
a matter of peremptory necessity for him to make a treaty advan¬ 
tageous to the Swiss Cantons.” 

There was so much worldly policy in this advice, that A&am Zim¬ 
merman of Soleurc instantly expressed his assent, with the addi¬ 
tional argument, that their brother Biederman had told them scarce 
two hours before, how these English merchants had, by his advice 
and their own free desire, parted company with them that morn¬ 
ing, on purpose that they might net involve the Deputies in the 
quarrels which might be raised by the Governor’s exactions <yi bis 
mercliandise. 

“ Now, what advantage,” he said, “ shall we derive from this same 
parting of company, supposing, as my brother seems to urge, we arc 
still to consider this Englishman's interest a? v if he were our fellow- 
traveller, and under our especial protection ? 

This personal reasoning pinched thdlbandamman somewhat closely, 
for he had but a short while before descanted on the generosity of the 
elder Philipson, who had freely exposed himself to danger, rather 
than that he should embarrass tl\pir negotiation by remaining one 
of their company; and it completely shook the fealty of the white- 
bearded Nicholas Bonstetten, whose eyes wandered from the face of 
Zimmerman, which expressed triumphant confidence in his argu¬ 
ment, to that of his friend the Landamman, which w«*a rather more, 
embarrassed than usual. £ . 

“ Brethren,” said Arnold at length, with firmness and animation, 
“I erred in priding myself upon the worldly policy which.I taught 
J to you this morning. This man is not of our country, doubtless, bur 
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be is of ouv blood—a copy of Uie common Creator’s image—and the 
more worthy of being called bo, as ho is a man of integrity and 
worth. We might not, without grievous sin, pass such a perfpu, 
being in danger, without affording him relief, even if he lay ac¬ 
cidentally by the Bide of our path; much less should we abandon 
him if the danger has been incurred in our own cause, qpd that we 
• might escape the net in which be is himself caught. Be not, there¬ 
fore, downcast.—We do God’s will in succouring an oppressed man. 
If we succeed by mild means, as I trttSt we shall, we do a good 
. action at a cheap rate;—if not, God can assert the cause of human¬ 
ity by the hands of few as well as of many.” 

“ if such is your*opinion,” said the Bannerman of Berne, “ not a 
man here will shrink from you. For me, I pleaded against my own 
inclinations when I advised you to avoid a breach with the Burgun¬ 
dian. But as a soldier, I must needs say, I would rather fight the 
garrison, were they double the number they talk of, iu a fair field, 
than undertake to storm their defences.” 

“ Nay,” said the Landamman, “ I sincerely hope we shall both 
enter and depart from the town of Brisach, without deviating from 
the pacific character with which our mission from the Diet invests 
us.” 


CIIAPTKR.XVI. 

For Somerset, off witli liis*siiiltjr lienfl. 

3d l'art of Henry TI. 

The Governor of La Ferette stood on the battlements of the 
eastern entrance-tower of his.fortress, and looked out on the road 
to B41e, when first the vangutmi of the Swiss mission, then the 
centre aud rear, appeared in the distance. At the same moment 
the mu baiting, the main body closed with it, while the females and 
baggage, and mules in the rear, moved in their turn up to the main 
body, and the whole were united in one group. 

A messenger then stepped* forth, and winded one of those tre¬ 
mendous horns, the spoils of the wild bulls, so numerous in the 
Canton of Uri that tKey are supposed to have given rise to its name, 
“They demand admittance, said the esquire. 

“They shall have it,”*answered Sir Archibald do llagenbach. . 
“Marry, how they may pass out again is another and a deeper 
question." • 

“ Think yet a moment, noble Bir,” continued the esquire. “ Be¬ 
think you, these Switzers are very sends in fight, and have, besides, 
no booty‘to repay the congest—some paltry chains of good copper, 
>perchanc& ormaulterated silver. You have knocked out the mar¬ 
row—do not damage your teeth by trying to grind the bone.” 

“Thou art a fool, Kilian," answerej} De Ilagcnbacli, “and it may 
. be a coward besides. The approach of some score, or at most some 
'more and a half, of Swiss partisans makes thee draw in thy horns 1 
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Hite a snail at a child’s finger! Mine are strong and inflexible as 
those? of the yf us, of whom they talk so much* and on which they 
blQjw so boldly. Keep in mind, thou timid creature, that if the Swiss 
deputies, as they presume to call themselves, are permitted to pass 
fi ee, they carry to the Duke stories of merchants bound to bis court 
and fraught with preeious commodities, specially addressed to his 
Grace! Charles has then at once to endure the presence of the 
ambassadors, whom he contemns and hates, and learns by them thai 
the Governor of Do Ferette, permitting such to pass, has neverthe 
less presumed to stop those whom he would full gladly see; foi 
what prince would not blithely welcome such a casket as that whiel 
we have taken from yonder strolling English pedlar ?" 

“ 1 see not how the assault on these ambassadors will mend youi 
excellency’s plea for despoiling the Englishmen,” said KiKan. 

“Because thou art a blind mole, Kilian,” answered his chief. “Ii 
Burgundy hears of a ruffle between my garrison and the mountair 
ehnns, whom he scorns, and yet hates, it will drown all notice of the 
two pedlars who hare perished in the fray. If after-inquiry should 
come, an hour’s ride transports me with my confidants into the Im 
penal dominions, where, though the Emperor be a spiritless fool 
the rich prize I have found on these islanders will insure me a goot 
reception.” • 

“ I will stick by your excellency to the le^st,” Returned the esquire 
“ and you shall yourself witness, that, if a fool, 1 am at least m 
coward.” t 

“I never thought thee such when it came to hand-blows,” said lit 
Hagenbach; “ but in policy'thou art timid and irresolute. Hand nu 
mine armour, lvilian, and beware thou brace it well. 'Jibe Swiss 
pikes and swords are no wasp stings.” 

“ May your excellency wear it with honour and profit,” said Kilian 
and, according to the duty of his office, he buckled upon his priueipa 
the complete panoply of a knight of the empire, “lour purpose o 
assaulting the Swiss then holds firm,” said Kilian. “ But what pro 
text will your excellency assign ?” • 

“ Let me alone,” said Archibald do Hagenbach, “ to take one, oi 
to make one. Do you only have Sclionfeldt and the soldiers oi 
their stations. And remember the •ftoida are—‘Burgundy to tin 
Rescue.’ JVhen these word* are first spoketu let the soldiers show 
themselves—when repeated, let tlieip fall on/ And now that I an 
accoutred, away to the churls aiul admit them.” 

Kilian bowed and withdrew. «* 

The bugle of the Switzers had repeatedly emitted its angry roar 
exasperated by the delay of nearly half au hour, without an answei 
from the guarded gate of Brisach; and every blast declared, by tin 
prolonged echoes which it awakened, the increased impatience o: 
those who summoned the town. At length the portcullis arose, tin 
gate opened, the drawbridge fell, and Kilian, in the' eqqjpage of $ 
man-at-arms arrayed for fight, rode forth on an anlbling palfrey. 

“What hold men ate ye, tprs, who are here in arms before the 
fortress of Brisach, appertaining in right and seignorie to the thrice 
noble Ddke of Burgundy and Lorraine, and garrisoned for his cause 
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and interest by the excellent Sir Archibald, Lord of Hagenbaeb, 
Knight of the most holy Roman Empire ?" 

“So please yoru Sir Esquire,” said the Landamman, “for sudi 1 
conjecture you to be by the feather in your bonnet* we are here with 
no hostile intentions; though armed, as you see, to defend us in a 
perilous journey, where we are something unsafe by day, gnd cannot 
. always repose by night in places of security. But our arms have no 
offensive purpose; if they had such, our numbers bad not been so 
few as you see them.” 

“ What, then, is your character and purpose ? ” said Kilian, who 
had learned to use, in his master’s absence, the lordly and insolent 
tone of the Governor himself. 

“We are Delegates,” answered the Landamman, in a calm, and 
even tone of voice, without appearing to take offence at, or to ob¬ 
serve, the insolent demeanour of the esquire, “ from the Free and 
Confederated Cantons of the Swiss States and provinces, and from 
the good town of Soleure, who are accredited from our Diet of 
Legislature to travel to the presence of his Grace the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, on an errand of high importance to both countries, and with 
the hope of establishing with your master’s lord—I mean with the 
uoble Duke of Burgundy—a sure and steadfast peace, upon such 
terms as shall be to the mutual honour and advantage of both coun¬ 
tries, and to avert diiputeg, and the effusion of Christian blood, which 
may otherwise be shed for want of flroely and good understanding.” 

“ Show me your letters of credence,”,said the esquire. 

“Under your forgiveness. Sir Esquire,” replied tlio Landamman, 
“ it will be time enough to exhibit these^vlien we are admitted to the 
presenc%of your master the Governor.” 

“ That is as much as to say, wilful will to it. It is well, my mas¬ 
ters ; and yet you may take this advice from Kilian of Kersberg. It 
is sometimes better to reel backwards than to run forwards.—My 
master, and my master’s master- are more ticklish persons than the 
dealers of Bftle, to whom you sell your cheeses. Home, honest men, 
hoina ! your way lies before you, and you are fairly warned.” 

“ We thank tnee for thy oouusel,” said the Landamman, interrupt¬ 
ing the Banneret of Berne, who bad commenced an angry reply, 
“supposing it kindly meant ;*if not, an uncivil jest is like an over¬ 
charged gun, which rqKoils on the caiwaoneer. Our road Jies onward 
through Brisaeh, anu onwarAwe propose to go, and take such hap 
as that which we may find before us.” 

“ Go onward, then, in the devil's name,” said the squire, who had 
entertaiued some hope of deterring them from pursuing their jour- 
nev, but found himself efiectually»foiled. * 

The Switzers entered the town, and, stopped by the barricade of 
ears which the Governor had formed across the street, at about 
twenty yards from the gate, they drew themselves up iu military 
’ order, with their little body formed into three lilies,—the two females 
and the rathera'of the deputation being in the centre. The little 
phalanx presented a double front, oye to e'ach side of the street, 
rwhile the centre line faced so as to move forward, and only waited 
for the removal of the barricade jn order to do so. But trade they 
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stood tlms inactive, a knight in complete armour appeared from a 
side door of the great tower, under the arch of which they had en- 
tejjpd into the town. His visor was raised, and he walked along the 
front of the little line formed by the Swiss, with a stem and frown¬ 
ing, aspect. 

v “ Wild are yon,” he said, " who have tints far intruded yourselves 
in amts into a Burgundian garrison ? ” 

“With your excellency’s leave," said the Landamman, “ we are 
men who come on a peaceful errand, though we carry arms for our 
own defence. Deputies we are from the towns of Berne and Sol- 
eure, the Cantons of Uri, Schwitx, and Unterwalden, come to adjust 
matters of importance with the gracious Duke of Burgundy and 
Lorraine.” 

“ What towns, what cantons?” said the Governor of La Ferette. 

“ 1 have heard no such names among the Free Cities of Germany_ 

Berne, truly! when became Berne a free state r ” 

“ Since the twenty-first day of June,” said Arnold Biederman, “ in 
the year of grace one thousand three hundred and thirty-nine, on 
which day the battle of Laupen was fought.” 

, “ Away, vain old man," said the Knight; “ tliinkcst thou that such 
idle boasts can avail thee here ? We have heard, indeed, of some in- 
. surgent villages and communities among the Alps, and how they 
rebelled against the Emperor, and by the advantage of fastnesses, 
ambuscades, and lurking places, how they have murdered some 
knights and gentlemen sent against them by the Duke of Austria; 
but we little thought that such paltry townships and insignificant 
bands of mutineers had the insolence to term themselves Free 
States, and propose to enter into negotiation ns such with a mighty 
prince like Charles of Burgundy." 

“ May it please your excellency,” replied the Landamman, with 
perfect temper, “your own laws of chivalry declare that, if the 
stronger wrong the weaker, or tl^j noble does injury to the less 
gentle, the very act levels distinctions between them, and the doer 
of an injury becomes bound to give condign satisfaction of such hind 
as the wronged party shall demand.” 

“ Hence to thy hills, churl!" exclaimed the haughty Knight; 

there comb thy beard and roast tliy-hliestnuts. What! because a 
few rats and mice find retreat among the ws^ls and wainscoting of 
oar dwelliDg-houses, shall we therefore allow them to intrude their 
disgusting presence, and their airs of freedom and independence, 
into our personal presence ? No, we will rather crush them beneath 
the heel of our ironshod boots.” 

“ We are not men to be trodden on,” said Arnold Biederman, 
calmly; “ those who have attempted it have found us stumbliug- 
blocks. Lay, Sir Knight, lay aside for an Instant this haughty 
language, winch can only lead to warfares id listen to the words of 
peace. Dismiss our-comrade, the English mercliam Philipson, on 
whom you have this morning laid unlawful hands; let lum pay * 
moderate sum for his ransom. and we, who are bound instantly to 
tof L F 6 S a repwt to him of his Governor 
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“ You will be so generous, will you! ” said Sir Archibald, in a tone 
of ridicule. “ And what pledge shall I have that you will favour me 
so kindly as you propose?” 

“ The word of a man who never broke his promise,” answered the 
stoical Landaniman. 

“ Insolent hind 1 ” replied the Knight, “ dost thou stipulate ? thou 
offer thy paltry word as a pledge betwixt tlie Duke of Bunguhdy and 
Archibald de Hagenbach? Know that ye go not to Burgundy at 
all, or you go tlutber with fetters on yqjir hands and lialters round 
your necks.— So ho, Burgundy to the rescue! ” 

Instantly as he spoke, the soldiers showed themselves/before, be¬ 
hind, and around the narrow space where the Swiss had drawn them- 
selves*up. The battlements of the town were lined with men, others 
presented themselves at the doors of each house in the street, pre¬ 
pared to sally, and, at the windows, prepared to shoot, as well with 
guns as with bows and erossbows. The soldiers who defended the 
barricade also started up, and seemed ready to dispute the passage 
iu front. The little band, encompassed and overmatched, but neither 
startled nor disheartened, stood to their arms.' The centre rank under 
the Landamman prepared to force their wny over the barricade. The 
two fronts stood back to back, ready to dispute the street with 
those that should issue from the houses. It could not fail to prove 
a work of no small blood and toil to subdue this haudful of deter¬ 
mined men, even with five times lli#ir number. Some sense of this, 
perhaps, made Sir Archibald delay giving the signal for onset, when 
suddenly behind arose a cry of “ Treason, treason! ” 

A soldier, covered with mud, rushed before the Governor, and said, 
in liunied accents, that, as lie endeavoured to stop a prisoner who 
had mack: his escape some short time siucc, lie had been seized by the 
burghers of the town, and welluigh drowned in the moat, lie added 
that the citizens were eVen now admitting the enemy into the place. 

“Kilian,” said the Knight, “take two score of men—hasten to the 
northern sallyport; stab, cut d8wn, or throw from the battlements 
whomsoever you meet in arms, townsmen or strangers. Leave me 
to sdltle with these peasants by fair means or fotil.” 

But ere Kilian couid obey liis master’s commands, a shout arose 
in the rear, where they criecl, £ Bale! Bide!—Freedom! freedom!— 
The day is our own! ” 

Onward came the vSuth of BMc, wlfo had not been at such a dis¬ 
tance but that Rudolph had ceutrivcd to recall them—onward came 
many Swiss who had hovered around the embassy, holding themselves 
in readiness for such a piefee of service; and onward came the armed 
citizens of La Forette, who, compelled to take arms and mount guard 
by the tyranny of De Ilagenbacli?had availed themselves of the op¬ 
portunity to admit the BAlese at the sallyport through which I’hilip- 
soii bad lately made Ms esiMmte. 

The garrison, soniHvha f discouraged l>efoi< 4 by the firm aspect of 
the SwIssgwKo luid*bcld their numbers at uefiance, were totally dis¬ 
concerted by this new and unexpected insurrection. Most of them 
prepared-ralhcr to fly than to light,•and they threw themselves in 
‘'numbers from.the walls, as the best chance of escaping. Kalian aud« 
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some others, whom pride prevented from flying and despair from 
asking quarter, fought with fury, and were killed on the spot. In 
the midst of this concision the Laudaminan kept his own bands un- 
tnjfted, permitting them to take no share in the action, save to repel 
such*vioience as was offered to them. 

“ Stand fast all! ” sounded the deep voice of Arnold Biederinan 
along theit little body. “ Where is Rudolph ’—Save lives, but take 
none.—Why, how now, Arthur Philipson ! stand fast, I say.” 

“I cannot stand fast,” spid Arthur, who was in the act of leaving 
the ranks. “ I must seek ray father in the dungeons; they may be 
slaying him in this confusion while J stand idle here.” 

“By our Lady of Binsiedlen, you say well,” answered the Laudam¬ 
man ; “ that I should have foTgot my noble guest! • 1 will help thee 
to search for him, Arthur—the affray seems wellnigb ended.—Ho. 
there, Sir Banneret, worthy Adam Zimmerman, my good fricnct 
Nicholas Bonstetten, keep our paen standing firm—Have nothiug to 
do with this affray, but leave the men of Bale to answer their own 
deeds. 1 return in a few minutes.” 

So saying, he hurried after Arthur Philipson, whose recollection 
conducted him, with sufficient accuracy, to the head of the dungeon 
stairs. There they met an ill-looking man dad in a buff jerkin, who 
bore at his girdle a bunch of rusted keys, which intimated the nature 
of his calling. 

“ Show me the prison of tl-e English?' merchant,” said Arthur 
Philipson, “ or thou diest by my hand! ” 

“ Which of them desire you to see? ” answered the official;—“ the 
old man, or the young one?” 

“ The old,” said young Philipson. “ His son has escaped thee.” 

“ Enter here then, gentlemen,” said the jailei-, undoing tffis spring- 
bolt of a heavy door. 

At the upper end of the apartment lay the man they came to seek 
for, who was instantly raised from the ground, and loaded with their 
embraces. 

“My dear father!—My worthy guest!” said his son and friend 
at the same moment, “ how fares it with you ?” 1 

Well,” answered the elder Philipson, “if yon, my friend, and son, 
come, as I judge from your arms a«.d countenance, as conquerors, 
and at liberty—ill, if you coiqe to share my prison-house." 

“ Have no fear of that,” said the Laudamifian; “ we have been in 
danger, but are remarkably delivered'!—Your evil lair has benumbed 
you. Lean on me, my noble gUest, and let me assist you to better 
quarters.” 

Here he was interrupted by a heavy clash, as it seemed, of iron, 
and differing from the distant roaPof the popular tumult, which they 
still heard from the open street, as men hear the deep voice of a 
remote and tempestuous ocean. > 

“By Saint Peter c£ tlje fetters!” said Arthqr, who instantly dis¬ 
covered the cause of the sound, “the jailer has cast the^Soor to the* 
staple, or it has escaped his grasp. 1 The spring-lock has closed upon 
us, and we cannot be liberated saving from the outside.—Ho, jailer 
* dog! villain! open the door, or thou diest!” , v 
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“ He is probably out of hearing of your threats,'’ said the elder 
Philipsoii, “ and your cries avail you nothing. But are you sure the 
Swiss are in possession of the town?” 

“We toe peaceful occupantes of it,” answered the Landamnftn, 
“ though without a blow given on our side."' 

“ Why, then,” said the-Englishman, “your followers will soon find 
you out Arthur and I are paltry ciphers, and our absence might 
.easily pass jover unobserved; but you are too important, a figure 
not to be missed and looked after, when the sum of your number is 
taken.” " * 

“ 1 well hope it will prove so,” said the Landatnman, “ tltough mc- 
‘thinks I. show but scurvily, shut up here like a cat in a cupboard, 
when he has been stealing cream—Arthur, my brave boy, dost thou 
sec no means of shooting back the bolt ? ” 

Arthur, who had been miuutely examining the lock, replied in the 
negative; and added, that they must take patience perforce, and 
arm themselves to wait calmly their deliverance, which they could 
do nothing to accelerate. 

Arnold Biederman, however, felt somewhat severely the neglect 
of his sons and companions. . 

“ All my youths, uncertain whether I am alive or dead, are taking 
the opportunity or my absence, doubtless, for pillage and licence— 
and tne politic Rudolph, 1 presume, cares not if X should never re¬ 
appear on the stage—the yanneret, §nd the white-bearded fool Bon- 
stetten, who calls me his friend—every neighbour has deserted me— 
and yet they know that I am anxious for the safety of the most in¬ 
significant of them all, as dearer to me than my own. By heavens! 
it looks like stratagem; and shows ns if the rash young men desired 
to get rid ff a rule too regular and peaceful to be pleasing to those 
who are eager for war and conquest.” 

The Lanuamman, fretted out of his usual serenity of temper, and 
afraid of the misbehaviour of his countrymen in his absence, thus 
reflected upon his friends and companions, while the distant noise 
soon died away into the most absolute and total silence. 

“ What is to do now ? ” said Arthur Pliilipson. “ 1 trust they will 
take the opportunity of quiet to go through the roll-call, and inquire 
1 then who are amissmg.” 

" It seemed as if the young mat’s wish had some efficacy, for he had 
scarce uttered it before *be lock was turticd, and the door iet ajar by 
some one who escaped up-stairg from behind it, before those who 
were set at liberty could obtain a glance of their deliverer. 

“ It is the jailer, doubtlcis,” said the Landamman, “ who may bo 
apprehensive, as he has some reoson, that we might prove more in- 

• censed at our detention in the dungeon, than grateful for our deliver¬ 
ance.” 

As they spoke thus they ageended the narrow stairs, and issued 
ifvom the door of the Gftte-llbuse tower, wheje % singular spectacle 
Vywaited theg^ •The Swiss Deputies, and tlieir escort, still remained 
standing fast and ffl-m on the very sfcot whore Hagcnbach had pro¬ 
posed to assail them. A few of the late Governor’s soldiers, dis- 

* turned, and cowering from the rage of a multitude of the citizens. 
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who now filled tl»c streets, stood with downcast looks behind the 
phalanx of the mountaineers, as their safest pluoo of retreat. But 
this was not all- 

dClie cars, so lately placed to obstruct the passage of the street, 
were now joined together, and served to support a platform, or scaf¬ 
fold, which had been hastily constructed or planks. On this was 
placed feichair, in which sat a tall man, with his head, neck, and 
shoulders bare, the rest of his body clothed in bright armour. Ilis 
countenance was as pale as death, yet young .Plmipson recoguised 
the hard-hearted Governor, Sir Archibald de Hagenbach. He ap- 

J tearcd to be bound to’ the chair. On his right, and close besiu^ 
rim, stood the Priest of Saint Paul’s, muttering prayers, with his 
breviary in his hand; while on his left, and somewhat behind the 
captive, appeared a tall *man, attired in red, and leaning with both 
hands on the naked sword, which has been described on a former oc¬ 
casion. The instant that Arnold Biederman appeared, and before 
the Landamman could open his lips to demaud the meaning of what 
lie saw, the priest drew back, the executioner stepped forward, the 
sword was brandished, the blow was struck, olid tne victim’s head 
rolled on the scaffold. A general acclamation and clapping of hands, 
like that by which a crowded theatre approves of some well-grace^ 
performer, followed this feat of dexterity. While the headless corpse 
shot streams from the arteries, which were drank up by the sawdust 
that strewed tiie scaffold, the executioner gracefully presented him¬ 
self alternately at the four corners of the stage, modestly bowing, as 
the multitude greeted him jiitli cheers of approbation. 

“ Nobles, knights, gentlemen of free-born blood, and good citizens," 
be said, “ who have assisted at this act of high justice, 1 pray you to 
hear me witness that this judgment hath been execute^ after tho 
form of the sentence, at one blow, and without stroke missed or re¬ 
peated." * 

The acclamations were reiterated. 

“Long live our ScharfgcrichtcE Steincrnhcra, and many a tyrant 
may he do his duty on ! ” ‘ 

,l Noble friends, said the executioner, with the deepest obeisance, 
“1 have yet another word to say, and it must be a proud one.—God 
be gracious to tho soul of this good and noble knight. Sir Archibald 
de llagoubach. He was the patroff of my youth, aud my guide to 
the path «f honour. Eight steps have I made towards freedom aud 
nobility on the heads of free-born kiyghts and nobles, who have fallen 
by his authority and command; and the ninth, by which I have at¬ 
tained it, is upon his own, in grateful memory of which I will expend 
this purse of gold, which but an hour since he bestowed on inc, in 
masses for his soul. Gentlemen* noble friends, an.d now my equals, 
La Ferette has lost a nobleman and gained one. Our Irnuy be 
gracious to the departed knight, Sir Archibald de Hagenbach, and 
bless and prosper the progress of Stephen Steinernher# von Blut- 
eacker, now free afid noble of right! ” 1 « 

With that he took the feather out of the cap of Che deceased, 

6 

1 Sue Note A, Sir Archibald <A‘ Hagenbach. 
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which, soiled with the blood of the weaver, lay near liis body upon 
1 lie scaffold, and putting it into his own official bonnet, received tlio 
homage of the crowd in loud huzzas, which were partly in earnest, 
partly in ridicule of such an unusual transformation. 

Arnold fiiederman at length found breath, which the extremity of 
surprise had at first denied him: Indeed, the whole execution had 
passed much too rapidly for the possibility of his interference. 

M Who has dared to act this tragedy ? ” ne said, indignantly j “ and 
by what right has it taken place F” • 

A cavalier, richly dressed in blue, replied to the question— 

“ The free citizens of B&le have acted for themselves, as the fathers 
of Swiss liberty set them an example; and the tyrant De Ilagenbnch 
has fallen by the same right which put to death the tyrant Geysler. 
We bore with him till bis cup was brimming over, and then we bore 
no longer.” 

“ I say not but that he deserved death,” replied the Landamman ; 
“ but for your own sake and for ours, you should have forborne him 
till the Duke’s pleasure was known.” 

“ What tell you us of the Duke : ” answered Laurenz Neipperg, 
the same blue cavalier whom Arthur had seen at the secret rendez¬ 
vous of the Balese youth, in company with Rudolph,—“ Why talk 
you of Burgundy to us, who are none of his subjects ? Tiie Em¬ 
peror, our only rightful lord, had no title to pawn the town and for¬ 
tifications of Da Ferette, being as it ra a dependency of B&le, to the 
prejudice of our free city, lie might Jiave pledged the revenue, 
indeed; and supposing him to have done so, the debt has been paid 
twice over by the exactions levied by yftnder oppressor, who lias 
now received liis due. But pass on, Landamman of Uiiterwalden. 
If our actfous displease you, abjure them at the footstool of the 
Duke of Burgundy ; but, ui doing so, abjure the memory of William 
Toll, and fcjtaufbaclier, of Furst, and Melclital, the fathers of Swiss 
freedom.” , 

“ You speak truth,” said the Landamman; “ but it is in an ill- 
cliosen. and unhappy time. Patience would have remedied your 
evils, which none relt more deeply, or would have redressed more 
,willingly than I. But O, imprudent young man, you have thrown aside 
.he modesty of your age, and tlJb subjection you owe to your elders. 
William Tell and his brethren were men of years ancl judgment, 
husbands and fathers, having a right to he heard in council, and to 
be foremost in action. Enough, I leave it with the fathers and 
senators of your own city to *cknowledge or to reprove yonr actions. 
—But you, my friends—you. Banneret of Berne—you, Rudolph— 
above all, you, Nicholas Bonstetten, my comrade and my friend, 
why did you not take this miserable man under your protection ? 
The action would have shown Burgundy that we were slandered by 
Jhose who have declared us ds&irous of seeking a quarrel with him, 
pr,of incitmi^hi^ subjects to revolt. Now, all tlfbsc prejudices will 
3i: confirmconi thevminds of inen lviturally more tenacious of evil 
impressions than of those which arc Tavoprablc. ” 

“ Aql live by bread, good gossip and neighbour,” answered Ni- 
elfblas Boristetteu, “ I thought to obey your injunctions to a tittle; 
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so much so, that I once thought of breaking in and protecting the 
man, when Rudolph Donaerhugel reminded me, that your last 
criers were to stand firm, mid let the men of BAle answer for their 
own actions; and surely, Baid I to myself, my gossip Arnold knows 
better than all of as wliat is fitting to be done." 

“ Ah, Rudolph, Rudolph," said the Landamman, looking on him 
with a displeased countenance, “ wert thou not ashamed tires to de¬ 
ceive an old xnan ? ” 

“ To say I deceived him is a hard charge; but from you, Lan- 
dammau,” answered the Bernese, with his usual deference, “ I can 
bear anything. I will only say that, being a member of this em¬ 
bassy; I am obliged to think, and to give my opinion as such, espe¬ 
cially when he is not present who is wise enough to lead and direct 
us all.” 

“ Thy words are always fair, Rudolph,” replied Arnold Biederinan, 
“ and I trust so is thy meaning. Yet there are times when I some¬ 
what doubt it.—But let disputes pass, and let me have your advice, 
my friends ; and for that purpose go we where it may best profit us, 
even to the church, where we will first return our thanks for our 
deliverance from assassination, and then hold counsel what next is 
to be done.” 

The Landamman led the way, accordingly, to the church of St 
Paul’s, while his companions ^nd associates followed in their order. 
This gave Rudolph, who, as youngest, suffered the others to pre¬ 
cede him, an opportunity te beckon to him the Landamman’s eldest 
son, Rudiger, and whisper to him to get rid of the two English 
merchants. 

“ Away with them, ray dear Rudiger, by fair means, if possible; 
hut away with them directly. Thy father is besotted with these two 
English pedlars, mul will listen to no other counsel; and thou and I 
know, dearest liudiger, that such men as these are unfit to give 
laws to free-born Switzers. Got the trumpery they have been 
robbed of, or as ranch of it as is extant, together as fast as thou 

nst, and send them a-travelling in Heaven’s name.” « 

Rudiger nodded intelligently, and went to offer his services to 
expedite the departure of the elder Philipson. He found the saga¬ 
cious merchant as desirous to escape from the scene of confusion 
now presented in the town, ha the young Swiss could be to urge his 
departure. lie only waited to recover the casket of which lie 
Hagenbach had posseasett himself, and Rudiger Biederman set on 
foot a strict search after it, which was the more likely to be success¬ 
ful, that the simplicity of the Swiss prevented them from setting 
the true value upon its contents.! A strict and hasty search was im¬ 
mediately instituted, both on the person of the dead De Hagenbach, 
on which' the precious packet was nof to be found, and, on all who 
had approached hipi at his execution, <*: were supposed to enjoy hiss 
confidence. * ' ’ S. ' 

Young Arthur Philipson wolf'd gladly have availed himself of a 
few moments to bid farewell to Anne or Geierstein. But the grey 
wimple was no longer seen in the ranks of the Switzers, and it wqs • 
reasonable to think that, in the confusion which followed the execn- 
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tion of De Hagenbaeh, and the retreat of the leaders of the little 
battalion, she had made her escape into some of the adjacent houses, 
while the soldiers around her, no longer restrained by the presence 
Of their chiefs, had dispersed, some to search for the goods of which 
the Englishmen had been despoiled; others doubtless to mingle with 
and join in the rejoicings of the victorious youths of B4Ie, tuid of 
. those burghers of La Ferette by whom the fortifications of tne town 
had been eogently surrendered. 

The cry amongst them was universal,*that Brisach, so long con¬ 
sidered as the curb of the Swiss Confederates, and the barrier against 
' their commerce, should henceforth be garrisoned, as their protection 
against the encroachments and exactions of the Duke of Burgundy 
and his officers. The whole town was in a wild but joyful jubilee, 
whi l e the citizens vied with each other in offering to the Swiss 
every species of refreshment, and the youths who attended upon the 
mission hurried gaily, and in triumph, to profit by the circumstances 
which liad so unexpectedly converted the ambuscade, so treacher¬ 
ously laid for them, into a genial and joyous reception. 

Amid this scone of confusion it was impossible for Arthur to quit 
his father, even to satisfy the feelings which induced him to wish for 
a few moments at liis own disposal. Sad, thoughtful, and sorrowful, 
amid the general joy, he remained with the parent whom he had so 
much reason to love and honour, to jissist him in securing and plac¬ 
ing on their mule the various packages and bales which the honest 
Switzers had recovered after the death*>f De Hagenbaeh, and which 
they emulated each other in bringing to their rightful owner; 
while they were with difficulty prevailed on to accept the guerdon 
which th^ Englishman, from the means which he had still left upon 
his person, was disposed not merely to offer, hut to force upon the 
restorers of his property; and which, in their rude and simple ideas, 
seemed greatly to exceed the mine of what they had recovered for 
him. • 

This scene had scarcely lasted ten or fifteen minutes, when 
Rudolph .Dounerkugci approached the elder Philipson, and in a 
tone of great courtesy invited him to join the council of tlie Chiefs 
of the Embassy of the Swiss Cantons, who, he said, were desirous of 
"having the advantage of les experience upon some important ques¬ 
tions respecting their conduct on thesef unexpected occurrences. 

“ See to our affairs, Arthur, and stir not from the spot on which I 
leave you," said Philipson to his son. ‘‘Look especially after the 
sealed packet of which 1 so infamously and illegally robbed; its 
recovery is of the utmost consequence.*^ 

So speaking, he instantly proposed himself to attend the Bernese, 
who, in a confidential manner, whispered, ns he went arm-and-arm 
with him towards the churclLOf St Paul’s,— 

“ I think a man of your Wisdom will scarce ajjvise us to trust our- 
t;lves to th.s^mobd of the Duke of Burgundy, when he has received 
such an injury'ns* the loss of this fortress, and the execution of his 
officer. You, at least, would he too judicious to afford us any farther 
the advantage of your company and society, since to do so would be 
wilfully to engage in our shipwVecl;.' ! 
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“ I will give iny best advice,” answered Philipson, “ when I shall 
be more particularly acquainted with the circumstances under which 
it ia asked of me.” . 

Rudolph muttered an oath, or angry exclamation, and led Phuip- 
son to the church without farther argument. 

In a small chapel adjoining to tne church, and dedicated to St 
Magnus tne Martyr, the four deputies were assembled in close con¬ 
clave around the shrine in which the sainted hero stood, armed as 
when he lived. The Priest of St Paul’s was also present, and seemed 
to interest himself deeply in the debate which was taking place. 
When Philipson entered, all were for a moment silent, until the 
Landamman addressed him thus:—“ Seignor Philipson, we esteem 
you a man far travelled, well versed in the manners of foreign lands, 
and acquainted with the conditions of this Duke Charles of Bur¬ 
gundy ; you are therefore fit to advise us in a matter of great 
weight. You know with what anxiety we go on this mission for 
peace with the Duke; you also know wlmt has this day happened, 
winch may probably be represented to Charles in the worst colours; 
-~would you advise us in such a case to proceed to the Duke’s pre¬ 
sence with the odium of this action attached to us; or should we do 
better to return home, and prepare for war with Burgundy ? ” 

“ How do your own opinions stand on the subject ? ” said the ca: 
tious Englishman. 

"We are divided,” answereir the Banflerct of Berne.—“I have 
borne the banner of Berne against her foes for thirty years; I am more 
willing to carry it against the lances of the knights of Iiainault and 
Lorraine, than to undergo the rude treatment which we must look 
to meet at the footstool of the Duke.” 

, “ We put our heads in the lion's mouth if we go forward,” said 
Zimmerman of Soleure;—"my opinion is, tjiat we draw back.” 

“I would not advise retreat,” said Rudolph Donnerhugel, “were 
my life alone concerned; but the,Landamman of Unterwaldcn is 
the father of the United Cantons, and it would be parricide if I con¬ 
sented to put his life in peril. My advice is, that wo return and 
that the Confederacy stand on their defence.” 

“My opinion is different,” said Arnold Biederman; "nor will I 
forgive any man who, whether in sincere or feigned friendship, places 
my poor life in the scale with* the advantage of the Cantons. If we 
go forward, we risk our heads—he it so. But if we turn back, we 
involve our country in war*with a pbwer of the first magnitude in 
Europe. Worthy citizens! you arc bravo in fight—show your forti¬ 
tude as boldly now; and let us not hesitate to incur such personal 
danger as may attend ourselves, if by doing so we can gain a chance 
of peace for our country.” 

“ I think and vote with my neighbour and gossip, Arepld Bicder- 
tnan,” said the laconic deputy from SeliXsptz. 

“You hear how WS arc divided in opinion,” said the Laddammatk 
to Philipson. “What is your opinion r” 

“I would first ask of you,” said the Englishman, “ wbaf'has been 
your part in the storming of a town occupied by the Duke’s forces, 
and putting to death his Governor?” 
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“So lielp me. Heaven,” said the Landamman, “as I knew not of 
any purpose of storming the town until it unexpectedly took place! ” 

“ Ana for the execution of De Hagen bach,” said the Black Priest, 
“ I swear to yon, stranger, by my holy order, that it took place under 
the direction of a competent court, whose sentence Charles of Bur- 
gupdy himself is hound to respect, and whose proceeding^the Depu¬ 
ties of the Swiss mission could neither have advanced nor retarded.” 

“If such be the case, and if you can really prove yourselves free 
of these proceedings,” answered Philip*>n, “which must needs be 
highly resented by the Duke of Burgundy, I would advise you by all 
means to proceed upon your journey; with the certainty that you 
will obtain from that prince a just and impartial hearing, and it may 
bo a favourable answer. 1 know Charles of Burgundy—I may even 
say that, our different ranks and walks of life considered, I know 
him well. lie will be deeply incensed by the first tidings of what 
lias here chanced, which lie will no doubt interpret to your disfavour. 
But if, in the course of investigation, you are able to clear yourselves 
of these foul imputations, a sense of his own injustice may perhaps 
turn the balance in your favour, and, in that case, he will rush from 
the excess of censure into that of indulgence. But your cause must 
bo firmly stated to the Duke, by some tongue better acquainted with 
the language of courts than yours; and such a friendly interpreter 
might I have proved to you, had I not been plundered of the valuable 
packet which I bore with “me in onUr to present to the Duke, and 
m testimony of my commission to him.” 

“A paltry fetch,” whispered Donnernugel to the Banneret, “that 
the trader may obtain from us satisfaetiifti for the goods of which he 
has been plundcijj^.” 

The Lfndammrui himself was perhaps for a moment of fhe same 
opinion. , 

“Merchant,” he said, “we hold ourselves hound to make good to 
you—that is, if our substance Cf*n effect it—whatever loss you may 
have sustained, trusting to our protection.” 

that we will,” said the old man of Sclnvifz, “ should it cost 
ns twenty zechins to make it good.” 

“ To your guarantee of immunity 1 can have no claim,” said Philip- 
•son, “ seeing I parted company with you before I sustained any Joss. 
And I regret the loss, not so much’for its value, although that is 
greater than you may fancy, but chiefly because that the contents of 
the casket I bore being a tokeif betwixt as person of considerable im¬ 
portance and the Duke of^Burgundy, I shall not, 1 fear, now that I 
am deprived of them, receive from his Grace that credence which I 
desire, both for my own sake and yqprs. Without them, and speaking 
only in the person of a private traveller, I may not take upon me ns 
1 might ha,ve done, when using the names of the persons whose 
.mandates 1 carried." *• 

“This ^nmottant packet,” said the Landwmittan, “shall be most 
' rigorously soughtrfor, and carefully redelivered to thee. For our¬ 
selves, not a Swiss of us knows the value of its contents; so that if 
they nre in the hands of any of our min, they will be returned of 
Course as baubles, upon which they set no value.” 
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As he spoke, there was a knocking at the door of the chapel. 
Rudolph, who stood nearest to it, having- held some communication 
with those without, observed with a smile, which he instantly re¬ 
pressed, lost it had given offence to Arnold Biederman-—" It is Sigis- 
mund, tlic good youth—Shall I admit him to our council ? ” 

“ To what purpose, poor simple lad ?" said his father, with a sor¬ 
rowful smile. 

** Yet let me undo the door,” said Philipson 5 “ he is anxious to 
enter, and perhaps he brings news. I have observed, Landamman, 
that the young man, though with slowness of ideas and expression, 
is strong m his principles, and sometimes happy in his conceptions. 

He admitted Sigismund accordingly: while Arnold Biederman 
felt, on the one hand, the soothing compliment which Philipson had 
paid to a boy, certainly the dullest of his family, and, on the other, 
reared some public display of his son’s infirmity, or Jack of under¬ 
standing. Sigismund, however, seemed all confidence; and he cer¬ 
tainly had reason to be so, since, as the shortest mode of explanation, 
he presented to Philipson the necklace of diamonds, with the casket 
in which it had been deposited. 

“Tliis pretty thing is yours,” he said. ‘*1 understand so much 
from your son Arthur, who tells 111 c you would be glad to have it 
again.” 

“ Most cordially do I thank you,” said the merchant. “ The neck¬ 
lace is certainly mine ; tlmt is.'tt.e packet,Of which it formed the con¬ 
tents was under my charge; and it is at this moment of greater 
additional value to me than ‘even its actual worth, since it serves as 
my pledge and token for the performance of an important mission. 
—And ho a, my young friend,” he continued, addressing Sigismund, 
“ have you been so fortunate as to recover what we have Sought for 
hitherto in vain ? Let me return my best acknowledgments; and 
do not think me over-curious if I ask how it reached you ?” 

“ For that matter,” said Sigismund, “ the story is soon told. 1 had 
planted myself as near the scaffold us 1 could, haring never beheld 
an execution before; and I observed the executioner, who I thought 
did his duty very cleverly, just in the moment that he spread a* cloth 
over the body of He liageubach, snatch something from the dead 
man’s bosom, and huddle it hastily into his own ; so, when the rumour 
arose that^m article of value was amissing, I hurried in quest of the 
fellow. I found he had bespoke masses to the extent of a hundred 
crowns at the high altar of«.St Paul's*, and I traced him to the tavern 
of the village, where some ill-lookirig mop were joyously drinking to 
him as a free citizen and a noblemen. Hu I stepped in amongst them 
with my partisan, and demanded of his lordship either to surrender to 
me what lie had thuspossessed hftnsclf of, or to try the weight of the 
weapon I carried. His lordship, my Lord Hangman, hesitated, and 
was about to make a brawl. But I wa*yiometbing peremptory, and 
bo he judged it besWo giv e me the parcel, which I t wistjou, Sciguor 
Philipson, will find safe and entire as it, was taken from you. AnS* 
—and —1 left them to conclude thfcir festivities—mid that is the whole 
of the story.” * 

“ Thou art a brave kul,” said Philipson'; “ and with a heart always 
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right, the head can seldom be far wrong. But the Church shall not 
lose its dues, and 1 take it on myself, ere I leave La Ferette, to pay 
for the masses which the man had ordered for the sake of De Hagen- 
bach's soul, snatched from the world so unexpectedly.” * 

Sigistmmd was about to reply j but Fhilipson, fearing he might 
bring out some foolery to diminish the sense which his father had 
so joyously entertained of his late conduct, immediately affiled, “ Hie 
. away,my good youth, and give to myson Arthur this precious casket.” 

With simple exultation at receiving applause to which he was little 
accustomed, Sigismund took his leave, and the council were once 
more left to their own privacy. 

There was a moment’s silence; for the Landamman could not 
overcome the feeling of exquisite pleasure at the sagacity which poor 
Sigismuud, whose general conduct warranted no such expectations, 
had displayed on the present occasion. It was not, however, a feeling 
to which circumstances permitted him to give vent, and he reserved 
it for his own secret enjoyment, as a solace to the anxiety which he 
had hitherto entertained concerning the limited intellect of this 
simple-minded young man. When lie spoke, it was to Fhilipson, 
with the usual candour and manliness of his character. 

“ tseignor Fhilipson,” he said, “ we will hold you bound by no offer 
which you made while these glittering matters were out of your pos¬ 
session ; because a man may often think, that if he were in "such and 
such a" situation, lie wouldtbe able to achieve certain ends, which, that 
position being attained, he may find himself unable to accomplish. 
But I now ask you. whether, having- thfts fortunately and unexpect¬ 
edly regained possession of wlmt you ,say will give you certain 
credence with the ljuke of Burgundy,you conceive yourself entitled 
to mediate .with him on your behalf, as you formerly proposed ? ” 

All bent forward to hear the merchant’s answer. 

Lundaunnan,” lie replied, ‘‘ 1 never spoke the word in difficulty 
which I was not ready to redeem when that difficulty was removed. 
You say, and 1 believe, that you Iliad no concern with this storming 
of La Ferette. You say also, that the life of Do llagenbach was 
takeifby a judicature over which you had no control, and exercised 
none—-lot a protocol be drawn up. averring these circumstances, and, 
.as far as possible, proving thei% Intrust it to me,—under seal, if you 
will,—and if such points be established, J. will pledge my word as a— 
as a—as an honest man and a true-born Englishman, that the Duke 
of Ilurguudy will neither detain uor offej- you any personal injury. 
I also hope "to show to Charles strong and weighty reasons why a 
league of friendship betwflet Burgundy and the United Cantons of 
llejyetia is, on his Grace’s part, a wise and generous measure. But 
it is possible I may fail in this last^point; and if I do, I shall deeply 
grieve for it/ In warranting your safe passage to the Duke’s court, 
,and your safe return from it»to your own country, I think I cannot 
I' jj}. If 1 do, my own life, and that of my Jieiijved and only child, 
■•snail pay thd*ra\isqjn for my excess of confidence in the Duke’s justice 
aud honour.” ' 

The other deputies stood silent, aud looked on the Landamman; 
lfut Rudolph Dtpmerhngel spoke. 
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“ Are we then to trust our own lives, and, what is still dearer to 11 s, 
that of our honoured associate, Arnold Biederman, on the simple word 
of a foreign trader ? We all know the temper of the Duke, and how 
vindictively and relentlessly he has ever felt towards our country and 
its interests. Methinks this English merchant should express the 
nature of his interest at the court of Burgundy more plainly, if he 
expects uS to place such implicit reliance in it . 

“ That, Seignor Rudolph Donnerliugel," replied the merchant, “ I 
find myself not at liberty to do. I pry not into your secrets, whether 
they belong to you as a body or as individuals. My own are sacred. 
If I consulted my own safety merely, I should act most wisely to part 
company with you here. But the object of your mission is peace; 
and your sudden return, after what has chanced at La Ferette, will 
make war inevitable. I think I can assure you of a safe and free 
audience from the Duke, and I am willing, for the chance of securing 
the peace of Christendom, to encounter any personal peril which, 
may attach to myself.” 

“ Say no more, worthy Philipson,” said the Landamman; “ thy 
good faith is undoubted on our part, and ill-luck is his who cannot 
read it written on thy manly forehead. We go forward then, pre¬ 
pared to risk our own safety at the hand of a despotic prince, rather 
than leave undischarged the mission which our country has intrusted 
us with. lie is but naif a brave man who will risk his life only in 
the field of battle. There are other dangers, to front which is equally 
honourable; and since the weal of Switzerland demands that, we 
should encounter them, not'one of us will hesitate to take the ri>.k.” 

The other members of the mission bowed in assent, and the con¬ 
clave broke up to prepare for their farther entrance in Burgundy. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Upon tlie mountain’s lieathei-y side. 

The day’s last lustre shone. 

And rich wiiii many a radiant liuo. 

Gleam’d gaily on tlie Khone. 

, South icv. 

Tins English merchant*.was now’ much consulted by the Swiss 
Commissioners in all their motions. Ilg exhorted them to proceed 
with all despatch on their journey, so as to carry to the Duke their 
own account of the affair of Brisach, and thus anticipate all rumours 
less favourable to their conduct bn the occasion. For this purpose 
Philipson recommended that the Deputies, dismissingMheir escort, 
whose arms and numbers might give ujnbrage aud suspicion, while 
they were too few for defence, should themselves 3 >ro<ve 0 by rapid 
journeys on horseback towards Dijon, or wherever the Duke might 
chance to be for the time. 

This proposal was, however, formally resisted by tlie vevy person 
who had hitherto been the most ductile of the party, and the w‘illii<& 
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echo of the Lniidammau’s pleasure. On the present occasion, not¬ 
withstanding that Arnold Biederraan declared the advice of Philip- 
son excellent, Nicholas Bonstetten stood in absolute and insurmount¬ 
able opposition; because, having hitherto trusted to his own liubs 
for transporting himself to and fro on all occasions, he could by no 
means be persuaded to commit himself to the discretion of a horse. 
As he was found obstinately positive on this subject, it was finally 
determined that the two Englishmen should press forward on their 
journey, with such speed as they might, and that the elder of 
them should make the Puke aeejuainted with so much as to the cap¬ 
ture of La Ferette, as he had himself witnessed of the matter. The 
particulars which had alteuded the death of De Hagenbach, the 
Landamman assured him, would he sent to the Puke by a person of 
confidence, whose attestation on the subject could not be doubted. 

This course was adopted, as Philipsori expr ased his confidence of 
getting an early and private audience with his Grace of Burgundy. 

“ My best intercession,” he said, "yon have a good right to reckon 
upon; and no one can bear more direct testimony than I can to the 
ungovernable cruelty and rapacity of Pe Hagenbach, of which I had 
so nearly been the victim. But of his trial and execution, I neither 
know nor can tell anything; and as Puke Charles is sure to demand 
why execution was done upon his offieer without an appeal to his 
own tribunal, it will be well that you either provide me with such 
facts ns you have to state, or send forward, at least, as speedily as 
possible, the evidence which you have to lay before him on that most 
weighty branch of the .subject” * 

The proposal of the merchant created some visible embarrassment 
on the countenance of the Swiss, and it was with obvious hesitation 
that Arnold Biederraan, having led him aside, addressed him in a 
whisper— 

“My good friend,” 1ft said, “mysteries are in general like the 
hateful mists which disfigure the noblest features of nature; yet, like 
mists, they will sometimes intervene when we most desire their 
absence—when we most desire to be plain mid explicit. The man¬ 
ner ®f Pe Hagenbach’s death, you saw —we will take care that the 
Puke is informed of the authority by which it was inflicted. This is 
all that I can at present tell ygu on the subject; and let me add, that 
the less you speak of it with any one, you will be the more likely to 
escape inconvenience.” 

“ Worthy Landamman,”' saul»tho Englishman, “ I am also by nature, 
find from the habits of my country, a litfter of mysteries. Yet, such 
is my firm confidence in yfmr truth and honour, that you shall be my 
guide in these dark and secret transactions, even as amongst the 
mists and precipices of your native land, and I rest contented in 
either casejto place unlimited confidence in your sagacity. Let me 
only recommend that your, explanation with Charles be instant, as 
well as clear and candid. ■Such being the case, I trust my poor inte¬ 
rest with tSeTJukc’may be reckoned for rfbmething in your favour. 
Here then wC part, but, as I trus^ soon to m.eet again.” 

The elder Pliilipson now rejoined hia son, whom lie dircetcd to hire 
■ horses, together with a guide, to conduct them with all speed to the* 
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presence of the Duke of Burgundy. By various inquiries in the town, 
and especially among the soldiers of the slain De Hagenbach, they at 
length learned that Ohnrles had been of late occupied in taking posses- 
siqn of Lorraine, and, being 1 now suspicious of unfriendly dispositions 
on the part of the Emperor of Germany, as well as of Sigismund, Duke 
of Austria, had drawn a considerable part of his army together near 
Strasburgfc in order to be prepared against any attempt of these 
princes, or of the Free Imperial Cities, which might interfere with 
his course of conquest. The Duke of Burgundy, at this period, well 
deserved his peculiar epitffel of the Bold, since, surrounded by ene¬ 
mies, like one of the nobler animals of the chase, he yet astounded, 
by his stern and daring countenance, not only the princes and states 
we have mentioned, but even the King of France, equally powerful, 
and far more politic, than himself. 

To his camp, therefore, the English travellers bent their way, 
each full of such deep and melancholy reflection, as, perhaps, pre¬ 
vented his bestowing much attention on the other’s state of mind. 
They rode as men deeply immersed in their own thoughts, and with 
less intercourse than hod been usual betwixt them ou their former 
journeys. The nobleness of the elder Philipson’s nature, and his 
respect for the Landamman’s probity, joined with gratitude for his 
hospitality, had prevented him from separating his cause from that 
of the Swiss Deputies, nor did he now repent his generosity in ad¬ 
hering to them. But when he recollected fie nature and importance 
of the personal affairs which he himself had to despatch with a prornl, 
imperious, and irritable prince, he could not but regret the circum¬ 
stances which had involved his own particular mission, of so much 
consequence to himself aud*his friends, with that of persons likely 
to be so highly obnoxious to the Duke as Arnold Biedermafi and his 
companions; and, however grateful for the hospitality of Geiorstoin, 
he regretted, nevertheless, the circumstances which had obliged 
him to accept of it. 

The thoughts of Arthur were no less anxious, f ie fouud himself 
anew separated from the object to which his thoughts were, almost 
against liis own will, constantly returning. And this second separa¬ 
tion had taken place after he had incurred an additional load of 
gratitude, and found new as well as more mysterious food for his 
ardent imagination. How was he t5 reconcile the character and 
attributes of Anne of GeierSteiu, whom lie had known so gentle, 
candid, pure, and simple, with those qf the daughter of a sage ami 
of an elementary spirit, ttf whom night was as day, and an im¬ 
pervious dungeon the same as the open pd/tico of a temple ? Gonh 
they he identified as the same being? or, while strictly alike ii 
shape and lineament, was the onoLa tenant of the earth,'the ottier 
only a phantom, permitted to show itself among those v*f a nature 
in which she did not partake? Abovegill, must he never see her 
more, or receive from her own lips an explanation of the mysteries 
which were so awfull/entwined with liis recollections of her ? Such' 
were the questions which occupifd the mind of the younger tra¬ 
veller, and prevented him froig interrupting, or even observing, the 
reverie iu which his father was plunged- 
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Had cither of the travellers been disposed to derive amusement 
from the country through which their road lay, the vicinity of -the 
Rhine was well qualified to afford it. The ground on the left bank 
of that noble river is indeed rather flat and tame; and the main¬ 
tains of Alsace, a ridge of which sweeps along its course, do not ap¬ 
proach so near as greatly to vary the level surface of the valley 
winch divides them from its shores. But the broad stream itself, 
hurrying forward with dizzy r&pidity, and rushing around the islets 
by which its course is interrupted, is one pf the most majestic spec¬ 
tacles in nature. The right Dank is dignified at once, and adorned, 
by the numerous eminences covered with wood and interspersed 
with valleys, which constitute file district so well known by the name 
of the Black Forest, to which superstitiou attached so many terrors, 
and credulity such a variety of legends. Terrors, indeed, it had, of 
a real and existing character. The old castles, seen from time to 
time on the banks of the river itself, or on the ravines and large 
brooks which flow into it, were then no picturesque ruins, rendered 
interesting by the stories wliieh were told about their former in¬ 
habitants, but constituted the real and apparently impregnable 
strongholds of that ltobber-ehivalry whom we have already fre¬ 
quently mentioned, and .of- whom, since Goethd, an author bom to 
arouse.the slumbering'fame of Iris country, litis dramatised the story 
of Goetz of Berlichingen, wc have had so many spirit-stirring tales. 
The danger attending the vicinity of these fortresses was only 
known oil the right, or German bank of the Rhine, for the breadth 
and depth of that noble stream effectually prevented any foray of 
tlieir inhabitants from reaching Alsace. The former was in posses¬ 
sion of the Cities or Free Towns of the Empire, and thus the feudal 
tyranny the German lords was chiefly exerted at the expense of 
their own countrymen, who, irritated and exhausted with their rapine 
and oppression, were compelled to erect barriers against it, of a 
nature as interesting and extraordinary, aa were the wrongs from 
which they endeavoured to protect themselves. 

But the left bank of the river, over great part of which Charles of 
BurjJtuidy exercised liis authority, under various characters, was 
under'the regular protection of the ordinary magistrates, who were 
supported in the discharge of yieir duty by large bands of mercenary 
soldiers. These were maintained by Qharlcs out of his private re¬ 
venue } he, as well as his rival Louis and other princes ofihe period, 
having discovered that the feiglal system gave an inconvenient, de¬ 
gree of independence to their vassals, and thinking, of course, that 
it was bettor to substituted its place a standing army, consisting of 
Free Companies, or soldiers by profession. Italy furnished most of 
these bauds,which composed the strength of Charles's army, at least 
the part of it in which he most trusted. 

Our travellers, therefore-pursued their way by the banks of the 
river, in «as great a degree of security as eou^l well be enjoyed in 
that violen^qlid yliiftracted time, until at length the father, after 
having- eyed for some time the person whom Arthur had hired to be 
their guide, suddenly asked of his suit who or what the man was. 
Arthur lvpUedj that be bad been too eager to get a person who 
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knew tlie road, and was willing 1 to show it, to be very particular in 
inquiring into bis station or occupation; but that lie thought, from 
llie.man’s appearance, lie must be one of those itinerant ecclesias¬ 
tic*, who travel through the country with relics, pardons, and other 
religious trinkets, and were in general but slightly respected, except¬ 
ing by the lower orders, on whom those venders of superstitious 
waves were often accused of practising gross deceptions. 

The man’s appearance was rather that of a lay devotee, or palmer, 
bound on his pilgrimage i*o different shrines, than of a mendicant 
friar, or questionary. He wore tlie hat, scrip, staff, and coarse dal¬ 
matic, somewhat like the military cloak of the modern linssar, which 
were used by such persons on their religious peregrinations. Saint 
Peter’s keys, rudely shaped out of some scarlet rag of cloth, ap¬ 
peared on the back of his mautle, placed, as heralds say, saltire wise. 
This devotee seemed a man of fifty and upwards, well-made, and 
stout, for his age, with a cast of countenance which, though not 
positively ugly, was Car from being well-favoured. There, was 
shrewdness, and au alert expression in his eye ami actions, which 
made some occasional contrast with the sanctimonious demeanour 
of the character he now bore. This difference betwixt his dress and 
physiognomy was by no means uncommon among persons of bis 
description, many of whom embraced this mode of life, rather to 
indulge roving and idle habits, than from any religious call. 

“ Who art thou, good fellow P# 1 ’ said the 'elder Pbilipson; “ and by 
what.name am I to call tliee while we are fellow-travellers? ” 

“ Bartholomew, sir,” saidHhe man ; *: Brother Bartholomew—T 
might say Bartliolomseus, byt it does not become a poor lay brother 
like me to aspire to the honour of a learned termination.” 

“ And whither does thy journey tend, good Brother Bartholo¬ 
mew ? ” 

“Iu whichever direction your worship chooses to travel, and to 
require my services as guide,” answered the palmer; “ always pre¬ 
mising 1 you allow me leisure for my devotions at such holy stations 
as we pass on our route.” 

“ That is, thine own journey hath no professed or pressing object 
or end?” said the Englishman. 

“None, as your worship says, pecubar,” said the itinerant; “or I 
might rather say, that my journey, good sir, embraces so many ob¬ 
jects, that il is matter of indifference to me which of them I accom¬ 
plish first. My vow binds me for 'four years to travel from one 
shrine, or holy place, to another; but 1 am not directly tied to visit 
them by any precise rule of rotation.” 

“ That is to say, thy vow of pilgrimage does not prevent thee from 
hiring thyself to wait upon travelled as their guide,’ ’ replied Philipson. 

“If 1 can unite the devotion I owe to the blessed saints wnose 
shrines I visit, with a service rendered *^p a wandering fellow-crea¬ 
ture who desires to ,bc directed upon Ins journey, .1 dq maintain,” 
replied Bartholomew, “ that the objects are easily to* be reconciled 
to each other.” 

“ Especially as a little worldly profit may tend to cement the .two 
* duties together, if otherwise incompatible ’’ said Philipson. 
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“It pleases your honour to say so,” replied the pilgrim ; “but you 
yourself may, if you will, derive from my good company something 
more than the mere knowledge of the road in which you propose to 
1 travel. I can make your journey more edifying by legends of tnc 
■ blessed saints whose holy relics 1 have visited, and pleasing, by the 
story of the wonderful things which I have seen and heard in my 
travels. I can impart to you an opportunity of providing yourself 
With his Holiness’s pardon, not only for the sins which you have 
committed, but also grantingjrou indulgence for future errors.” 

“ These tilings are highly available, doubtless,” replied the mer¬ 
chant ; “ but, good Bartholomew, when I desire to speak of them, I 
apply to my father confessor, to whom I have been uniformly regu¬ 
lar in committing the charge of my conscience, and who must be, 
therefore, well acquainted with my state of mind, and best accus¬ 
tomed to prescribe what its case may require.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Bartholomew, “ I trust your worship is too 
religions a man, and too sound a Catholic, to pass any hallowed 
station without endeavouring to obtain some share of the benefits 
which it is the means of dispensing - to those who are ready and will¬ 
ing to deserve them. More especially as all men, of whatever trade 
ana degree, hold respect to the holy saint who patroniseth his own 
mystery ; so I hope you, being a merchant, will not pass the Chapel 
of Our Lady of the Ferry, without making some fitting orison.” 

“Friend Bartholomew,”-said Phihpson, “ I have not heard of the 
slirine which you i - econnnend to me; and,as my business is pressing, 
it were better worth my while to make a pilgrimage hither on pur¬ 
pose to make mine homage at a fitter season, than to delay my jour¬ 
ney at present. This, God willing, I will not fail to do, so that I may 
be’jhela excused for delaying my reverence till I can pay it more 
respectfully, and at greater leisure.” 

“ May it please you not to be wroth,” said the guide, “ if I say that 
your behaviour in this-matter is like that of a fool, who, finding a 
treasure by the roadside, omits to put it in his bosom, and carry it 
alongavitli him, proposing to return from a distance on a future 
day, of express purpose to fetch it.” 

Pliilipson, something astonished at the man’s pertinacity, was 
shout to answer hastily and angrily, but was prevented by the arrival 
of three strangers, who rode hJtetily up from behiud tliem T 

The foremost of these was a young female, most elegantly attired, 
aud mounted upon a Spanish jehnet, whieh she reined with singular 
grace and dexterity. She yore on her right hand such a glove as 
that which was used to carry hawks, and had ft merlin perched upou 
it. Her head was covered with a montero cap, and, as was frequently 
the custom atHlie period, she wore’on her face a kind of black silk 
vizard, which effectually concealed her features. Notwithstanding 
•this disguise, Arthur Philips^n’s heart sprung high at the appear¬ 
ance of tlfesQietyimgers, for ho was at once cortam he recognised the 
"matchless form of the Swiss maiden, by whom his mind was so 
anxiously occupied. Her attendants? were a falconer with his hunt¬ 
ing pple, and a female, both apparently her domestics. The elder 
Pfiilipson, who had no such accuracy of recollection as his Bon maui- 
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fested upon the occasion, saw in the fair stranger only some dame 
or damsel of eminence engaged in the amuacroent of hawking, and 
in* return to a brief salutation, merely asked her, with suitable 
courtesy, as the case demanded, whether she had spent the morning 
in good' sport. 

“ Indifferent, good friend,” said the lady. W I dare not fly my 
hawk so near tbe broad rirer, lest he should soar to the other side, 
and so I might lose my companion. But I reckon on finding better 
game when I hare crossed to the other side of the ferry, which we 
are now approaching.” 

" Then your ladyship,” said Bartholomew, “will hear mass in Hans- 
Chapel, and pray for your success ? ” 

“ I were a heathen to pass the holy place without doing so,” 
replied the damsel. 

“ That, noble damsel, touches the point we were hut now talking 
of,” said the guide Bartholomew; “for know,fair mistress, that I 
cannot persuade this worthy gentleman liow deeply the success of 
his enterprise is dependent upon his obtaining the blessing of Out- 
Lady of the Ferry.” 

“The good roan,” said tile Young maiden, seriously, and even 
severely, “must know little of the. Rhino, [ will explain to the 
gentleman the propriety of following- your advice.'’ 

She then rode close to young Philipson, and spoke in Swiss, for 
she had hitherto used the German language, “ Do not start, hut hear 
me! ” and the voice was that of Anne of Geierstein. “ Do not, J say, 
be surprised—or at least snow not your wonder—your are beset liy 
dangers. On ibis road, Especially, your business is known—your 
lives are laid in wait for. Gross over the river at flip, Ferry of 
the chapel, or Hans' Ferry, as it is usually termed.” ' 

Here the guide drew so near to therm that it was impossible for 
her to continue the conversation without being overheard. At that 
same moment a woodcock sprung'from some hushes, and the young- 
lady threw off her merlin in pursuit. 

“ Sa ho—sa ho—wo ha! ” hollowed the falconer, in a nolo which 
made the thicket ring again; and away he rode in pursuit. The 
elder Philipson and the guide himself followed the chase eagerly, 
with their eyes, so attractive was thdlove of that brave sport to moil 
of aJl ranks. But the voiefc of the maiden was a lure, which would 
have summoned Arthur’s attentiop from matters more deeply 
interesting. *■ 

“ Cross the Rhine,” she again repeated, “ at the Ferry to Kirch-lmff, 
on the other side of the river. Take your lodgings at the Golden 
Fleece, where you will find a guide to Strasburg. I must stay here 
no longer.” ' 

So saying, the damsel raised herself in her saddle, struck her 
horse lightly with the loose reins, and' the mettled animal, already 
impatient at her d£lay$ and the eager hurst of its^ceifipanions. flew- 
forward at. such a pace, as if lie had meant to enfulate the flight of 
the hawk, and of the prey hp pursued. The lady and her attendants 
soon vanished from tnc sight of the travellers. . 

A deep silence for some time ensued, during which Arthur studied 
hf>T? t:oTrpMsir»k‘fi*o the ■\vnrmr»«* he V*.# 1 i . * . • 
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I he suspicions of their guide. But the old man broke silence him- 
i self, saying to Bartholomew, “ Put your horse into more motion, 
pray you, and ride onward a few yards 5 I would hare some privs^e 
c onference witli my son.” 

t The guide obeyed, and, as if with the purpose of showing a mind 
too profoundly occupied by lieaYenly matters, to admit a thought 
concerning those of this transitory world, he thundered forth a hymn 
in praise of Saint Wendelin the Shepherd, in a strain so discordant, 
as startled every bird from every bush by which they passed. There 
,was never a more unmelodious melody, whether sacred or profane, 
than that under protection of which the elder Philipson thus con¬ 
ferred with his son. 

“ Arthur,” he said, “ I am much convinced that this howling hypo¬ 
critical vagrant has some plot upon us 5 and I had wellnigh deter¬ 
mined, that the best mode to baffle it would be to consult my own 
opinion, and not his, as to our places of repose, and the direction of 
our journey.” 

“Your judgment is correct, as usual,” said his son. “I am well 
convinced of yonder man’s treachery from a whisper in which that 
. maiden informed me that we ought to take the road to Rtrasburg, by 
' the eastern side of the river, and for that purpose cross over to a 
l>lnco, called Kirch-hoff on the opposite bank.” 

“ Do you advise this, Arthur ? ” replied his father. 

“ I will pledge my life for the faith of this young person,” replied 
his son. • 

“What!” said his father, “because sljo nils her palfrey fairly, 
and shows a faultless shape? Such is the reasoning of a boy—and 
yet my ow% old and cautious heart feels inclined to trust her. If our 
secret is known in this land, there are doubtless many who may be 
disposed to think they have an interest in barring my access to the 
Duke of Burgundy, even by the most violent means; and well you 
know that I should on my side hold my life equally cheap, could I dis¬ 
charge mine errand at the price of laying it down. I tell thee, Arthur, 
(4)>. UmJ’ mind reproaches me for taking hitherto over little care of cn- 
, *1 jpg the discharge of my commission, owing to the natural desire I 
to keep thee in my company. There now lie before us two ways, 
Tilth perilous and uncertain, by which we may reach the Duke’s 
Court. We may follow this guide, and take the chance of Ms fidelity, 
<»r we may adopt the hint of yonder damsel-errant, and cross over to 
the other side of the Rhine, and again rejt&ss the river at Strasburg. 
Both roads are perhaps equally perilous. I feel it my duty to dimin¬ 
ish the risk of the miscarriage, of my commission, by sending thee 
across t,o the right bank while I pursue my proposed course upon the 
left. Thus, if one of us be intercepted, the other may escape, and 
the important commission which he bears may be duly executed.” 

“ Alas, my father! ” said Arthur, “ how is it possible for me to 
yiboy you, whef! by*cjpirtg so I must leave Jbu dlone, to incur no many 
gangers, to struggle with so many difficulties, in. which my aid. might 
&e at least willing, though it could only Ijp weak ? Whatever befall 
ys.in these delicate and dangerous circumstances, let us at least meet 
it in company." 
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** Arthur, my beloved soil,” said his father, “ in parting from thee 
I am splitting mine own heart in twain ; but the same duty which 
commands us to expose our bodies to death, as peremptorily orders 
ns not to spare our most tender affections. We must part.” 

“ Oh, then," replied his son eagerly, “ let use at least prevail in one' 
point. Do thou, my father t cross the Rhine, and let me prosecute 
the journey by the route originally proposed.” 

“ And why, 1 pray you,” auswered the merchant, “ should I go one 
of these roads in prefererifee to the other ? ” 

“ Because,” said Arthur eagerly, “ I would warrant yonder maiden’ 
faith with my life.” 

“ Again, youug man ? " said his father; “ and wherefore so confi 
dent in that young maiden’s faith ? Is it merely from the confidence 
which youth reposes in that which is fair and pleasing, or have you 
had farther acquaintance with her than the late brief conversation 
with her admitted? ” 

“ Can I give you an answer ? ” replied his son. “ We have been 
long absent from lands of knights and ladies, and is it not natural 
that we should give to those who remind us of the honoured tics of 
chivalry and geutle blood, the instinctive credence which we refuse 
to such a poor wretch as this itinerant mountebank, who gains his 
existence by cheating, with false relics and forged legends, the poor 
peasants amongst whom he travels! ” 

“It is a vain imagination, AHhur,” said his father; “not unbefit¬ 
ting, indeed an aspirant t<\ the honours of chivalry, who draws his* 
ideas of life and its occurrences from the romances of the minstrels, 
but too visionary for a ydhth who has seen, as thou hast, how the 
busiuess of this world is conducted. I tell thee, and thou wilt learn 
to know I say truth, that around the homely board of our host the 
Landamman, were ranged truer tongues,.arid more faithful hearts, 
than the Oour pleniere of a monarch has to boast. Alas! the manly 
spirit of ancient faith and lionoumhas fled even from the breast of 
kings and knights, where as John of France said, it ought to continue 
to reside a constant inhabitant, if banished from all the rest™ of the 
world.” 

“Be that as it may, dearest father,” replied the younger Philipson, 
“I pray you to be persuaded by me? ana if we must part company, 
let it be ay your taking tbtf right bank of the Rhine, since I am per¬ 
suaded it is the safest route.” 

“ And if it be the safest,” said his r father, with a voice of tender re¬ 
proach, “ is that a reason why 1 should spare my own almost ex¬ 
hausted thread of life, and expose tliine, my dear sou, which has hut 
begun its course ? ” , 

“Nay, father,” answered the son with animation, ■*in speaking 
thus you do not consider the difference of our importance to the exe¬ 
cution of the purpose which you have so long entertained,,and which 
seems now so niglf being Accomplished. Think iiow- imperfectly h 
might be able to discharge it, without knowledge of the Duke’s per¬ 
son, or credentials to gain# his ‘confidence. I might indeed repeat 
your words, but the circumstances would be wanting to attract the 
necessary faith, and of couseauence. vour scheme, for the success bf 
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which you have lived, and now are willing to run the risk of death, 
would miscarry along with me.” 

“ You cannot shake my resolution,” said the elder Pliilipson, “ or 
persuade me that my life is of more importance than yours. You 
only remind me, that it is you, and not I, who ought to he the bearer 
of this token to the Duke of Burgundy. Should you be successful 
iu reaching his court or camp, your possession of these gems will be 
needful to attach credit to your mission; a purpose for which they 
would be less necessary to me, who can refer to other circumstances 
under which I might claim credence, if it should please Heaven to 
leave me alone to acquit myself of this important commission, which, 
may Our Lady, in her mercy, forefend! Understand, therefore, that 
should an opportunity occur by which you can make your way to the 
opposite side of the Rhine, you ore to direct your journey so as again 
to cross to this bank at Strasburg, where you wiu inquire for news 
of me at the Plying Stag, a hostelry in that city,'which you will easily 
discover. If you hear no tidings of me at that place, you will proceed 
to the Duke, and deliver to him this important packet.” 

Here he put into his son’s hand, with os much privacy as possible, 
the case containing the diamond necklace. 

“ What else your duty calls on you to do,” continued the elder 
Philipson, “you well know; only I conjure you, let no vain inquiries 
after roy fate interfere with the great duty you have there to dis¬ 
charge. In the mean tidle, prepays to bid me a sudden farewell, 
with a heart as bold and confident as when you went before me, anu 
courageously led the way amid the rockS and storms of Switzerland. 
Heaven was above us then, as it is over i» now. Adieu, my beloved 
Arthur! Should I wait till the moment of separation, there may he 
hut short ^ime to speak the fatal word, and no eye save tliiuq own 
must see the tear which I,now wipe away.” 

The painful feeling winch accompanied this anticipation of their 
parting, was so sincere on ArtliuWs part, ns well as that of his father, 
that it did not at first occur to the former, as a source of consola¬ 
tion, tkatit seemed likely he might be placed under theguidance of the 
singular female, the memory of whom haunted him. True it was, that 
the beauty of Anne of Geierstein,as well as tlie striking circumstances 
i%jyliieh she had exhibited lieaself, had on that very morning been 
^ncipal occupation of his minu; hurt they were now <jjmsed from 
it by the predominant recollection, that he was about to he separated 
in a moment of danger from a father, so-well deserving of liis highest 
esteem and his fondest affection. 

Meanwhile, that father duslicd from his eye the tear which his 
devoted stoicism could not suppress, and, as if afraid of softening his 
resolution by indulging his parent HI fondness, he recalled the pious 
Bartholomew, to demand of lum how far they were from the Chapel 
cdt the Ferry. 

“ Littl^rntwet than g, mile,” was the reply > and when the English¬ 
man required further information concerning the cause of its erection, 
he was informed, that an old boatman and fisherman, named Hans, 
had V>ng dwelt at the place, who gained a precarious livelihood by 
transporting travellers and merchants from one bank of the river to 
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the other. The misfortune, however, of losing first ono boat and then 
a second *in the deep and mighty stream, with the dread inspired in 
travellers by the repetition of such accidents, began to render his 
profession an uncertain one. Being a good Catholic, the old man’s dis¬ 
tress took a devotional turn. He began to look hack on his former 
life, and cousider by what crimes he nad deserved the misfortunes 
which darkened the evening of his days. His remorse was chiefly 
excited, by the recollection that he had, on one occasion, when the 
passage was peculiarly stormy, refused to discharge his duty as a ferry¬ 
man, m order to transport to the other shore a priest, who bore along 
with him au image of the Virgin, destined for tho village of Kirch-hoff, 
on the opposite or right bank of the Rhine. For thisfault,Bans sub¬ 
mitted to severe penance, as he was now disposed to consider as culpable 
his doubt of the Virgin’s power of protecting herself, her priest, and 
the bark employed in her service; besides which, tho offering of a 
large share of his worldly goods to the church of Kirch-hoff, expressed 
the truth of the old man’s repentance. Neither did he ever again 
permit himself to interpose any delay in the journey of men of holy 
Church ; but all ranks of the clergy, from the mitred prelate to the 
barefooted friar, might at anytime of day or night have commanded 
the services of him and his boat. 

While prosecuting so laudable a course of life, it became at length 
the lot of Hans to find, on the banks of tho Rhine, a small image of 
the Virgin, thrown by the waves, which appeared to him exactly to 
resemble that which lie had formerly ungraciously refused to carry 
across, when under charge of the sacristan of Kirch-hoff. lie placed 
it in the most eonspieuoustpart of his hut, and poured out his soul 
before, it in devotion, anxiously inquiring for some signal by which 
he might discover whether he was to consider the arrival of tier holy 
image as a pledge that his offences were forgiven. In the visions of 
the night, his prayers were answered, and'Our Lady, assuming' the 
form of the image, stood by his beside, for the purpose of telling him 
wherefore she had come hither. 

“ My trusty servant,” she said, “ men of Belial have burned my 
dwelling at Kirch-hoff, spoiled my chapel, and thrown the sacreil 
image which represents me into the swoln Rhine, which swept me 
downward. Now, I have resolved te dwell no longer in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of the profane doses of this deed, or of the cowardly vassals 
who dared not prevent it. 1 am, therefore, compelled to remove my 
habitation, and, in despite of the oppoi ing current,! determined to take 
the shore on this side, being resolved to fix my abode with thee, my 
faithful servant, that the land in which thou dwellest may be blessed 
as well as tlion and thy household.” 

As the vision spoke, she seemed to wring from her tresses the 
water in which they had beeu steeped, while her disordered dress and 
fatigued appearance was that of one wU> has been buffeting with the, 
waves. i „ n 

Next morning brought intelligence that, in ono oi tnc numerous 
feuds of that fierce period, r Kirch-hoff bad been sacked, the church 
destroyed, and the enurch-teeasury plundered. 

In consequence of the fisherman’s vision being thus remarkably 
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confirmed, Hans entirely renounced liis profession, and, leaving it to 
younger men to supply his place as ferryman, ho converted his lmt 
into a rustic chapel, and he himself, taking orders, attended upon 
the shrine as a hermit, or daily chaplain. The figure was supposed 
to work miracles, and the ferry became renowned from its being 
under the protection of the Holy Image of Our Lady, and her no less 
holy servant. 

When Bartholomew had concluded his account ’of the Ferry and 
its Chapel, the travellers had arrived at fhe place itself. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Upon tho Rhine, upon the Rhine they cluster, 

The gropes of juice divine. 

Which mokes the soldier's joviixl courage muster; 

O, blessed be the Rhine! 

DripMng Song .1 

A cotta ok or two on the side of the river, beside which were 
moored one or two fishing-boats, showed the pious Hans had suc¬ 
cessors in his profession ffs a boatnfhn. The river, which at a point 
a little lower was restrained by a chain of islets, expanded more 
widely, and moved less rapidly, than when it passed these cottages, 
affording to the ferryman a smoother surface, and a less heavy stream 
to, contend with, although the current was even there too strong to 
be horncSip against, unless the river was in a tranquil state. 

On the opposite bunk»but a good deal lower than the hamlet which 
gave name to the ferry, was seated on a small eminence, screened 
by trees and hushes, the little town of Kirch-hoff. A skiff departing 
from the left bank was, even on favourable occasions, carried con¬ 
siderably to leeward ere it could attain the opposite side of the deep 
and full stream of the Rhine, so that its course was oblique towards 
Kirch-hoff. On the other hand, a boat departing from Kirch-hoff 
iunst have great advantage hath of wind and oars, in order to land 
its loading or crew at the fHinpel of the Ferry, unless it*were under 
the miraculous influence which carried the image of the Virgin in 
that direction. The communidhtiou, therefore, from the cast to the 
west bank, was only map gained by towing boats up the stream, to 
such a height on the eastern side, that the leeway which they made 
during the voyage across might correspond with the point at which 
they desired to arrive, and enable fhem to attain it with ease. Hence 
it naturally happened, that the passage from Alsace into Suabia 
being the most easy, the Mry was more used by those who were 
desirous "of entering; Germany, than by travellers who came In an 
opposite directions 

1 Tills Is ono of the best ami most popular of thi German ditties:— 

•* Ain Khfln, tun Rhein, tie wrehsen unacrc Kobcu, 

(icb-cjcuct sol dor Rhotft, 'Jkc. 
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When the elder Philipson had by a glance around him ascertained 
the situation of the ferry, he said firmly to his sou,—“ Begone, my 
deal*Arthur, and do what I have commanded thee.” 

With a heart rent with filial anxiety the young mrti obeyed, and 
took his solitary course towards the cottages, near which the barks 
were moored, which wore occasionally used for fishing, as well as for 
the purposes of the ferry. 

“ Your sou leaves us ? ” said Bartholomew to the elder Philipson. 

“He does for the prcscift,” said his father, “as lie has certain 
inquiries to make in yonder hamlet.” 

“ If they be,” answered the guide, “ any matters connected with 
your honour’s road, I laud the Saints that'I can better answer your 
inquiries than those ignorant boors, who hardly understand your 
language.” 

“If wc find that their information needs iliy commentary,” said 
Philipson, “we will request it—meanwhile, lead, on to the chapel, 
where my son will join us.” 

They moved towards the chapel, hut with slow steps, each turning 
his looks aside to the fishing hamlet; the guide as if striving to see 
whether the young traveller was returning towards them, the father 
anxious to descry, on the broad bosom of the Iiliine, a sail unloosed, 
to waft his son across to that which might he considered as the safer 
side. But though the looks of ly>th guide and traveller were turned 
in the direction of the river, their steps Aimed them towards the 
chapel, to which the inhabitants, in memory of the founder, had given 
the title of Hans-Chapello. 

A few trees scattered arohnd gave an agreeable and sylvan air to 
the place; and the chapel, that appeared on a rising ground at some 
distance from the hnmlol, was constructed in a style of pleasing sim- 
plieity, which corresponded with the whole scene. Its small size 
continued the tradition, that it had originally been merely the hut 
of a peasant; and the cross of fir-tvees, covered with bark, attested 
the purpose to which it was now dedicated. The chapel and all 
round it breathed peace and solemn tranquillity, and the deep sound 
of the mighty river seemed to impose silence on each human voice 
which might presume to mingle with its awful murmur. 

WTien Philipson arrived in the vfciuity, Bartholomew took the, 
advantage afforded by ins silf-nce to thunder forth two stanzas to the 
praise of the Lady of the Ferry, and her faithful worshipper Hans, 
after which he broke forth into the fapturous exclamation,—“ Come 
hither ye who tear wreck, here is your sage .haven !—Come hither ye 
who die of thirst, here is a well of mercy open to you!—Como those 
who are weary and far-travelled, this is your place of refreshment F’ 
—And more to the same purpose he might have said, but Philipson 
sternly imposed silence on him. 

“If thy devotion were altogether tril;.,” he said, “it would he less - 
clamorous; hut it ii well to uowlmt is good in its?lf, even if it is a 
hypocrite who recommends it.—-Let us enter this holy chapel, and 
pray for a fortunate issue tc> our precarious travels.” 

The pardoner caught up Che last words. 

“ Sure was 1,” lie said, “ that your worship is too well advised fo 
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pass this holy place without imploring the protection and influence 
of Our Lady of the Ferry. Tarry but a moment until I find the priest 
who serves the altar, that he may say a mass on your behalf.” • 
Here he was interrupted by the door of the chapel suddenly 
opening, when an ecclesiastic appeared on the threshold. Phiiipson 
instantly knew the Priest of Saint Paul’s, whom ho had seen that 
morning at La Ferette. Bartholomew also knew him, as it would 
seem ; for his officious hypocritical eloquence failed him in an instant, 
and he stood before the priest with his arms folded on his breast, 
like a man who waits for the sentence of condemnation. 

“ Villain,” said the ecclesiastic, regarding the guide with a severe 
countenance, “ dost thou lead a stranger into the houses of the Holy 
Saints, that thou raayst slay him, and possess thyself of his spoils? 
But Heaven will no longer boar with thy perfidy. Back, thou wretch, 
to meet thy brother miscreants, who are hastening hitherward. Tell 
them thy arts were unavailing, and that the innocent stranger is 
under my protection—under my protection, which those who presume 
to violate will meet with the reward of Archibald de Hagenbach! ” 
The guide stood quite motionless, while addressed by the priest in a 
manner equally menacing and authornfative; and no sooner did the 
> latter cease speaking, than, without offering a word either in justi¬ 
fication or reply, Bartholomew turned round, and retreated at a 
hasty pace #>y the same rpad whicli»had conducted the traveller to 
the chapel. 

“Ana do you, worthy Englishman,” continued the priest, “enter 
into this chapel, and perform in safety those devotions, by means of 
which yonder hypocrite designed to detain yon until his brethven in 
iniquity qpme up.—But first, wherefore arc you alone? I trust 
nought evil hath befallen your young companion r” 

“My son,” said Phiiipson, “ crosses the Rhine at yonder ferry, as 
we had important business to transact on the other side.” 

As ho spoke thus, a light boat*about which two or three peasants 
had been for some time busy, was seen to push from the shore, and 
shootdnto the stream, to which it was partly' compelled to give way, 
until a sail stretched along the slender yard, and supporting the bars 
against the current, enabled her to stand obliquely across the river. . 
t “ Now, praise be to God 1 ” said Phiiipson, who was aware that the 
baric he looked upon must oe in the act of carrying his Son beyond 
the reach of the dangers by which he was himself surrounded- 

“ Amen! ” answered the priest, echoing the pious ejaculation of the 
traveller. * Great reason Save you to return thanks to Heaven." 

“ Of that I am convinced,” replied Phiiipson; “ but yet from you I 
hope to learn the special cause of d%nger from which I have escaped ?” 

“This is neither time nor place for such an investigation,” 
answered the Priest of Saint Paul's. “It is enough to say, that 
yonder fgllow, well known Tor his hypocrisy and his crimes, was 
.present wheif tlffe yanng Switzer, Sigisimflul, reclaimed from the 
executioner the treasure of which you were robbed by Hagenbach. 
Thus Bartholomew’s avarice was awakened. lie undertook to be 
your.guide to Strasburg, with the criminal intent of detaining you 
by tbe wav till a party came up, against whose numbers resistance 
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would have been in vain. But his purpose lias been anticipated.— 
And now, ere giving vent to other worldly thoughts, whether of hope 
or f®ar,—to the chapel, sir, and join in orisons to Hun who hath been 
jour aid, and to those who have interceded with Him in your behalf. 

Philipsou entered the chapel with his guide, and joined in returning 
thanks to Heaven, and the tutelary power of the spot, for the escape 
which had been vouchsafed to him. , 

When this duty had been performed, Philipson intimated Ins 
purpose of resuming Ills journey, to which the Black Priest replied, 
M That far from delaying nim in a place so dangerous, he would him¬ 
self accompany him for some part of the journey, since he also was 
hound to the presence of the Duke of Burgundy. 

** You, my father!—you ! ” said the merchant, with some aston¬ 
ishment. 

" And wherefore surprised ? ” answered the priest. “ Is it so 
strange that one of my order should visit a prince's court ? Believe 
me, there are but too many of them to be found there." 

“ I do not speak with reference to your order,” answered Philipson, 
“ but in regard of the part which you have this day acted, in abetting 
the execution of Archibald de Iiagenbach. Know you so little of 
the fiery Duke of Burgundy, as to imagine you can dally with his 
resentment with more safety than you would pull the mane of a 
sleeping liou ?” 

“ I know his mood well,” said the priest; “ and it is not to excuse, 
but to defend the death of Dt: Hagen bach, that I go to his presence. 
The Duke mav execute his. serfs and bondsmen at his pleasure, but 
there is a spell upon my life, which is proof to all his power. But 
let me retort the question—You, Sir Englishman, knowing the con¬ 
ditions of the Duke so well—yon, so lately the guest and travelling 
companion of the most unwelcome visitors who could approach him 
—you; implicated in appearance utjeast,, in the uproar at La Fcrettc 
—what chance is there of your escaping his vengeance r and where¬ 
fore will you throw yourself wantonly within his power ?” 

“ Worthy father,” said the merchant, “ let each of us, without 
offence to the other, keep his own secret. I have, indeed, no spell to 
secure me from the Duke’s resentment—I liave limbs to suffer torture 
and imprisonment, and property which may be seized and confiscated. 
But I have had in former days many dealings witli the Duke; I may 
even say I have laid him under obligations, and hope my interest with 
him may in consequence be sufficient, not only to save pie from the 
consequences of this day’s procedure, but be of some avail to my friend 
the Laudamman." 

“But if you are in reality bound to the court of Burgundy as a 
merchant,” said the priest, “ where are the wares in which you traffic ? 
Have you no merchandise save that wlvpli you carry on your person ? 
1 heard of a sumpter -ho^se with baggage. Has yonder villain cfeprived' 
you of it ? ” • *. 

This was a trying question to Philipsou, who, anxious about the 
separation from his son, had given no direction whether the baggage 
should remain with himself, or should be transported to the other 
side of tho Rhine. He was, therefore, taken at advantage by the 
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priest’s inquiry, to which l«e answered with some incoherence,_“I 

believe u>y baggage is in the hamlet—that is, unless my sou has taken 
it across the Bninc with him.” 

“ That we will soon learn*" answered the priest. 

Here a novice appeared from the vestiary of the chapel at Ids cal], 
and received commands to inquire at the hamlet whether Philipson’* 
bales, with the horse which transported them, had been left there, or 
ferried over along with his son. 

The noylee. being 1 absent a few minutes, presently returned with 
the baggage-horse, which, with its burden, Arthur, from regard to his 
father's accommodation, had left on the western side of the river. The 
priest looked on attentively, while the elder Philipson, mounting his 
own horse, and taking the rein of the other in his hand, bade the 
Black Priest adieu iu these words,—“ And now, father, farewell! I 
must pass ou with my bales, since there is little wisdom in travelling 
with them after nightfall, else would I gladly suit my pace, with your 
permission, so as to share the way with you.” 

“If it is your obliging purpose to do so, as indeed I was about to 
propose,” said the priest, “ know I will be no stay to your journey. 

1 have here a good horse; and Melchior, wlio must otherwise have 
gone on foot, may ride upon your sumpter-horse. I the rather pro¬ 
pose this course, as it will he rash for you to travel by night. 1 can 
conduct you to an liostelrie about fire miles off, which we may reach 
with sufficient daylight, and where you will be lodged safely for your 
reckoning.” * 

The English merchant- hesitated a moment. He bad no fancy for 
any new companion on the road, and although the countenance of 
the priest was rather handsome, considering his years, yet the ex¬ 
pression was such as by no means invited confidence. On the con¬ 
trary, there was something mysterious and gloomy which clouded his 
brow, though it was a lofty one, jjnd a similar expression gleamed in 
his cold grey eye, and intimated severity and even harshness of dis¬ 
position. But notwithstanding this repulsive circumstance, the priest 
had lately rendered Philipson a considerable service, by detecting the 
treachery of bis hypocritical guide, and the merchant was not a man 
to be startled from his course u$ any imaginary prepossessions against 
Ahe looks or manners of a v y one, or apprehensions of machinations 
against himself. He only revolved in his mind the singularity attend¬ 
ing his destiny, which, while it was necessary for him to appear before 
the Duke of Burgundy in the most conciliatory manner, seemed to 
force upon him the adoptifcn of companions who must needs be ob¬ 
noxious to that prince; and snob, he was too well aware, must be the 
caBe with the PrieBt of St Paul’s. Slaving reflected for an instant, he 
courteously accepted the oftbr of the priest to guide him to some 
place of rest and entertainment, which must be absolutely necessary 
for his li#rsejjefgre he reached Strasburg, qvei* if he himself could 
have dispensed with It. 

The party being thus arranged, the novice brought forth the priest s 
steed, which lie mounted with grace a»d agility, aud the neophyte, 
being probably the same whom Arthur had represented during his 
escajie fyom Ha Ferctte, took change, at his master’s command, of 
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the baggage-horse of the Englishman ; and, crossing himself, with a 
humble inclination of his head, as the priest passed him, he fell into 
the near, and Beemetl to jyvss the time, like the false brother Bar¬ 
tholomew, in telling his beads, with an earnestness which had perhaps 
more of affected than of real piety. The Black Priest of St Paul's, 
to judge by the glance which lie cast upon his novice, Beemed to dis¬ 
dain the formality of the young man’s devotion. He rode upon a 
strong blade horse, more IQce a warrior's charger than the ambling 
palfrey of a priest, and the manner in which he managed him was 
entirely devoid of awkwardness and timidity. His pride, whatever 
was its character, was not certainly of a kind altogether professional, 
but had its origin in other swelling thoughts which arose in his mind 
to mingle with and enhance the self-consequence of a powerful ec¬ 
clesiastic. 

As Philipson looked on his companion from time to time, his 
scrutinising glance was returned by a haughty smile, which seemed 
to say, “ You may gaze on my form and features, but you cannot 
penetrate my mystery.” 

The looks of Phihpson, which were never known to sink before 
mortal mau, seemed to retort with equal haughtiness, “ Nor shall 
you, proud priest, kuaw that you are now in company with one whose 
secret is far more important than thine own can be. 

At length the priest made soipe ad vane? towards conversation, by 
allusion to the footing upon which, by a mutual understanding, they 
seemed to have placed their intercourse. 

“We travel, then,” he said, “like two powerful enchanters, each 
conscious of his own high and secret purpose; each in his own cha¬ 
riot of clouds; and neither imparting to his companion tli% direction 
or purpose of his journey.” 

“Excuse me, father,” answered Pliilipson; "I lmvo neither asked 
your purpose nor concealed my own, so far as it concerns you. I 
repeat, I am hound to the presencS of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
my object, like that of any other merchant, is to dispose of my wares 
to advantage.” _ * 

“ Doubtless, it would seem so,” said the Black Priest, “ from the 
extreme attention to your merchandise which you showed not above 
half an hour since, when ypu knew not whether your bales had 
crossed thfr river with your son, or wore remaining in your own 
charge. Are English merchants usually so indifferent to the sources 
of their traffic?” ‘ 


“ When their lives are in danger,” said 'Philipson, “ they are some¬ 
times negligent of their fortune.” , 

“It is well,” replied the priest, and again resumed lii3 solitary 
musings, until another half-hour’s travelling brought them to n 
dorff, or village, whifen the Black Priest informed Plmipson was that 
where he proposed Jo stop for the night. . » 

“The novice,” he saitl, “will show you the inn,‘which is of good 

have 



morning *—at any rate, adieu fop the present.” 
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So saying, tlte priest stopped his horse, while the novice, coming 
close np to Fhilipson’s side, conducted him onward through the nar¬ 
row street of the village, whilst the windows exhibited hero and 
there a twinkling gleam, announcing that the hour of darkness was 
arrived. Finally, ne led the Englishman through on archway into a 
sort of court-yard, where there stood a car or two of a particular 
shape, used occasionally by women when they travel, and some other 
vehicles of the same kind. Here the young man threw himself from 
the sumpter-horse, and placing the rein In Fhilipsou’s hand, dis¬ 
appeared in the increasing darkness, after pointing to a largo bat 
'dilapidated building, along the front of which not a spark of light 
was to he discovered from any of the narrow nud numerous windows, 
which were dimly visible in the twilight. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

lrt Carrier, Wlmt, on tier I—a plague on thee, hurt never an eye In thy Jjcad ? 
Conit thou not heart An twore not at good a daod aa drink to break tho pato of 
thee, I am a very vUinta—Come, and bo hanged—Hast thou no hlth In than? 

iJadfKill. X pray thee, lend me thy lantern, to sue mj getdlng in the (table. 

'id Carrier. Nay, (oft I pruy you—1 know a trick worth two of that. 

Cndahill. I prithee lend me tttne. * 

3rl Carrier. Ay, wheat Oonit tell t—Lend thoo my lantern, quotha t Ttorry, I U 
9i-c thco hanged flrat, 

Utnra IV. 

The social spirit peculiar to tho French nation had already intro* 
duccil into the inns of that country the gay and cheerful character of 
w el coin o upon which Erasmus, at n litter period, dwells with Btrong 
emphasis, as a contrast to the saturnine and sullen reception which 
strangers were, apt to meet with-it a German carnvansera. Philip- 
sou was, therefore, in expectation of being received by tbe busy, 
.civil, nnu talkative host—by the hostess and her daughter, all soft¬ 
ness, coquetry, and glee—the smiling and supple waiter—the officious 
and dimpled chamber'maid. The better inns iu Franco boast also 
jKpavitte rooms, where strangdts could change or put in order their 
dress, where they might sleep without*company in their bedroom, 
mid where they couiu deposit their baggage in privacy and safety. 
But all these luxuries were afl yet unUnown in Germany; and in 
Alsace, where the scene uw lies, as well as in the other dependencies 
of tho Empire, they regarded as effeminacy everything beyond Buch 
provisions as were absolutely*necessary for the supply of the wants 
of travellers; and even these were coarse and iudifterent, and, ex* 
cepting in the article of wine, sparingly ministered. 

The Englishman, finding mat no one appeared at the gate, began 
to make fits presence known by calling aloud, %nd finally by alight¬ 
ing, and smiting *itli oil his might on the doprs of the hostelrie for 
a long time, without attracting the least attention. At length the 
head of a grizzled servitor was thrust ^ut at a small window, who, 
jh n voino which sounded like that of one disnleased at the intemm* 
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Uon, rather than hopeful of advantage from the arrival of a guest, 
demanded what he wanted. 

“•Is this mi inn ?” replied Philipson. 

“ Yea,” bluntly replied the domestic, and was about to withdraw 
from the window, when the traveller added— 

' “ And if it be/can I have lodgings ?" 

“ You may come in,” was the short and dry answer. 

“ Send some one to take,the horses,” replied Philipson. 

M No one is at leisure,” replied this most repulsive of waiters: 
“you must litter down your horses yourself, in the way that likes 
you best.” 

“Where is the stable?” said the merchant, whose prudence am! 
temper were scarce proof against this .Dutch phlegm. 

The fellow, who seemed as sparing of his words, as if, like the 
Princess in th^tfairy tale, he had dropped ducats with each of them 
only pointed <to*a door iu an outer building, more resembling that o: 
a cellar thjn? of doable, and, as if weary of the conference, drew it 
his head,'and shut The window sharply against the guest, as he wouk 
against an importunate beggar. 

Cursing the spirit of independence which left a traveller to hif 
own resources and exertions, Philipson, making a virtue of necessity 
led the two nags towards the door pointed out as that of the stable 
and wasjieioiced at heart to see light glimmering through its chinks 
lie entHtu with his charge into a place very like the dungeon vaui 
of an Ancient castle, rudely fitted up with some racks and mangers 
It was of considerable extent in point of length, and at the Iowa 
end two or three persons were engaged in tying up their horses 
dressing them, and dispensing them their provender. 

This last article was delivered by the ostler, a very old lame man 
who neither put his hand to wisp or curry-comb, but sat weighing 
forth hay by tne pound, and counting out corn, as it seemed, by tin 
grain, so anxiously did be bend ovfer his task, by the aid of a blink 
mg light enclosed within a horn lantern. He did not even turn hi; 
head at the noise which the Englishman made on entering"the piaci 
with two additional horses, far less did he seem disposed to give him 
self the least trouble, or the stranger the smallest assistance. 

In respect of cleanliness, the stable of Augeas bore no small re 
semblance Oo that of this Alsatian dorff; and it would have been ai 
exploit worthy of Hercules to have restored it to such a state o 
cleanliness, as would have 1 made it barely decent in the eyes, an< 
tolerable to the nostrils, of the punctilious Englishman. But thi; 
was a matter which disgusted Philipson himself much more that 
those of his party which were principally concerned. They, vide 
licei the two horses, seeming perfectly to understand that the" rule o 
of the place was, “ first come first served,” hastened to occupy thi 
empty stalls which happened to be nearest to them. In this one o 
them at least was disappointed, being received by A groom with : 
blow across the face with a switch. 

“ Take that,” said the fellow, “ for forcing J$w*elf into the plac< 
taken up for the horses of the Baron of Randelshfeim.’ 1 

Never in the course of his life had the English merchant mor< 
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pain io retain possession of liis temper than at that moment. Re* 
fleeting 1 , however, on the discredit or quarrelling: with such a man in 
such a cause, he contented himself with placing: the animal, thus.re¬ 
pulsed from the stall ho hod chosen, into one next to that of his com¬ 
panion, to which no one seemed to lay claim. 

The merchant then proceeded, notwithstanding the fatigue of the 
day, to pay all that attention to the mnte companions of his journey, 
which they deserve from every traveller jvho has any share of pru¬ 
dence, to say nothing of humanity. The unusual degree of trouble 
which Philipson took to arrange his horses, although his dress, and 
much more nis demeanour, seemed to place him above this species 
of servile labour, appeared to make an impression even upon the 
iron insensibility of the old ostler himself. He shewed some alacrity 
in furnishing the traveller, who knew the business of a groom so 
well, with corn, straw, and hay, though in small, quantity, and at 
exorbitant rates, which were instantly to be paid; nay, he even went 
as far as the door of the stable, that he might point across the court 
to the well, from which Philipson was obliged to fetch water with 
his own hands. The duties of the stable being finished, the mer¬ 
chant concluded tliat he had gained such an interest with the grim 
master of the horse, as to learn of him whether he might leave his 
bales safely in the stable. 

“You may leave them if yon will£ said the ostler; “but touching 
their safety, you will do much more wisely if you take them-withyou, 
and give no temptation to any one byamffering them to pass from 
under your own eyes.” 

So saying, the man of oats closed Ids oracular jaws, nor could he 
be prevailed upon to unlock them again by any inquiry which his 
customer could devise. 

In the course of this eftld and comfortless reception, Philipson re¬ 
collected the necessity of supporting the character of a prudent and 
wary trader, which he had forgotten once before in the course of the 
day; and, imitating what he saw the others do, who had been, like 
himself, engaged in taking charge of their horses, he took up his 
baggage, and removed himself and his property to the inn. Here 
he was suffered to enter, ratli^j 1 than admitted, into the general or 
public si i/M, or room of entertainment, vyihich, like the ark of the patri¬ 
arch, received all ranks without distinction, whether eleaifor unclean. 

The stuM, or stove, of a Qeignau inn, derived its name, from the 
great liypocaust, which is always strohgly heated to secure the 
warmth of the apartment hi which it is placed. There travellers of 
every age and description assembled—there their upper garments 
were indiscriminately hung up avouud the stove to dry or to air— 
and the guests themselves were seen employed in various acts of 
ablution or personal arrangement, which are generally, iu modern 
times, rc^err^d tq the privacy of the dreasmg-roj>m t 

The more rdfintjd feelings of the Englishman were disgusted with 
tliis scene, and he was reluctant to mingle in it. For this reason he 
inquired for the private retreat of thq landlord himself, trusting 
tliat; by some of the arguments powerful among his tribe, he might 
obtain senaratc Quarters from the crowd, and a morsel of food, to be 
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oaten in private. A grey-haired Ganymede, to whom he put the 
question where the landlord was, indicated a reeess behind the huge 
stare, where, veiling his glory in a very dark and extremely hot cor¬ 
ner, it pleased the great man to obscure himself from vulgar gaze. 
There was something remarkable about this person. Short, stout, 
bandylegged, and consequential, he was in these respects like many 
brethren of the profession in all countries. But the countenance of 
the man, and still more his manners, differed more from the merry 
host of France or England, than even the experienced Philipson was 
prepared to expect. He knew German cnBtoma too well to expect 
the suppliant and serviceable qualities of the master of a French inn,, 
or even the more blunt and frank manners of an English landlord. 
But such German innkeepers as he had yet seen, though indeed 
arbitrary and peremptory in their country fashions, yet, being 
humoured in these, they, like tyrantB in their hours of relaxation, 
dealt kindly with the guests over whom their sway extended, ancP 
mitigated, by jest and jollity, the harshness of their absolute power. 
But this man’s brow wa3 like a tragic volume, in which you were as 
unlikely to find anything of jest or amusement, as in a hermit’s bre¬ 
viary. His answers were snort, sudden, and repulsive, and the air 
and manner with which they were delivered was as surly as their 
tenor j which will appear from the following dialogue betwixt him 
and Ins guest:— (l 

“ Good host,” said Philipson, in the mildest tone he could assume, 
“ I am fatigued, and far from well—May I request to have a separ¬ 
ate apartment, a cup of wine, and a morsel of food, in my private 
chamber?” 


“Yon may,” answered the landlord; but with a look strangely at 
variance with the apparent acquiescence which his words naturally 
implied. « 

“ Bet me hare such accommodation, then, with your earliest con¬ 
venience.” 1 


“ Soft! ” replied the innkeeper. “ I have said that you may re¬ 
quest these things, but not that I would grant them. If you would 
insist on being served differently from others, it must be at another 
irjn than mine.” 

“Well, then,” said the traveller, “1 will shift without, supper for a 
night—nayj more, 1 will he conteut to pay for a supper which I do 
not eat, if you will cause me to b$ accommodated with a private 
apartment.” v 

“ Seignor traveller,” said the innkeeper, •“ every one here must he 
accommodated as well as you, since all pay alike. Whoso comes to 
this house of entertainment, mus^eat as others eat, drink as others 
drink, sit at table with the rest of my guests, and go to bed when the 
company have done drinking.” 

“ All this,” said Philipson, humbling himself where anger would 
have been ridiculous, ‘"is highly reasonable; unff 1 do not oppose' 
myself to your laws or customs. But,” added he', taking his purse 
from his girdle, “ sickness^ craves some privilege; and when tho 
patient is willing to pay for'it, methinks the rigour of your laws may 
admit of some mitigation.”. 
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“ I keep an iun, Seignor, and not an hospital. If yon remain lierp 
/you shall be served with the same attention as others,—if you are not 
willing 1 to do as others do, leave my house and seek apother inn. - ’ 

On receiving this decisive rebuff, Philipson gave up the contest, 
f and retired from the sanctum sanctorum of his ungracious host, to 
await the arrival of supper, penned up like a bullock in a pound 
amongst the crowded inhabitants of the stvM. Some of these, ex¬ 
hausted by fatigue, snored away the interval between their own 
arrival and that of the expected repast; Others conversed together 
.on the news of the country, and others again played at dice, or such 
‘gpmes as might serve to consume the time. The company were of 
various ranks, from those who were apparently wealthy and well- 
appointed, to some whose garments and mauuers indicated that they 
were byt just beyond the grasp of poverty. 

A bcggiug friar, a man apparently of a gay and pleasant teifincr, 
approached Philipson, and engaged him in conversation. The 
Englishman was well enough acquainted with the world to be aware, 
that whatever of his character and purpose it was desirable % con¬ 
ceal, would bo host hidden under a sociable and open demeanour. 
Tie, therefore, received the friar's approaches graciously, and con¬ 
versed with him upon tire state of Lorraine, and the interest which 
who Duke of Burgundy’s attempt to seize that fief into his own hands 
was likely to create both in France and Germany. On these subjects, 
satisfied with hearing his fdllow-traveiler’s sentiments, Philipson ex¬ 
pressed no opinion of his own, but, after ^receiving such intelligence 
as the IViar chose to communicate, preferred rather to talk upon the 
geography of the country, the facilities aftbrded to commerce, and 
the rules which obstructed or favoured trade. 

While liffwus thus engaged in the conversation which seemed most 
to belong to liis profession,' the landlord suddenly entered the room, 
and, mounting on the head of an old barrel, glanced his eye slowly 
and steadily round the crowded Apartment, and when he had com¬ 
pleted his survey, pronounced in a decisive tone, the doublo com¬ 
mand,—“ Shut the gates—Spread the table." 

“ The Baron St Antonio be praised,” said the friar, “our landlord 
lias given up hope of any more guests to-night, until which blessed 
V^tnc, we might have starved foi*want of food before lie had relieved 
us. Ay, here comes the cloth, the old gates of the court} n«d are now 
bolted fast enough, and when Ian Mengs has onec said, ‘Shut the 
gates,’ the stranger may knock <Jh the outside as he will, but we may 
rest assured that it shall not be opened to him.” 

“Meinlierr Mengs maintains strict discipline in his house,” said 
the Englishman. * 

“ As absolute as the Duke of Ikirgundy,” answered the friar. 
“After ten o’clock, no admittanco>—the ‘seek another inn,’ which is 
Miofore that a conditional hitif, becomes, after the clock lias struck, 
-".uid the wfitcliVneielni'ic begun their rounds, An iflisnlute order of ex- 
^clusion. lie that it without; remains without, and he that is within 
must, in like manner, continue there until the gates open at break 
of day. Till then the house is almost liktfa beleaguered citadel, John 
MTengii its seneschal-” 
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“And we its captive^, good father,” ‘aid Pliilipson. “ Well, Con¬ 
tent am Tj a wise traveller must submit to tho control of the lenders 
of the people, when he travels; and I hope a goodly fat potentate, 
like John MengB,will be an clement as his station and dignity admit of.” 

While they were talking in this manner, the aged waiter, with 
many a weary sigh, and many a groan, had drawn out certain 
boards, by which a tabic, that stood in the midst of the stubi, bail the 
capacity of being extended, so as to contain the company present, 
anu covered it with a clotn, which was neither distinguished by ex¬ 
treme [cleanliness nor fineness of texture. On this table, when it 
had been accommodated to receive the necessary number of guests, 
a wooden trencher and spoon, together with a glass diinking-cup, 
were placed before each, fie being expected to serve liimsclf with lus 
own knife for the other purposes of the table. As for forks, they 
weie unknown until a much later period, all tho Europeans of tlmt 
day making the same use of the fingers to select their morsels and 
transport them to the mouth, which the Asiatics now practise. 

Tlie*oard was no sooner airanged than the hungry guests hast¬ 
ened to occupy their seats around it; for which purpose the sleepers 
were awakened, tile dicers resigned their game, and the idlers and 
politicians broke off their sage debates, in order to secure their 
station at the supper-table, and be lendy to peifotm their part in 
the interesting solemnity which seemed about to take place But 
there is much between the enp and the lip, and not less sometimes 
between the covering of p table and the placing food upon it. 
The guests sat in eider, each with his knife drawn, already menac¬ 
ing tho victuals which were still subject to the operations of the cook. 
They had waited with various degrees of patience for full halt an 
hour,when at length the old attendant before mcntioficd entend 
with a pitcher of thin Moselle wine, so light anil so sharp-tasted tlmt 
Pliilipson put down his cup with every tooth in his head set on edge 
by the slender portion which lie h d swallowed. The landlord,,Tohu 
Mengs, w bo had assumed a sea* somewhat elevated at the head of 
llie table, did not omit to observe this matk of iusuboi dinat’on. and 
to animadvert upon it. 

“The wine likes you not, I think, my master?” said he to the 
English merchant. 

“For yp' le, no,” answered Pliilipson; “but could 1 see anything 
requiring such sauce, I have ‘eldom seen 1 tetter vinegar." 

This jest, though uttered in the most calm and composed manner, 
seemed to drive the innkeeper to fury. 

“Who are yon,” he exclaimed, “for a foreign pedlar, that ven¬ 
tures to quarrel with my wine, yvliicn has been approved of by so 
many princes, dukes, reigning dukes, graves, rliinginves, counts, 
barons, and knights of the Empire, whose shoes yon are altogether 
unworthy even to clean ? Was it nbt of this wine that the Count 
Palatine of Nimm6*rsatt drank six quarts before he \iv«r v rose front 
the blessed chair in which I now sit ? ” * 

“ I doubt it not, mine host,” said Pliilipson ; “ nor should I think 
of scandalising the sobiiety of your honourable guest, even if he laid 
drunken twice the quantity.’* 
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and mistress, further than time the mistress was a young: woman who< 

S aired help, and the maiden one who was in a situation to offer 
afford it This kind of familiarity would perhaps have been 
dangerous in other lands, but the simplicity of Swiss manners, and 
the turn of Annette's disposition, which was resolute and sensible, 
though rather bold and free, when compared to the manners‘of more 
civilised countries, kept sill intercourse betwixt her and the young 
men of the family in the strict path of honour and innocence. 

Arthur himself had paid considerable attention to Annette, being 
naturally, from his feelings towards Anne of Geierstcin, heartily de¬ 
sirous to possess the good graces of her attendant; a point which 
was easily gained by the attentions of a handsome young man, and 
the generosity with which he heaped upon her small presents of 
articles of dress or ornament, which the damsel, however faithful, 
could iind no heart to refuse. 

The assurance that lie w r as in Anne's neighbourhood, and that he 
was likely to pass the night under the same roof, both of which cir¬ 
cumstances were intimated by the girl’s presence and languagc,Bent 
the blood in a hastier current through Arthur’s veins; for though, 
since he had crossed the river, he had sometimes nourished hopes of 
again seeing her who- had made so strong an impression on his 
imagination, yet his understanding had as often told him how slight 
was the chance of their ntecting, aij*l it was even now chilled by the 
reflection, that it could be followed only by the pain of a sudden and 
final separation. He yielded himself^ however, to the prospect of 
promised pleasure, without attempting to ascertain what was to be 
its duration or its consequence. Desirous, in the mean time, to hear 
os much %f Anne’s circumstances as Annette chose to tell, he resolved 
not to let that merry maiden perceive that she was known by hfta, 
until she chose of her oWn accord to lay aside her mystery. , 

While these thoughts passed rapidly through Jiia imagination, 
Annette bade the lad drop his nets, and directed him that, having 
taken two of the best fed partridges from the covey, and carried them 
into the kitchen, he was to sot the rest at liberty." 

“ 1 must provide supper,” said she to the traveller, “ since I am 
bringing home unexpected company.” 

Arthur earnestly expressed his liqpe that his experiencing the 
hospitality of the castle would occasion no trouble teethe inmates, 
and received satisfactory assurances upon the subject of his scruples. 

“I would not willingly be the cause^f inconvenience to your nils-, 
tress," pursued the traveller. _ , 

“ Look you there,” said l unette Veilchen, “ I have said nothing 
of master or mistress, and this pgor forlorn traveller has already con¬ 
cluded ift his own inind that he is to be harboured iu a lady's bower!" 

“Why, did you not tell^ne,” said Arthur, somewhat confused at 
his blwluleiy “ that you were the person of second importance iu tlie 
place ? A darned, 1 judged, could only bb ait officer under a female 
governor." • ' 

“I do not see the justness of the conclusion,” replied the maiden, 
“i.lmvc known ladies bear offices of trust in lords’families; nay, and, 
over the lords themselves.” 
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"Am I to understand, fivir damsel, that you hold so predominant 
a situation in the castle which we are now approaching-, and of which 
X pray you to tell me the name ? " 

“ The name of the castle is Arnheim,” said Annette. 

“Your garrison must be a largo one,” said Arthur, looking at the 
extensive building, “ if you are able to man such a labyrinth of walls 
and towers.” 

“ In that point,” said Annette, “ I must needs own we arts very de¬ 
ficient. At present, we ratLer hide in the castle than inhabit it; and 
yet it is well enough defended by the reports which frighten every 
other person who might disturb its seclusion.” 

“And yet you yourselves dare to reside in it? ” said the English¬ 
man, recollecting the tale which had been told by Rudolph Conner 
hugel, concerning the character of the Barons or Arnheim, and tin 
final catastrophe of the family. 

“ Perhaps, replied his guide, "we are too intimate with the cause 
of such foai a to feel ourselves strongly oppressed with them—per¬ 
haps we have means of encountering the supposed terrors proper to 
ourselves—perhaps, and it is not the lenst likely conjecture, we have 
no choice of a better place of refuge. Such seems to be your own 
fate at present, sir, for the tops of the distant hills are gradually 
losing the lights of the evening; and if you rest notin Arnheim, well 
contented or not, you arc likely to find no safe lodging for many a mile.” 

As Bhe thus spoke she separated from Arthur, taking, with the 
fowler who attended her, a very steep but short footpath, which as¬ 
cended straight up to the site of the castle; at the same time motirn 
lug to the young Englishman to follow a horse-track, which, moie 
circuitous, led to the same point, and, though less direct, was con¬ 
siderably more easy. * 

^Hc soon stood before the south front of Arnheim castle, which was 
mnuch larger building than he had conceived, either from Rudolph’s 
description, or from the distant view. It had been erected at many 
different periods, and a considerable part of the edifice was less in 
the strict Gothic than in what has been termed the Saracenic style, 
Mv which the imagination of the architect is more florid than that 
Which is usually indulged in the North,—rich in minarets, cupolas 
«nd similar approximations to Oriental structures. This singular 
building bore a general appearance of desolation and desertion, but 
Rudolpu lvad*been misinformed when he declared that it had become 
ruinous. On the conti ary, it Jbad been maintained with considerable 
care ; and when it fell into the hands of the Emperor, although no 

S orison was maintained within its precincts/cnre was taken to keep 
e building in repair; and tkougn thus prejudices of the country 
people prevented any one from pacing the night within the fearful 
walls, yet it was regularly visited from time to time by a person 
having commission from the imperial ch..ncery to that effect. The 
occupation of the donjpiu around the castle was a valuable compen¬ 
sation for this official person’s labour, and he took care not to en¬ 
danger the loss of it by neglecting his duty. Of late this officer had. 
been withdrawn, and now it appeared that the young Baroness ,of‘ 
Arnheim had found refuge in tnc deserted towers of her ancestors'. ' 
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The Swiss damsel did not leave the youthful traveller lime to study 
particularly the exterior of the castle, or to construe the meaning of 
emblems and mottoes, seemingly of an Oriental character, with which 
the outside was inscribed, and which expressed in various modes, 
more or less directly, the attachment of the builders of this extensive 
pile to the learning of the Eastern sages. Ere he had time to take 
more than a general survey of the place, the voice of the Swiss 
maiden called him to an angle of the wall in which there was a pro¬ 
jection , from whence a long plank extended over a dry moat, and 
was connected with a window in which Annette was standing. 

* “ You have forgotten your Swiss lessons already,” said she* ob¬ 
serving that Arthur went rather timidly about crossing the temporary 
and precarious drawbridge. 

The reflection that Anne, her mistress, might make the same 
observation, recalled the young traveller to the necessary degree of 
composure. He passed over the plank with the same sangfroid with 
which he had learned to brave tne far more terrific bridge, beneath 
tho ruinous castle of Geierstein. lie had no sooner entered the 
window than Annette, taking off her mask, bade Mm welcome to 
Germany, and to old friends with new names. 

“ Anne of Geierstein,” Bhe said, “ is no more; but you will pre¬ 
sently see the Lady Baroness of Arnheim, nlio is extremely like her; 
and I, who was Annette Veilchen in Switzerland, the servant to a 
damsel who was not esteemed mach greater than myself, am now 
the young Baroness’s waiting-woman, and make everybody of less 
< uality stand back.” 

“If, iu such circumstances,” said young Philipson, “you have the 
influence due to your consequence, let me beseech of you to tell the 
Barones^ since we must now call her so, that my present intrusion 
on her is occasioned by my ignorance.” 

“ Away, away,” saia*the girl, laughing; “ I know better what to 
sny in your behalf. You are npt the first poor man and pedlar that 
has got the graces of a great lady j but I warrant you it was not by 
making humble apologies, and talking of unintentional intrusion.^ I 
will ten her of love, which all the Rhine cannot quench, and which 
has driven you hither, leaviug you no other choice than to come or 
to perish! ” _ 

“ Nay, but Annette, Annette-” • 

“ Fie on you for a fool,—make a snorter name of it,—-cry Anne, 
Anne! and there will be morp prospect of your being answered.” 

So saying, the wild girl ran out or the room, delighted, as a moun¬ 
taineer of her description was likely to be, with the thought of 
having done as she would /leaire to he done by, in her benevolent, 
exertions to bring two lovers together, when on the eve of inevitable 
separation. , , . 

In this self-approving disposition Annette sped up a narrow turn¬ 
pike stair to a closet, or oresaing-room, where her young mistres* 

was seated, &n\ exclaimed, with open mf>uth,—“ Anne of Get-, 

I mean my Lasiy Baroness, they are come—-they are come. 

“ The PhilipsonB?” said Anne, almost breathlssa.as she asked the 
question. 
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“Yes—no—” answered the girl; "that is, yea,—fey;t&e best of 
. them j* come, and that is Arthur.” . 

" What meanest thou, gul ? la not Seignor Philipson, the fipier, 
sdong with his son?” , , . ,,, . ... . „ 

“Not he, indeed,” answered Veilchen, "nor fhd I ever think of 
Miking about him. He was no friend of mine, nor of any one else, 
save the old Landamman; and well met they were for a couple of 
wiseacres, with eternal proverbs in their mouths, and car© upon their 
lffOW8»^ 

* Unkind, inconsiderate*girl, what* hast thou done ? ” said Anne ojf 
Geierstein. “ Did X not warmand charge thee to bring them bn# 
hither? and you have brought the young man alone to a plate 
where we we nearly in solitude ? What will he—what can he think 
of me ? ” . , , 

“ Why, what should I have done? ” said Annette, remaining firm: 
in her argument. “ He Was alone, and should I have sent liim down 
to the dorff to be murdered by the Rliingrave’s Lanz-knechts ? All 
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of Burgundy’s standard ?—Not to mention the greatest terror of 
all, that is never in one shape or other absent from one's eye or 
thought” 

* Hush, hush, girl! add not patter madness to the excess of folly; 
but let us think what is to he done. For our sake, for his own, this 
unfortunate young inan muqj leave this castle instantly.” 

“ You must take the message yourself then, Anne—I beg pardon, 
nost noble Baroness;—it may be very fit for a lady of high birth to 
send such a message, which, indeed, 1 have heard the minnesingers 
tell in their romances; hut I am sure it is not a meet one for me, or 
any frank-hearted Swiss girl, to carry. Ne more foolery; hut re¬ 
member, if you were born Baroness of Arnkeim, you have been bred 
and brought up in the bosom of t,lie t Swiss hills, and should conduct 
yourself like an honest and well-meaning damsel.” 

‘‘And in what does your wisdom reprehend my folly, good Made¬ 
moiselle Annette ?-” replied the Baroness. 

“ Ay, marry 1 now our noble blood stirs in our veins. But remem¬ 
ber, gentle my lady, that it was a bargain between us, when I left 
yonder noble mountains, and 1 the free air that blows over them, to 
coop myself tip in this land of prisons and slaves, that I should Bpeak 
ttrr mind to you as freely a^,I did when, our heads lay on the same 
pffiow.” . ■ 

“ %>oak, then,” said Anne, studiously averting her face as she pre- 
Vatea to listen; “ but bewwe that you %ay nothing white it Is unfit 
for me to hear." « 

**I will speak nature and common sense; and if your noble ears 
we not made fit to hear and understand these, tee fault lies in them; 
"d not in my tongue.« hook you, you have saved Jhjs “youth from 
two great dangers,—one at the earth-shoot at GeusSstein, the -other 
this very day, whephis life was beset A handsome young man he is, 
well spoken, and well qualified to gain deservedly a lady’s favour 
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Before you saw liirh 5 the Swiss youth weyo at ieast not odious to 
you. You danced with them,—you jested with them,-—you were the* 
general object of their admiration,—and, as you well know, you 
might hare had your choice through the Cautou—Why, I tbmk it 
possible a little urgency might have brought you to think of Rudolph 
Domierhugel as your mate," 

“Never, wench, never! ” exclaimed Anne. 

“ Be not so very positive, my lady. Had he recommended himself 
to the uncle in the first place, I think, *in my poor sentiment, he 
might at some lucky moment have corned the mccc. But since we 
flutvc known this young Englishman, it has been little less than con¬ 
temning, despising, and something like hating, all the men whom 
you could endure well enough before." 

“Well, well,” said Anne, “I will detest «nd bate thee more than 
any of them, unless you bring your matters to an end.” 

“ Softly, noble lady, fair and easy go far. All this argues you love 
the young mau, ana lot those say that you arc wrong who think 
there is anything wonderful in the matter. There is much to justify 
you, aud nothing that I know against it.” 

“What, foolish girl! Remember my birth forbids me to love a 
mean man —my condition to love a poor man—my father's commands 
to love one whose addressee are without his consent-above all, my 
maidenly pride forbids me fixing my affections on one who cures not 

Here isa’fine ! ’’ baid Annette; “but lean clear every 

it of it as easily as Father Francis *does his text in a holiday ser¬ 
mon. Your birth is a silly dream, which you have ouly learned to 
value within these two or three days, when, having come to German 
soil, soul* of the old German weed, usually called family pride, has 
begun to germinate in your heait. Think of such folly as you 



son's father, who is the most free-hearted of men, w r ill surely give his 
son as many zeohius as will stock a mountain farm. You have fire¬ 
wood for the cutting, and land for the occupying, siuccyou are surely 
, entitled to part of Gueratoii^ and gladly will your uncle put you in 
pof^es-don of it. You can manage th<*dairy, Arthur can shoot, hunt, 
fish, plough, harrow, and reap.” 

Anne of Geierstcm shook her head, as if she greatly doubted her 
lover’s skill iu the last of the accomplishments enumerated. 

“Well, well, he can* learn, then,’ ssid Annette Veilchon; “and 
you will ouly live the harder*!he first > ear or so. Besides, Sigismuuds 
Bicderman will aid him willingly, and he is a very horse at labour; 
and I know another besides, who is a friend-” 

“ Of thine own, I warranlf’ quoth the young Baroness. 

“ Marry, it.i^my poor friend, Martin Spreugcr; “ and I’ll nertOe 
bejo false-hearted to deny my bacholof/’ 

“"Well. wnll. hut wh at is to be the end of all this ?” 


Baid the Baro* 


my opinion," said Annette, “is very simple. 


r WeIl, well, but what is to be the end of all this 
ness, impatiently. 

•■“The end of it, in 
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Here are prie«ts and prayer-books within a mile—go down to the 
parlour, speak your mind to your lover, or hear him apeak hia mind 
to you; join hands, go quietly back to GeierStein in the character of 
naan ana wife, and get everything ready to receive your uncle on his 
return. This is the way that a plain Swiss wench would cut on the 
romance of a German Baroness-” 

“ And break tlie heart of her father,” said the young lady With a sigh. 

“It is more tough than you are aware of,” replied Annette; “lie 
hath not lived without yotfso long, but that he will be able to spare 
v on for the rest of his life, a great deal more easily than you, with 
all your newfangled ideas of quality, will bo able to endure his 
schemes of wealth and ambition, which will aim at making you the 
wife of some illustrious Count, like i)e Hagenbach, whom we saw 
not long since make stiek an edifying end, to the great example of 
all Robber-Chivalry upon the Rhine.” 

“Thy plan is naught, wench; a childish vision of a girl, who never 
knew more of life than she has heard told over her milking-pniL 
Remember that my uncle entertains the highest ideas of family dis¬ 
cipline, and that, to act contrary' to my father’s will, would destroy 
us in liis good opinion. Why else am I here ? wherefore has he 
resigned his guardianship; and why am I obliged to change the 
habits that are dear to me, and assume the manners of a people that 
arc strange, and therefore unpleasing to me?” 

“Your uncle,” said Annette, firmly, “ it? Landamman of the Can¬ 
ton of Unterwalden ; respects its freedom, and is the sw orn protec¬ 
tor of its laws, of which, when you, a denizen of the Confederacy, 
claim the protection, be cannot refuse it to you.” 

“Even then,” said the young Baroness, “1 .should forfeit his good 
opinion, his move than paternal nflection : 1ml it is needless to dwell 
upon this. Know, that although T could have loved the young man. 
whom I will not deny to be as amiable as jour partiality paints liiui 
— know,” - she hesitated for a moment,—“that he has never spoken 
a word to me on such a subject as you, without knowing cither lii? 
sentiments or mine, would intrude on my consideration.” 

“Is it possible?” answered Annette. “I thought—I believed, 
though L have never pressed on your confidence—that you must- 
attached as you were to each other— have spoken together, like true 
maid and true bachelor, before now. 1 have done wrong, when 1 
thought to do for the best.—Is it possible !—such things have been 
heard of oven iu our Canton—is it possible lie can have harboured so 
unutterably base purposes, as that Martin of Brisacli, who made 
love to Adela iff the Sundguu, enticed her to folly—the thing, though 
■ nlmost incredible, is time,- fied—fled—from the country ana boasted 
of liis villany, till lier cousin Raymond silenced for ever his infa¬ 
mous triumph, by beating his brains out with his club, even in the 
very street of the villain** native towiWJ By the Holy Mother ot 
Einsiedlen! could I inspect this Englishman of meditating such 
treason, 1 would saw the plank across the moat will a fly’s we 5 «'ht 
would break it, qnd it should be at six fathom deep that he should 
albye the pevfify which dar^d to meditate dishonour against an 
Adopted daughter of Switzerland.” 
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As-Annette Veilehen spoke, all tlie fire of her mountain courage 
flashed from her eyes, and sue listened reluctantly while Anne of 
Geierstein endeavoured to obliterate the dangerous impression which 
her former words had impressed on her simple but faithful attendant 

“ On my word,” she said, “ on my soul—you do Arthur Philipson 
injustice—foul injustice, in intimating such a suspicion;—his con¬ 
duct towards me has ever been upright and honourable—a friend to 
a friend—a brother to a Bister—could not, in all he has done and 
said, have been more respectful, more anxiously affectionate, more 
undeviatingly candid. In our frequent interviews and intercourse 
be has indeed seemed very kind—very attached. But had I been 
disposed—at times I may have been too much so—to listen to him 
with endurance,”—the young lady here put her hand on her fore¬ 
head, but the tears streamed through her slender fingers,—" he has 
never spoken of any love—any preference;—if he indeed entertains 
any, some obstacle,. insurmountable on his part, has interfered to 
prevent him.” 

“Obstacle?” replied the Swiss damsel. "Ay, doubtless—some 
childish haslifulness—some foolish idea about your birth being so 
high above liis own—some dream of modesty pushed to extremity 
which considers as impenetrable the iee of a spring frost. This 
delusion may he broken by a moment’s encouragement, and I will 
take the task on myself lo spare your blushes, my dearest Anne.” 

“ No, no; for Heaven’s sake, wo, Veilcheu! ” answered the Ba¬ 
roness, to whom Annette had so long been a companion and con¬ 
fidant, rather than a domestic. “ Yo*i cannot anticipate the nature 
of the obstacles which may prevent liis thinking on what you are so 
desirous to promote. Hear me.—My early education and the in¬ 
structions or my kiiul uncle have taught me to know something 
more of foreigners and their fashions than I ever could have learned 
in our happy retirement of Geierstein; I am well-nigh convinced 
that these I’liilipsons are of rank, as they are of manners and bear¬ 
ing far superior to the occupation which they appear to hold. The 
father is a man of deep observation, of liigli thought and pretension, 
and lavish of gifts, far beyond what consists with the utmost libe¬ 
rality of a trader.” 

lt That is true,” said Annette; “ I will say for myself, that the 
silver chain he gave me weighs against ten silver crowns, and the 
cross which Arthur added to it, the clay after the long ride we had 
together up towards Mons Pilntre, is worth, they tell me, as much 
more. There is not the like* of it in the Cantons. Well, what then ? 
They are rich, so are you. So much the better.” 

“ Alas! Annette, they $re not only rich, but noble. I am nejjj 
suaded of this; for 1 have observed often that even the father* fe- 
treated, with an air of quiet and dignified contempt, from discos^ 
sions with Donnerhugcl jpid others, who, in our plain way, wished 
to fasten.a dispute upon Mm. And when a rude observation or 
blunt pleasantry w pointed attbe so*, his eye flashed, Ms cheek 
Coloured, and it was only a glance from, his father which induced 
him to repress the retort of no friendly chamber which rose to 
/ids Ups” 
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“ You have been a close observer," said Annette. “ AU tins urn 
be true, but I noted it not. But what then ? I say onee more, If 
Arthur has some fiue noble name in his own country, ore not you 
yourself Baroness of Arnlieim ? Aud I will frankly allow it os some¬ 
thing of worth if it smoothes the way to a match, where I think you 
must look for happiness—I hope so, else I am sure it should have 
no encouragement from me." 

“I do believe so, my faithful Veilchen; but, alas! how can you, 
in the state of natural freedom in which yon have been bred, know, 
or even dream, of the various restraints which this gilded or golden 
chain of rank and nobility hangs upon those whom it fetters and 
encumbers, I fear, as much us it decorates ? In every country the 
distinction of rank binds moil to certain duties. It may carry with 
it restrictions which may prevent alliances in foreign countries—it 
often may prevent them from consulting their inclinations when 
they wed in their own. It leads to alliances in which the heart i- 
never consulted, 1o treaties of marriage which are often formed 
when the parties are in the cradle, or in leading strings, hut which 
arc not the less binding on them in honour and faith. Such may 
exist in the present case. These alliances arc often blended aud 
mixed up with state policy ; aud if the interest of England, or what 
he deeni3 such, should have occasioned the older Pbilipaon to foi m 
such an engagement, Arthur would break his own heart--the heat 
of any one else—rather Ilian mafce false hip father’s word.” 

“ The more shame to thorn that formed such an engagement! 
said Annette. “Well, they tf^lk of England being a .rec country 
but if they can bar young men and women of the natural piivih'g 
to rail their hands and lieaits their own, 1 would as soon be a Go, 
man soil.—Well, lady, you are wise, and 1 am ignorant. But what 
is to be done? I hair brought this young man here, expecting, 
God knows, a happier issue to your meeting. But it is clear you 
cannot many him without his asking yon. Now, although I confess 
that, if 1 could tliiuk him willing to rbrleif the hand of the fairest 
maid of the Cantons, either from want of manly courage to ask it, 
or ftom icgnid to some ridiculous engagement foimed betwixt hi. 
father and some other nobleman of theii island of noblemen, l would 
not in either case grudge him a ducking in tho moat; yet it is an¬ 
other question, whether we should semi him down to be murdered 
among those cut-tluoats of the llliingrare; and unless we do so, 
I know not lid\i to get rid of him." 

“ Then let the boy William give attendance on him here, aud do 
you see to his accommodation. It is best we .do not meet." 

“I will,” said Annette; “yet w'bat am 1 to say for you? Un- 
uJj'pily, I let him know that you were h$ e.” 

“ Alas, imprudent girl 1 Yet w hy should I blame thee," said Anue 
of Geierstein, “ when the imprudence hga been so great on my own 
side ? It is myself, who, buttering my imagination to rest toft long 
•upon this young man and his merits, nave Jed mo.into’this entangle¬ 
ment. But I will show thee that I can overcome this folly, ana v 
trill not seek in mvxwn error a cause for evading the duties of hos 
pttality. Go, Y lichen, get some refreshment ready. Thou ehaH 
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sup with us, and thou must not leave us. Thou shalt see me behave 
as becomes both a German lady and a Swiss maiden. Get me first' 
a candle, however, my girl, for I must wash these tell-tales, my eyes, 
and arrange my dress. 1 

To Annette this whole explanation had been one scene of aston¬ 
ishment, for, in the simple ideas of love and courtship in which she 
had been brought up amid the Swiss mountains, she had expected 
that the two lovers would have taken the first opportunity of the 
absence of their natural guardians, and have unitea themselves for 
_ bvcr; and she had even arranged a little secondary plot, in which 
* she herself and Martin Sprenger, her faithful bachelor, were to rc- 
; side with the young couple as friends and dependents. Silenced, 
therefore, but not satisfied, by the objections of her young mistress, 
the zealous Annette retreated, murmuring to herself,—“That little 
hint about her dress is the only natural and sensible word she lms 
said in my hearing. Please God, I will return and help her in the 
twinkling of an eye. That dressing my mistress is the only part of 
a waiting-lady’s life that I have the least fancy for—it seems so 
natural for one pretty maiden to set off another—in faith we are but 
learning to dress ourselves at another time.” 

And with this sage remark Annette Veilchen tripped down-stairs. 


CHAPTER’ XXII. 

Tel) me not of it—I conM ne’er abide 
The mummery of all that forced civility. 

“ l’ray, seat yourself, my lord.” With cringing hum. 

Tho speech is spoken, and, with bended knee. 

Heard by the smiling courtier.—“ lief ore you, sir ? 

It must be on the aarlli. then.” llanp it all 1 
The pride which cloaks itself in such poor fashion 
Is scarcely fit to swell a beggar’s bosom. 

Old Play. 

Ur-STAJBS and down-stairs tripped Annette Veilchen, the soul of 
all that was going on in lh<?only habitable corner of the huge castle 
of Ai’nheim. She was equal to ever ;f kind of service, and therefore 
popped her head into the stable to be sure that Wiliam attended 
properly to Arthur’s horse, looked pito the kitchen to see that the 
old cook, Marthon, roasted the partridges in due time (an interfer¬ 
ence for which she received little thanks), rummaged out a flaskor 
two of Rhine wine from* the huge Dom Daniel of a cellaiysUffl? 
finally, just peeped iuto the pftrlour to see how Arthur was looking; 
when, having the satisfaction to see he had in the best manner he 
could sedulously arrange«rnis person, she assured him that he should 
shorty se8 -her mistress, who was rather indisposed, yet could not 
ffdVain from coming down to see so valued an acquaintance. 

. Arthur blushed when Bhe spoke thus, arid seqgjgd so handsome is 
the waiting-maid’s eye, that ihe could not help saying to herself, as 
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^went to her young lady’s room -“Well, if true love cannot manage 
'to bring that couple together, in spite of all the obstacles that they 
stand boggling at, X wul never believe that there is such a tiling as 
true love m the world, let Martin Sprenger say what he will, and 
- swear to it on the gospels.” 

When she reached the young Baroness's apartment, she found, tfl 
lier surprise, that, instead of having pat on wnat finery she possessed, 
that young li ly’s choice hod preferred the same simple kirtle which 
. she had worn during the first day that Arthur had dined at Goicr- 
Stein. Annette looked at first puzzled and doubtful, then suddenly 
recognised, the good taste winch had dictated the attire, and ex> 
'claimed—“ You are right—you are right—it is best to meet him as 
a free-hearted Swiss maiden. 

Anne also smiled as Bhe replied—“ But, at the -same time, in the 
walls of Arnheim, I must appear in some respect as the daughter oi 
my father.'—Here, girl, aid me to put this gem upon the riband which 
binds my hair.” 

. It was an aigrette, or plume, composed of two feathers of a vul¬ 
ture, fastened together by an opal, which changed to the changing 
light with a variability which enchanted the Swiss damsel, who had 
never seen anything resembling it in her life. 

“ Now, Baroness Anne,” said she, “ if that pretty thing be really 
worn as a sign of your rank, it is the only thing belonging to youi 
dignity that I should ever think of coveting', for it doth shimmer and 
. .change colour after a most wonderful fashion, even something like 
one’s own cheek when one is fluttered.” 


“ Alas, Annette 1 ” said the Baroness, passing her hand across hci 
eyes, “ of all the gauds which the females of my house have owned, 
this perhaps hath been the most fatal to its possessors.” r 
“ And why then wear it ? ” said Annette. “ Why wear it now, of all 
days in the year ? " 

** Tlnonnan it* Knof vnmiwl 


menfc; ana see thou fly not to and fro to help thyself or others witfc 
anything on the board, but remain quiet and seated till William 
limps you to what you have occasion for.” 

-T Well, that is a gentle fashion, winch I like well enough,” saic 
Annette, “ and William serves, us so debonairly, that it is a joy t< 
see him : yet Jt ever and anon, 1 feel as 1 were not Annette Veilcher 
herself, out only Annette Veilchen’s picture, since I can neither rise 
,-ait down, run about, or standstill, without breaking some rule oi 
courtly breeding. It is not so, I daresay, with you, who are always 
-•mannerly.” ' 

^iiess courtly than thou seemesf^ to think,” said the high-born 
maiden; ‘‘but I feel the restraint more on the greensward, and 
’.under heaven’s free air, than when I undergo it closed within the 
walls of an apartment.” f . t 

*' ”Ah, true—the dancing, v said Annette ; “ that*war ,J sdme&ing^f i 
be sbny for indeed.” . 

“But most am-irtorry, Annette, that I cannot tell whether I act 
precisely right wrong in seeing this young sum, though it must bt 
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for the last time. Were my father to arrive ?—Were Ital Schrectten* 
wald to return-” 

“Your father is too deeply engaged on some of Ids dark and mys¬ 
tic errands,” said the flippant Swiss; “ sailed to the mountains of the 
sBrockenberg, where witches hold their sabbath, or gone on a hunt¬ 
ing-party with the Wild Huntsman.” 

"‘Fie, Annette, how dare you talk thus of my father ?” 

“Why, I know little of him personally,” said the damsel “ and you 
yourself do not know much more. An# how should that be false 
Which all men say is true ? ” 
f" “ Why, fool, what do they say ? ” 

“ Why, that the Count is a wizard—that your grandmother was a 
will-of-wisp, and old Ital Schreckenwald a bom devil incarnate; aud 
there is some truth in that, whatever comes of the rest.” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“Gone down to spend the night in the village, to see the Hlmi- 
grave’s men quartered, and keep them in some order, if possible; 
for the soldiers are disappointed of pay which they had been pro¬ 
mised; and, when this happens, nothing resembles a Lanz-kneclit 
except a chafed bear.” 

“Go we down, then, girl; it is perhaps the last night which wo 
may spend, for years, with a certain degree of freedom. ” 

1 will not pretend to describe the marked embarrassment with 
which Arthur Philipson Slid Anne If Geiersteiu met; neither lifted 
their eyes, neither spoke intelligibly, as they greeted each other, 
and the maiden herself did not blusn'more deeply than her modest 
visitor; while the good-humoured Swiss girl, whose ideas of love 
partook of the freedom of a more Arcadian country and its customs, 
looked o% with eyebrows a little arched, much in wonder, and a little 
in contempt, at a couple who, as she might think, acted with such 
unnatural and constrained reserve. Deep was the reverence and 
the blush with which Arthur offered his hand to the young lady, and 
her acceptance of the courtesy had the same character of extreme 
bashfulness, agitation, and embarrassment. In short, though little 
or nothing intelligible passed between this very handsome and inter¬ 
esting couple, the interview itself did not on that account lose anx 
interest. Arthur handed the maiden, as was the duty of a gallant 
of the day, into the next room, whe*e their repast was prepared; 
and Annette, who watched with singular attention everything which 
occurred, felt with astonishment that the forms aud ceremonies of 
the higher orders of society had sucSi an influence, even over her 
free-born mind, as the Yitea of the Druids over that of the Homan 
general, when he said, 

“I scorn them, yot they awe me." 

“ What cap have changed them ? ” said Atmette; “ when at Gefinr- 
.Mpfer, they looked ffut like another girl and Bachelor, only that Anne 
•« so very handsome; but now they move hi time and manner as if 
they were leading a stately pavin, and behave trT*N{jh other with as 
much formal respect as if lie were Landamman of the Untcrwaldcn, 
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lift'd she the first lady of Berne. ’11s all rery fine, doubtless, but it 
isrftot the way that Martin Sprenger makes love.” 

. Apparently, the circumstances m which each of the young people 
were placed recalled to them the habits of lofty and somewhat fort 
mal courtesy to which they might hare been accustomed in.former 
days; and while the Baroness felt it necessary to observe the strictest 
decorum, in order to qualify the reception of Arthur iuto the interior 
of her retreat, lie, on the qther hand, endeavoured to Show, by the 
profoundness of his respect, that he was incapable of misusing the 
kindness with which he had been treated. They placed themselves 
at table, scrupulously observing the distance which might become a 
“ vii'tuops gentleman and maid.” The youth William did the ser¬ 
vice of the entertainment with deftness and courtesy, as one well 
accustomed to such duty ; and Aunette, placing herself between 
them, and endeavouring as closely as she could to adhere to the 
ceremonies which she saw them observe, made practice of the civili¬ 
ties which were expected from the attendant of a baroness. Various, 
however, were the errors which sit ■ committed. Her demeanour in 
general was that of a greyhound in ; he slips, ready to start up every 
moment; and she was only withheld by the recollection that she was 
to ask for that which she bad far more mind to help herself to. 

Other points of etiquette were transgressed in their turn, after 
the repast was over, and the attendant h-wl retired. The waiting 
damsel often mingled too unceremoniously in the conversation, and 
could not help calling her mistress by her Christian name of Anne, 
a; d, in defiance of all decorum, addressed her, as well as Philipson, 
with the pronoun thov, which then, as well as now, was a dreadful 
solecism in German politeness. 1-Icr blunders were so far fortunate 
that, by furnishing the young lady and Arthur with a topic foreign 
to the peculiarities of their own situation, they enabled them to with¬ 
draw their attentions from its embarrassments, and to exchange 
smiles at poor Annette’s expense, 'She was not long of perceiving 
this, and, naif nettled, half availing herself of the apology to speak 
her mind, said, with considerable spirit, “Yon have both been very 
merry, forsooth, at my expense, and all because I wished rather to 
#lse and seek what I wanted than wait.lill the poor fellow who was 
kept trotting between the board ami b&iufl’et found leisure to bring 
it to me. Yqu laugh at me now, because I call you by your names, 
as they were given to yon in the blessed church at your christening; 
and because 1 say to you thee and thou, ad dressing’my Juncker and 
my Ynngfrau ns I would do if I were on my knees praying to Heaven. 
gBut for all your new-world fancies, I can tell you, you are but a 
couple of children, who do not knowVour own minds, and are jesting 
away the only leisure given you to provide for your own happiness. 
Nay, frown not, my sweet Mistress Bqroness; I have looked at 
Mount Pilatre too often to fear a gloomy brow.” „ 

“ Peace, Annette,” said her mistress, “ or quit *heorodta.” 

“Were I not more ymy friend than I am my own,” Baid the 
strong and undaw.ated Annette, “I would quit the room, and the 
castle to hoot,'mud leave you* to hold your house here, wifh your 
amiable seneschal, Ital Schreckenwnld.” >• A 
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, “ Silence, thou malicious railer!" said the hosts "andlet instant 
apology be made to me, and the wine which you have calumniated, 
or I will instantly command the supper to he postponed till midnight.” 

Here there was a general alarm among the guests, all abjuring 
siny part in the censures of Philipson, and most of them proposing 
that John Mengs should avenge himself on the actual culprit by 
turniug him instantly out of doors, rather than involve so many inno¬ 
cent and famished persons in the consequences of his guilt, The 
wine they pronounced excellent; some two or three even drank 
their glass out, to make their words good; and they all offered, if 
iot with lives and fortunes, at least with hands and feet,' to s upp ort 
he ban of the house against the contumacious Englishman. While 
petition and remonstrance wore assailing John Mengs on every 
side, the friar, like a wise counsellor, and a trusty friend, endea¬ 
voured to fend the feud, by advising Philipson to submit to the host's 
sovereignty. • 

“Humble thyself, my son/’ lie said; “bend the stubbornness of 
Ihy heart before tho great lord of the spigot and butt. I speak for 
he sake of others as well as my own ; for Heaven alone knows how 
nuch longer they or I can endure this extenuating fast! ” 

“Worthy guests,” said Philipson, “ I am grieved to have offended 
iur respected host, and am so far from objecting to the wine, that I 
vill pay for a double flagon of it, to be served aU round to this hon¬ 
ourable company—so, only,\liey do n#t ask me to share of it.” 

These last words were spoken aside; but the Englishman could 
not fail to perceive, from the wry rooutlfe of some of the party who 
were possessed of a nicer palate, that they were as much afraid as 
himself of a repetition of the acid potation. 

The friarwnext addressed the company with a proposal, that, the 
foreign merchant, instead of being amerced in a measure of tiie 
•iquor which he had scandalised, should be mulcted in an equal 
quantity of the more generous wines which were usually produced 
after the repast had been concluded. In this, mine host, as well as 
’•■lio guests, found their advantage: and, as Philipson made no objec¬ 
tion, the proposal was unanimously adopted, and John Mengs gave, 
irom his seat of dignity, the signal’ for supper to be served. 

The long-expected meal appeared, ana there was twice as much 
vme employed in consuming as there haefrbeen in expecting it- The 
n ticles of wliich the supper consisted, as well ns the mod# of serving 
-hem up, were as much calculated to try the patience of the company 
»s the delay which had preceded its appearance. Messes of broth 
uid vegetables followed m'succession, with platters of meat sodden 
md roasted, of which each in its turn took a formal course around 
he ample table, and was specially subjected to every one in rotation, 
ftlack-puddings, hung beef, dried fish, also made the circuit, with 
various condiments, called BOtargo, Caviare, and similar names, 
composed of th$ yros of fish mixed with spicefa and the like pre- 
jaratiqw!!, calculated tcTawaken thirst and encourage deep drinking, 
flagfona of wine accompanied these stimulating*daiuiigg. The liquor 
vas so superior in flavour and strength tg the ordinary%ine which 
aafi awakened so much controversy, that it might be objected to on 
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the opposite account, being so heady,ffery, and strong, that, in spite 
of the rebuffs which his criticism Lad already procured, Philipson 
ventured to ask for some cold water to allay it ... 

“ You are too difficult to please, sir guest,” replied the landlord, 
again bending upon the Englishman a stern and offended brow; 
“If you find the wine too strong in my house, the secret to allay its 
strength is to drink the less. It is indifferent to us whether you 
drink or not, so you pay the reckoning of those good fellows who 
do.” And he laughed a gruff laugh. 

Philipson was about to reply, hut the friar, retainiug his'character 
of mediator, plucked him by the cloak, and entreated him to forbear. 
“ You do not understand the ways of the place," said he; “ it is mm 
here as in the hostelries of England and . France, where each guest 
calls for what he desires for his own use, iind where he pays for what 
he has required, and for no more. Here we proceed on a broad 
, principle of equality and fraternity. No one asks for anything in 
particular; but suen provisions as the-host thinks sufficient are set 
down before nil indiscriminately; and as with the feast, so is it with 
the reckoning. All pay their proportions alike, without refei-ence 
to the quantity of wine which one may have swallowed more than 
another; and thus the sick and infirm, nay, the female and the child, 
pay the same as the hungry peasant and strolling lanz-knec/U." 

“It seems ati unequal custom,” said Philipson; “but travellers 
are not to judge. So that wfieu^a reclining is called, every one, 1 
atn to understand, pays alike ? ” 

‘‘Such- is the rule,” said the friar,—“excepting, perhaps, some 
poor brother of ora’ own order, whom Our Lady and St Francis send 
into such a scene ns this, that good Christians may bestow their aims 
upon him, and so make a stop on their road to Heaven.’V> 

The first words of, this speech were spoken in the open and inde¬ 
pendent tone in which the friar had begnn’tho conversation; the last 
sentence died away into the professional whine of mendicity proper 
to the convent, and at once apprised Philipson at what price he was 
to pay for the friar’s counsel and mediation. Having thus explained 
■■ the custom of tlio country, good Father Gratian turned to illustrate 
it by his example, and, having no objection to the new service oi 
wine on account of its strength, he seemed well disposed to signalise 
himself amongst some stout topers, who, by drinking deeply, ajw 
peared determined to have full pennyworths for their share of the 
reckoning. The good wine gradually did its office, and even tlu 
host relaxed his sullen did gvim features, and smiled to see the 
kindling flame of hilarity catch from one*to another, and at length 
embrace almost all the .numerous guests at the table d’hote, except 
a few who were too temperate to partake deeply of the wine, or tor 
fastidious to enter into the discussions to which it gave rise. On 
these the host cast, from time to timftja sullen and displeased eye. 

Philipson, who wjps Reserved and silent, both in^opeequemee of i.<J 
abstinence from the wine-pot, and his unwilfin^iess to incon¬ 
versation with strangers, was looked upon by the landlord ash dc : 
faulter in JewT particular; and as he aroused his own sluggisli 
nature with the fiery wine, Mengs began to throw out obscure .Iiiltls 
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spirits did not at this moment render him an agreeable member of 
a merry company, and that with the leave of those present, he would 
withdraw to his sleeping apartment, and wish them all a good even¬ 
ing, and continuance to their mirth. 

But this very reasonable proposal, as it might have elsewhere 
seemed, contained in it treason against thfc laws of German compu¬ 
tation. 

“Who are you,” said John Mengs, “who presume to leave the 
table before the reckoning is called and settled ? Sappcrment der 


John MengsV Golden Fleece, nor will I suffer one guest to go 4b bed 
to biink out of the reckoning, audso cheat me and all the rest of iriy 
company.” 

Philipson looked round, to gather the sentiments of the company, 
but saw no encouragement to appeal to their judgment. Indeed/ 
many of them had little judgment left to appeal to and those who 
paid any attention to the matter at all, were some quiet old soakers, 
iwho were already beginning to think of the reckoning, and were 
disposed to agree with the Yost in considering the English merchant 
as a fiincher, who was determined to evade payment of what might 
be drunk after he left the room; so tliSt John Mengs received the 
applause of the whole company, when he concluded his triumphant 
denunciation against Philipson. 

“ Yes, si», you may withdraw if you please; but, pas element! it 
shall not be for this time to seek for another inn, but to the court¬ 
yard shall you go, and u3 further, there to .make your bed upon the 
stable litter; and good., enough fer the man that will needs be the 
first to break up good company.” 

“It is well said, my jovial host," said a rich trader from Ratisbon; 
“ and here are some si* of us—more or less —who will stand by you 
to maintain the good old customs of Germany, and the—umpn.— 
laudable and—and praisewori'n’ rules of the Golden IPleece.” 

“Nay, be not angry, sir,” said Philipson; “yourself and your 
three companions, whom the good wine has multiplied ifito six, shall 
have your own way of ordering the matter; and since you will not 
permit me to go to bed, I trust that you will take uo offence if I fall 
asleep in my chair.” * 

“ IIow say you ? wliat think you, mine host ?” said the citizen five* 
Ratisbon; “may the gentleman,being drunk, as you see lie is, since 
lie cannot tell that three and one make six —I say, may he, being 
drunk, sleep in the elbow-cliJtlr ? ” 

This ouestien introduced a contradiction, oi^ho part of the host, 
whp 'fintended tbit tfiree and one mado four, not six; and this again 
produced a retort from the Ratisbon trader. * OthfiS, clamours rose 
at the same time, and were at length vritli difficulty t&ignced by the 
alauzas of a chorus song of mirth and good-fellowship, which the 
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friar, now become somewhat oblivions of the ride of Francis, 
thundered forth with better good-wili than be eydr sung a canticle 
of Kir*? pavid. Under cover of this tumult, Philipson drew himself 
a'little aside; and though be felt it impossible, to sleep, as be had 
proposed, was yet enabled to escape toe reproachful glances witl? 
which John Mengs distinguished all those who did not call for wiue 
loudly, apd drink it lustily. . His thoughts roamed far from the stubs 
of the (golden Fleece, and upon matter very different from that which 
was discussed around him, when his attention was suddenly recalled 
. by a loud and continued knocking on the door of the hostelry. 

•!' “ What have we here ? ” said John' Mengs, his nose reddehipg will! 
“Very indignation; “ who the foul fiend presses on the Golden Fleece 
at'such an hour, as if he thundered at the door of a bordel? To 
S»e turret window some one—Geoffrey, knave ostler, or thou, old 
Timothy, tell the rash man there is no admittance into the Golden 
Fleece save at tlmeous hours.” 

The men went as they were directed, and might he heard in the 
stubs vying with each other in the positive denial which they gave 
to the ill-fated guest, who was pressing for admission. They returned, 

■ however, to inform their master that they were unable to overcome 
the obstinacy of the stranger, who refused positively to depart until 
he had an interview with Mengs himself. 

Wroth was the master of the Golden Fleece at this ill-omened 
pertinacity, and his indignation extended, like a fiery exhalation, 
from his nose, all over the adjacent regions of his cheeks and brow. 
He started from his chair, grasped in his hand a stout stick, which 
seemed his ordinary sceptre or leading staff of command, and mat¬ 
tering something concerning cudgels for the shoulders of fools, and 
pitchers of fair or foul water for the drenching of their ears, he 
marched off to the window which looked into the court, and left his 
guests nodding, winking, and whispering <to each other, in full ex¬ 
pectation of hearing the active demonstrations of his wrath. It 
happened, otherwise, however; for, after the exchange of a few in¬ 
distinct words, they were astonished when they heard the noise of 
the unbolting and unbarring of the gates of the inn, and presently 
after the footsteps of men upon the stairs; and the landlord enter-' 
ing, with an appearance of clumsy courtesy, prayed those assembled 
to make room for an honoured guest, who came, though late, to add 
to their numbers. A tall dark form followed, muffled in a travelling 
cloak; on laying aside which, Philipson at once recognised his late 
fellow-traveller, the Black Priest of St Paul’s. 

There was in the circumstance itself nothing at all surprising, 
tjggce it was natural that a landlord, however coarse and iusoletit to 
ordinary guests, might yet show dgferenoe to an ecclesiastic, whether 
from his rank in the Church, or from his reputation for sanctity. 
But what did appear surprising to Phr%son was the effect produced 
by the entrance of this unexpected guest. He seldedohimself, with¬ 
out hesitation, at tTld highest place of the b .rd^rrdm wM£lr John 
Mengs had dethroned the aforesaid trader from Ratisbon, notwith¬ 
standing his for ancient German customs, his steady adherence 3 
and loyalty -jo the Golden Fleece* and his propensity to brimming 
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goblets. The priest took instant and unscrupulous possession of life 
seat of honour, after some negligent reply to the host’s unwonted 
courtesy; when it seemed thajt the effect of his long black vestments, 
in place of the slashed and flounced coat of his predecessor, as well 
as of the cold grey eye with which he slowly reviewed the company, 
in some degree resembled that of the fabulous Gorgon; and if it dia 
not literally convert those who looked upon it into stone, there was 
jet something petrifying in the steady unmoved glance with which 
lie seemed to survey them, looking as if desirous of reading their 
4ery inmost souls, and passing from one to another, as if each upon 
whom he looked in succession wa.s unworthy of longer consideration. 

Philipson felt, in Ilia turn, that momentary examination in which, 
however, theie mingled nothing that seemed to convey recognition. 
All the courage and composure of the Englishman could not pre¬ 
vent an unpleasant feeling while under this mysterious man’s eye, 
so that he felt a relief when it passed from him and rested upon 
another of the company, wiio seemed in turn to acknowledge the 
chilling effects of that freezing glance. The noise ol intoxicated 
mirth and drunken disputation, the clamorous aigumcnt ami the 
still more boisterous laugh, which had been suspended on the priest’s 
entering the eating apaitment, now, after ouc or two ruin attempts 
to resume them, died away, as if the feast had been changed to a 
funeral, and the jovial guests had been at once com ei ted into the 
lugubrious mutes who att Aid on such solemnities One little rosy- 
faced man, who afteiwaidt, jiroied to be a tailor from Augsburg, 
ambitious, pcihaps, of showing a degFed of corn ago not usually sup¬ 
posed consistent with liis effcmiuale trade, made a bold effoit; and 
yet it was with a timid and restrained voice that lie called ou the 
joviil tiiaiato renew his song. But wbctbei it was that he did not 
date to sent mo on an uncanonieal pastime in piesenee of a brother 
in orders, oi whether he*had some other reason for declining the 
imitation, the mcxrjr churchman Jmng his head, and shook it with 
such an expressive air of melancholy, that the tailor drew back as if 
lie had been defected iu cabbaging from a cardinal's robes, m crib¬ 
bing the lace of some cope or altar gown. Iu sboit, the icvol was 
hushed into deep silence, and so attentive were the company to 
what should arrive next, that t^e bells of the village church, striking 
the first hour after midnight, mode the quests start as if they heard 
them rung backwards, to announce an assault or conflagration. 
The Black Prie->f, who had taken some slight and hasty repast, 
which the host had made no kind of*objection to supplying him 
with, Becmcd to thiuk the bells, which announced the service of 
lauds, being the first after giidnight, a proper Bignal for breaking, 
up the party. „ 

“ We have eaten,” he said, ’’that we may support life, let us pray 
that we may be fit to meet death j which waits iipon life as surely as 
night upon day* flr the shadow upon the sunbeam* though we. know 
nolwrkfln or from •whence it is to come upoflufr 
The company, as if mechanically, bent their uncovered heads, 
while the priest said, with bis deep and solemn voice* a Latin prayer, 
depressing thanks to God for protection throughouf’lho day, and 
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entreating' for its continuance dicing the Etching hourswhich were 
to pass ere the day. again commenced- The hearers cowed theta 
heads in token of acquiescence in" the body petition; and, when the* 
. raised them, the Black driest of St Paul's had followed the host onfl 
of the apartment, probably to that which was, destined for his repose,] 
His absence was no sooner perceived than Signs, and hods, aha even, 
whispers, were exchanged Between the guests ; but no one Bpoke 
above his breath, or in such connected manner, as that Philipson 
could understand anything distinctly'from them. He liihiself ven¬ 
tured to ask the friar, who sat near hinyofcserving at the same 
time the under-tone which seemed to.be fashionable'for the moment, 
whether the worthy ecclesiastic who had left them, was not the 
Priest of St Paul's on the frontier town of La Ferette. ' 

“ And if you know it is he,” said the friar, with a countenance 
and a tone, from which all signs of intoxication were suddenly 
banished, “ why do you ask of me?” 

“Because,” said the merchant, “ I would willingly learn the spell 
which so snddenly converted so many merry tipplers into men of 
sober manners, and a jovial company into a convent Of Carthusian 
friars ? ” > ■ 1 

“Friend,” said the friar, “thy discourse savoureth mightily' of 
asking after what thou knoweBt right well. But I am no such silly 
dock as to be taken by a decoy. If thorn knoweet the Black Priest, 
thou const not be ignorant of The terrorswhich attend his presence, 
and that it were safer to pass a broad jest in the holy House of 
Loretto than where he shows himself.” 

So saying, and as if desirous of avoiding further discourse, ho 
withdrew to a distance from Philipson. 

At the same moment the landlord again appeared, an<7; with more 
of the usual manners of a publican than Jie had hitherto exhibited, 
commanded his waiter, Geoffrey, to hand ronnd to the company u 
sleeping-drink, or pillow-cup of distilled water, mingled with spices, 
which was indeed as good as Philipson himself had ever tasted. 
John Mengs, in the meanwhile, with somewhat of more deference, 
expressed to his guests a hope that his entertainment had given 
satisfaction; but this was in so careless a manner, and he seemed so 
conscious of deserving the affirmative which was expressed on all 
bands, that it became obviSus there was very little humility in pro¬ 
posing the buestion. The old man, Timothy, was in the mean time 
mustering tne guests, and marking with chalk on the bottom of a 
trencher the reckoning, the particulars of which were indicated by 
certain conventional hieroglyphics, while Be showed on another the 
.■"vision of the sum total among the company, and proceeded to col¬ 
lect an equal share of it from each. When the fatal trencher, in 
which each man paid down his money, approached the jolly friar, 
his couu„ "*ance seemed to be somewBat changed. He cast a piteous 
look towards Phili^on, as the person from whom he had the most 
hope of relief; and our merchant, though displeased with the manner 
in which he had held "back from his confidence, yet not unw illin g in 
a strange country to incur g. little expense, in the hope of making a 
useful acquaintance, discharged the .mendicant's score as well as ms 
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Qjrn. The poor friar, paid Ms thanks in many a blessing in’good 
German and bad Latin, bat tb&hoat cut them abort; for, approach¬ 
ing Philipson with acandle in bis band, he offered his own services 
to show Wto vriierw$6e«ifgW'4eep, aiid even had the condescension 
to carry his or pprtmtmteau, with his own landlord!/ hands. 

You' take tobmuchtrouble, mine hesi^-said the merchant, some¬ 
what surprisedat thecbonge in the manner of John Mengs, who had 
hitherto contradicted him at every word. , 

“ 1 cannot take top much pains for a gudfct,” was the reply, “ whom 
niny venerable friend,tbe driest of St Paul’s, hath especially recoin- . 
mended to my charge.’’ 

He then opened the door of a small bedroom, prepared for the 
occupation or a guest, and said to Philipson,—“ Here you may rest 
till to-morrow at what hour yon will, and for as many days more ns 
you incline. The key will secure your wares against thefbor pillage 
of any kind. I do not this for every one; for, if my guests were 
every one to have abed to hiniself, the next thing they would demand 
might be a separata table; and then there would be an end of tbe 
good bid ‘German customs, and we should be as foppish and frivolous 
as our neighbours.” 

He placed the portmanteau on the door, and seemed about to leave 
the apartment, when, turning about, he began a sort of apology for 
the rudeness of his former behaviour. 

“I trust there is no mbiunderstahding between us, my worthy 
guest. You might as well expect to see one of our bears come aioftr 
and do tricks like a jackanapes, as one*of us stubborn old Germans 
play the feats of a French or an Italian host. Yet I pray you to note, 
that if our behaviour is rude our charges are honest, and opt* articles 
what theyaprofess to be. We do not expect to make Moselle pass 
for ltheniBU, by dint of a bow and a grin, nor will we sauce your 
mess with poison, like tlifl wily Italian, and call you all the time lllus- 
trissimo and Magnifico.” 

He seemed in these words to have exhausted his rhetoric, for, when 
they were spoken, he turned abruptly and left the apartment. 

( Philipson was thus deprived of another opportunity to inquire who 
or what this ecclesiastic could be, that had exercised such influence 
on all who approached him. He felt, indeed, no desire to prolong a 
conference with John Mengs, though lieriiaft laid aside in aucha con¬ 
siderable degree his rude and repulsive manners; yetdie longed to 
know who this man could be, who had power with a word to turn 
aside the flaggers of Alsatian banditti, habituated as they were, like, 
most borderers, to robbery and pillage, and to change into civility ' 
the proverbial rudeness or a Herman innkeeper. Such were thejge"^ 
flections of Philipson, as he doffed his clothes to take his much-needed 
repose, after a day of fatigue, danger, and difficulty, on Idle pallet. 
afforded by the hospitality oMie Golden Fleece, in the Rhein-Thal. ■; 
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CHAPTER 3tX 

Macbeih How now, ye Motet, black, and midnight bag*, What ftty»doi 
IPitiJiec. A deed Mitbout a name. 

Macbttk, 

Wft have said in the conclusion of the last chapter, that, after if 
day of unwonted fatigue and extraordinary excitation, the merchant, 
Philipson, natm ally expected to forget so many agitating- passages 
in that deep and profound repose, which is at once the consequence 
and the cure of extreme exhaustion. But he Was no sooner laid on 
his lowly pallet, than he felt that the bodily machine, ovor-lahoured 
by so much exeicise, was little disposed to the charms of Sleep The 
mind had been too much excited, tho body was far too feverish, to 
suffer him to partake of needful rest. His anxiety about the safety 
of his son, his coniectutes concerning tho issue of his mission to the 
Duke of Bui gunny, and a thousand other thoughts which recalled 

I last events, 01 speculated on those which were to come, rushed upon 
us mind like the was es of a perturbed sea, and prevented all ten¬ 
dency to lepo-c. He had been in bed abput an hour, and Bleep had 
not yet nppicached lus eomh, when he felt that the pallet on which 
he lay was smiting bolotv liigi, anti that he was in the act of descend¬ 
ing along with it he knew not whether. The sound of ropes and 
polity-i was also indistinctly hcaul, though every caution had botn 
taken to make them tun smooth ; and the traveller, by feeling avouml 
him, bcumm •■ensible that he and the bed on which lie ln$ had been 
spread upon a large trap door, which was capable of being let down 
into the vaults, oi ap.ntinenls beneath. 

Philipson felt Aai m ciicn instances so well qualified to produce 
it; foi how could he hope a sale termination to an adicutuic which 
had begun so stiangely ? But liis apprehensions were those of a 
biavc, r< ady wilted man, who, even in the extremity of dangoi, w hit h 
appeared to sui round lmn, piesened his presence of mind. His de¬ 
scent seemed to ho cautiously managed, and lie held himself in readi¬ 
ness to stait to lib feet and. defend nimself, as soou ns ho should he 
once more ifyon In m ground. Although somewhat advanced in yeai s, 
he was a man of gicat persqual vigour and activity, and unless taken 
at advantage, which no doubt waj nt present much to be appic- 
Jieuded, he was likely to make a formidable defence. Ilis plan of 
"rLasfftiiee, however, had been nntir ipafed He no sooner icaclied 
the bottom of the vault, down to which he was lowered, than two 
men, who had been waiting theic tilLthe opnation was completed, 
laid hands on him fiom citliei suh, ami; forcibly preventing him from 
stai ting up a 1 - hcm«vnd«d, on t a iope over Ins,grips afld ma^le him a 
pusonei as effectually as when he was in the dungeons of La libretto. 
He was obliged, tlierefoie, to remain passive and unresisting, and 
await the t««nination of this formidable adventure. Secured as ho 
wa*, he could only turn his head from one side to the other; qnd it 
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vu "with jot that he at length saw liglitu twinkle, but they appeared 
at a great distance from him. 

From the irregular manner in which these scattered lights ad¬ 
vanced, sometimes keeping a straight line, sometimes mixing and 
crossing each other. It migkt be inferred that the subterranean vault 
iu which they appeared was 'of very considerable extent. Their 
number also increased; and as they collected more together, Philip* 
son could perceive that the lights proceeded from many torches, 
borne by men muffled in black cloaks, like mourners at a funeral, 
or the Black Friars of Saint Francis's Order, wearing their cowls 
drawn over their heads, so as to conceal their features. They ap¬ 
peared anxiously engaged in measuring off a portion of the apart¬ 
ment ; and, whfle occupied in that employment, they sung, iu the 
ancient German language, rhymes moi crude than L’hiiipson could 
Well understand, but which nmy be imitated thus: - 

Uouureis of good and evil, 

Bitng the square, the lino, the level,— 

Rear the altoi, dig the tieucli, 

Blood both atone and ditch ahull drench 
Cubits viz, from end to end, 

Must the fatal bench extend,— 

Cubits six, from aide to aide. 

Judge and culpi it must divide. 

Oil the eaat (be < ourt a*unil>k a. 

On the west the Atcueedirembles— 

Answer, bretlncn, all and oup, 

Is the ritual uglvtlj done 1 * 

A deep chorus seemed to lenly to tho question. Many voices 
joined in it*as well of persons niiendy iu flic subterranean vault, as 
of 6theis who as yet remained without iu various galleries and pas¬ 
sages which communicated with it, and whom Pbilipson now presumed 
to be veiy numeroub. The answer chanted ran as follows :- - 

On life and HO ul, on blood and lx.lie, 

One ioi uU, md all foi one., 

We vi ai rant the lb lightly done 

The original btraiu was theji renewed in the same manner as 
before— 

How we u* the night —Doth morning bhiuu 
In early radiance on the Rhino? 

What niUBL. boat* upon ha tide? 

Do lards the ttudy inoumig Aide? 

Hie tin civ, took out from lull and Iioight, 

And answer tiw, liov. veurs the night? 

The answer was returned, though less loud than at fast, and it 
'coined that thobo by whom ilie reply was given were at a much 
greater distance than before ;* y et the words were distinctly heard: 

Tfie bight Is old: on Rhino’s broad bicast, 

OlaTu-e dioway alius winch long to lfst 
Mo beams me twmkhii {in tlic east. 

Thero is a voice upon the fiootfc, 

The stem still Call ot blood foi blood i 
'(Tn tnUv Wo listen tho b* hot 
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The chorus replied with many additional voices-- 

Up, then, tip J Whan day's at rent, 

'Tia ttmo that each m we are watefcw* t 

Rise to judgment, brethren, rise ! 

Vengeance knows not aloopy oye«, 

He and right are mat&ers. 

The nature of the verses soon led Philipson to comprehend that he 
was in presence of the Initiated, or the Wise Men; names whieh were 
applied to the celebrated Judges of the Secret Tribunal, which con? 
turned at that period to subsist in Swabia, Franconia, and other dis¬ 
tricts of the cast of Germany, which was called, perhaps from the 
frightful and frequent occurrence of executions by command of those 
invisible judges, the Red Land. Philipson had often heard that the 
seat of a free Count, or chief of the Secret Tribunal, was secretly 
instituted even on the left bank of the Rhine, and that it maintained 
itself in Alsace, with the usual tenacity of those secret societies, 
though Duke Charles of Burgundy had expressed a desire to dis¬ 
cover and discourage its influence so far as was possible, without 
exposing himself to danger from tho thousands of poniards which 
that mysterious tribunal could put in activity against his own life 
an awful means of defence, which for a long time rendered it ex¬ 
tremely hazardous for the sovereigns of Germany, and even the 
Emperors themselves, to put (town by arfiliority those singular asso¬ 
ciations. 

So soon as this explanation flashed on the mind of Philipson, it 
gave some clew to the character and condition of the Black Priest 
of St Paul's. Supposing him to be a president, or cbief official of 
the secret association, there was little wonder that l>e sluauld confide 
so much in the inviolability of his terrible office, os to propose vindi¬ 
cating the execution of l)c Hagenbacli ;“tbnt his presence should 
surprise Bartholomew, whom he lwid power to have judged aud exe¬ 
cuted upon the spot; and that his mere appearance at supper on the 
preceding evening should have appalled the guests; for though 
everything about the institution, its proceedings and its officers, was- 
preserved in as much obscurity as is now practised in freemasonry, 
yet the secret was not so absolutely well kept as to prevent certain 
individuals from being guetesed or hinted at as men initiated and in¬ 
trusted with- high authority by the Velime-gcricht, or tribunal of the 
bounds. When such suspicion attached to au individual. Ins secret 
power, and supposed acquaintance witli all guilt, however secret, 
whieh was committed within the society in which ho was conversant 
«wtade him at once the dread and hatred of every one who looked on 
him; and he enjoyed a high degree of personal respect, on the same 
terniR on which it would have been yielded to a powerful enchanter, 
or a dreaded genie. In conversing \fkh <11011 a person, it was espe¬ 
cially neccdsuEprik^ abstain from all questions alluding, however re¬ 
motely, tq^tho office which lie bore in the 'Sedfet Tribunal; and, 
indeed, to testify the'leust curiosity upon a subject so solemn and 
mysterious, was sure to occasion some misfortune fo the innuihilivc 
person. li ' % 
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All those things rushed at once upon the mind of the Englishman, 
who felt that lie had fallen into tho hands of an unsparing tribunal, 
whose proceedings were so much dreaded by those who resided 
within the circle of their power, that the friendless stranger must 
stand a poor chance of receiving justice at their hands, whatever 
might be his consciousness of iunocence. "While Pliilipson made 
this melancholy reflection, ho resolved, at the same time, not to for¬ 
sake his own cause, but defend himself ^s he best might; conscious 
as he was that these terrible and irresponsible judges were neverthe¬ 
less governed by certain rules of right aud wrong, which formed a 
cheek on the rigours of their extraordinary code- 

lie lay, therefore, devising the best means of obviating the present 
danger, while the persons whom he beheld glimmered before him, 
less like distinct and individual forms, than like the phantoms of a 
fever, or the phantasmagoria with which a disease of the optic nerves 
lias been known to people a sick man's chamber. At length they 
assembled in the centre of the apartment where they had first ap¬ 
peared, and seemed to arrange themselves into form and order. A 
great number of black torches were successively lighted, and the 
scene became distinctly visible. In the centre of tho nail, Pliilipson 
could now perceive one of the altar < which are sometimes to be 
found in ancient subteiranean chapels. But we must pause, in 
order briefly to describe, not the appearance only, but tho nature 
and constitution, of this Terrible cdftrt. 

Behind the altar, which seemed to be the central point, on which 
all eyes were bent, there were placed in parallel lines two benches 
covered with black cloth. Each was occupied by a number of per¬ 
sons, who seemed assembled ns judges; but those who held tho fore¬ 
most bench were fewer, and appeared of a rank superior to those 
Who crowded the seat most remote from the altar. The first sceivu d 
to be all men of some consequence, priests high in their order, knights 
or noblemen ; and notwithstanding an appearance of equality which 
seemed to pervado this singular institution, much more weight was 
laid upon their opinion, or testimonies. They were cnllod Free 
Knights, Counts, or whatever title they might bear, while the infe¬ 
rior class of the judges were only termed Free and worlliy Burghers. 
For it nmst be observed, that* the Vcliniique Institution/ which was 
the name that it commonly bore, although its power consisted in a 
wit^e system of espionage, and the tyrannical appliftition of force 
which ‘acted upon it, was yet (so rude were the ideas of enforcing 
public law) accounted to confer a privilege on the country in which 
It was received, and only freemen were allowed to experience its 
influence. Serfs and peasants could neither have a place nmon»> 4 fe 
Free Judges, their assessors, oreassistants; for there was in tins as¬ 
sembly oven some idea of trying (he culprit by his poors. 

Besides the dignitaries "who occupied the benches, there wero 

1 Ti.f wont ’VVohtSfa, i>fc>nouneo<l Volnno, Is of uncertain derivatflS^but was always 
usi'd to intimate tins inquisitorial and sociot Court. Tljo members were termed WU- 
hcndcn, or Initiated, nnnwei lug to the modem phrase of Illuminati. Mr tutolto 
fcocrai inclined to del he the woid Vihmc from Uunc, La. /.cor, nsd 1>0 is probably 
ri„dit. ^ 
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others who stood around, and seemed to. guard the various entraooes 
to the nail of judgment, or, standing bemud the seats on whieh their 
superiors were ranged, loosed prepared to execute their commands. 
These were members of the order, though not of the highest ranks 
Schoppen is the name generally assigned to them, signifying offi¬ 
cials or sergeants of the Vehmique Court, whose doom, they stood 
sworn to enforce, through good report and bad report, against their 
own nearest and most beloved, as well as in cases of ordinary male¬ 
factors. 

. The Scboppen, or Scabini, us they were termed in Latin, had 
another horrible duty to perform, that, namely, of denouncing to the 
tribunal whatever came under their observation, that might be con¬ 
strued as an offence falling under its cognisance; or, in their lan¬ 
guage, a crime against the Vehme. This duty extended to the 
judges as well as the assistants, and was to be discharged without 
respect of persons; so that, to know, and wilfully conceal, the guilt 
of a mother or brother, inferred, on the part of the unfaithful official, 
the same penalty as if he himself had committed the crime which his 
silence screened from punishment. Such an institution could only 
prevail at a time when ordinary means of justice were excluded by 
the hand of power, and when, in order to bring the guilty to punish¬ 
ment, it required all the influence and authority of such a confede¬ 
racy. In no other country thai" one exposed to every species of 
feudal tyranuy, and deprived of every ordinary mode of obtaining 
justice or redress, could such a System have taken root and flourished. 

We must now return to the brave Englishman, who, though feel¬ 
ing all the danger ho encountered from so tremendous a tribunal, 
maintained nevertheless a dignified and unaltered composure. 

The meeting being assembled, a coil of ropes, and a naked sword, 
the well-known signals and emblems of Vehmique authority, were 
deposited on the altar; where tlie^ sword, from its being usually 
straight, with a cross handle, was considered as representing the 
blessed emblem of Christian Redemption, and tbe cord as indicating 
the right of criminal jurisdiction, and capital punishment. Then the 
President of the meeting, who occupied the centre seat ou the fore¬ 
most bench, arose, and laying his band on tbe symbols, pronounced 
aloud the formula expressiverof the duty of the tribunal, which all 
tbe inferior jiriges and assistants repeated nfti.r him, in deep and 
hollow murmurs. * 


“ I swear by the Holy Trinity, to aid and co-operate, without re¬ 
laxation, in the things belonging to tbe Iloly Velmie, to defend it-t 
djfc^rines and institutions against father, ana mother, brother and 
Sister, wife and children j against fi^e, wafer, earth and air; against 
all that the bun enlightens: against all that the dew moistens; 
against all cicated things of heaven an<t\earth, or the waters under 
the earth; and 1 ^- *«tj to give information to flu's hoi?; judicature, 
of all that I k’TOW to be true, <rr hear repeated by erwlilfio testimony, 
which, by the rules of thfc Iloly Vehme, is deserving of animadver¬ 
sion or punishment ; and that I will not clonk, cover, of conceal, such 
my knowledge, neither for love, friendship, or family affection, nor* 
fw,.<rold, silver, or precious stones; neither will I associate with sac’i 
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prit his dancer, or advising him to escape, or aiding and supplying 
him with counsel, of means to that effect; neither will 1 relieve sum 
culprit with fife, clothes, food, of shelter, though my father should’ 
require from me a cup of water in the heat of summer noon,, or my 
brother sho^l request to sit by my fire in the bitterest cold night,of 
•frinter: Anfrfurtner, I vow and promise to honour this holy associa* 
tion, and do its behests speedily, faithfully, and firmly, in preference 
to those of any other tribunal whatsoever—so help me God, and his 
holy Evangelists." - 

, When this oath of office had been taken, the President, addressing 
the assembly as men who judge in secret and punish in secret, life 
the Deity, desired them to say, why this “child of the cord ” 1 lay 
before them, bound and helpless ? An individual rose from the more 
remote .bench, and in a voice which, though altered a*fd agitated, 
Philipson conceived that he recognised, declared himself the accuser, 
as hound by his oath, of the child of the cord, or prisoner, who lay 
before them. 

“ Bring forward the prisoner,” said the President, '* duly secured, 
as is the order of our secret law; but not with such severity as may 
interrupt his attention to the proceedings of the tribunal, or limit 
his power of hearing and replying.” 

Six of the assistants inynediatelygdragged forward the pallet and 
platform of boards on which Philipson lay, and advanced it towards 
the foot of the altar. This done, each*unsheathed his dagger, while 
two of them unloosed the cords by which the merchant’s hands were 
secured, and admonished him, in a whisper, that the slightest attempt 
to resist nr escape, would be the signal to stab him dead. 

“ Arise*’ said the President; “listen to the charge to be preferred 
against you, and believo you shall in us find judges equally just aud 
inflexible." • 

Philipson, earefully avoiding auy gesturo which might indicate a 
desire to escape, riiised liis body on the lower part or the couch, and 
remained seated^ clothed as he was in his under vest and calecons, or 
drawers, so as exactly to face the muffled President of the .terrible 
court. Even in these agitating, circumstances, the mind of the un¬ 
daunted Englishman remained unshaken, and his eyelid did not 
quiver, uor his heart beat quicker, though he seeraed.nceording to 
flie expression of Scripture, to be a pilgrim in the Valley of tlie 
Shadow of Death, beset by numevousosnares, and encompassed by 
total darkness, where light was most necessary for safety. 

The President demanded lus name, country, and occupation. A 

“ John Philipson,” was tne reply; “ by birth an Englishman, by 
profession a merchant.” * , t 

“ Have you ever borne any.«ther name, and professiou ? ” demanded 
the Judge. ■ ■ • 

“ I l\pve beem Soldier, and, like mos$ otti ef57 turna name uj 
which I was known in war.” 

“ What was that name ? ” 

* i Th« term Striet-Wvd, or child of the cord, wfts appUed to tha pen»u accused be- 
forvUicse awful assemblies. ■ ' • 
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"I laid it aside when I resigned my sword, and X do not dosirl 
again to he known by it. Moreover, I never bore it where yourinsti- 
tutions have weight and authority,” answered the Englishman. 

“Know you before whom yon stand?” continued the Judge. 

“ I may at least guess,” replied the merchant 

“ Tell your guess, then,” continued the interrogator. “ Say who 
we are, and wherefore are you before us ? ” 

“ X believe that I am before the Unknown, oV Secret Tribunal, 
which is called Velnne-gorroht.” 

“ Tlieu arc you aware,” answered the Judge, “ that you would bo 
safer if yon were suspended by the hair over the Abyss of Schnff- 
liausen, or if you lay below an axe, which a thread of silk alone kept 
back from the fall. What have you done to deserve such a fate ? ’’ 

“ Let those reply by whom I am subjected to it,” answered Pliilip- 
son, with the same composure as before. 

“ Speak, oceuBcr! ” said the President, “ to the four quarters of 
Heaven!—To the ears of the free judges of this tribunal, and the 
faithful executors of their doom!—And to the face of the child of the 
cord, who denies or conceals his guilt, make good the substance of 
thine accusation ! ” 

“ Most dreaded," answered the accuser, addressing the President, 
“ this man hath entered the Sacred Territory, which is called the 
Red Land,—a stranger under a disguised name and profession. 
When he was yet on the eastertf*side of th6 Alps, at Turin, in Lom¬ 
bardy, and elsewhere, lie at various times spoke of the Holy Tribu¬ 
nal in terms of hatred and cofttcmpt, and declared that were fie Duke 
of Burgundy, lie would not permit it to extend itself from Westpha¬ 
lia, or Hualna, into his dominions. Also, I charge him, that nourish¬ 
ing this malevolent intention against the Holy Tribunal, ly* who now 
appears before the beuch as child of the cord, has intimated his in¬ 
tention to wait upon the court of the l)uke Of Burgundy, and nso his 
influence with him, which lie boasts, will prove effectual, to stir him 
up to prohibit the meetings of the Holy Vohme.in his-dominions, 
and to inflict on their officers, and the executors of their mandates, 
the punishment due to robbers and assassins.” 

“ This is a heavy charge, brother! ” said the President of Uic as¬ 
sembly, when the accuser ceased speaking—“Howdo you purpose to 
make it good ?” ” 

“ According to the tenor of those secret statutes, the perusal of 
which is prohibited to all but the initiated,” answered the aeensipr. 

“It is well,” said the President; .“but I ask thee once more. 
What are those means of proof?—You speak to holy and to initiated 

“ I will prove my charge,” said fho accuser, “ by the confession of 
the party himself, and by my own oath upon the holy emblems of the 
Secret Judgment—that is, the steel aiM the cord.” 

“ It is a lcpth-^lr-offer of proof,” said a member of flic aristocratic 
bench of assembly; “ mid it much concerns*the safety*of the 
system to which we arc bound by such deep oaths—a system handed 
down to ns from the most Christian and holy Roman Emperor,' 
Clmrlcmag ae, for the conversion of the heathen Saracen?, And punish- 
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"fag such of them as revolted againto their Pagan practices, that 
such criminals should be looked to. This Duke Charles of Burgundy 
hath already crowded his army with foreigners, whom he can easily 
employ against tills Sacred Court, more especially with English, a 
.fierce insular people, treaded to their own usages, and hating those 
of every otlmr nation. It is not unknown to us, that the Duke hath 
already encouraged opposition to the officials of the'Tribunal in more 
than one part of his German dominions*! and that in consequence, 
instead of submitting to their doom with reverent resignation, duildren 
y of the cord have been found bold enough to resist the executioners of 
the Vebme, striking, wounding, and even slayiugthose who have re-; 
ceived commission to put them to death. Tnig contumacy must be 
nut an end to; and if the accused shall be proved to be one of those; 
% whom such doctrines are harboured and inculcated, I say* let the/ 
steel and cord do their work on him.” 

A general murmur seemed to approve what the speaker had said; 
for all were conscious that the power of the Tribunal depended much 
more on the opinion ofits being deeply and firmly rooted in the gene¬ 
ral system/ than upon any regard or esteem for an institution, of 
' which all.felt the seventy. It followed, that those of the members,; 
who enjoyed consequence by means of their station in the ranks of the 
Velime, saw the necessity of supporting its terrors by occasional e**‘< 
am pies of severe punishment; an^ none could be more readily' 
sacrificed, than an unknown and wandering foreigner. AH this 
rushed upon Philipson’s .mind, but did not prevent his making a 
steady reply to the accession. 

“ Gentlemen,” he. said, “ good citizens, burgesses, or by whatever 
other name you please to be addressed, know, that in my former 
days I have stood in as great peril as now, and have never turned 
m'y heel to save my life* Cords and daggers are not calculated to 
strike terror into those who have^een swords and lances. My answer 
to the accusation is, that I am an Englishman, one of a nation accus- . 
tomed to yield and to receive open-handed and equal justice dealt 
forth in the broad light of day. I am, however, a traveller, who 
knows that he has no right to oppose the rules and laws of other 
nations, because they do not resemble those of his own. But this 
caution can only be called for in lands ofhere the system about which 
we converse is in full force and operation. If wo spent of the insti¬ 
tutions of Germany, being at the time ita France or Spain, we may, 
without offence to the country in whichdbey are current, dispute con¬ 
cerning them/ as studenta debate upon a logical thesis iu a university; , J 
The accuser objects to me, that at TuriB, or elsewhere in the norths 
of Italy, I spoke with censfire of the institution under which I^trcT 
now judged. I will not deny that I remember something of the kind} 
but it was in consequence o£*be question being in a manner forced 
upon me by two guests, with whom I chanced to figdmyself at table; 

I was much Ad earnestly solicited for tm opiifimfere'&ttave one." j; , 

“And was that opinion” said the *presiding Judge! “favour* 
.able or otherwise to the Holy and Secret Venme-gericht ? Let 
truth rUleyour tongue—remember, life iwehort, judgments eternal! ” 

11 T wmiM nnt. aa.vn mv lift* at the. exnense of a falsehood . Mvonin. 
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ion vu unfavourable; nod I expressed myself thus:—-No lews ok 
judicial proceedings can be just or commendable, which exist and 
Operate by means of a Secret combination. 1 said, that Justice could 
only live and exist in tho open air, and that when she ceased to bC 
public, she degenerated into revepge and hatred. I said, that a 
system, of which your own jurists bayC said, Non/rater a/ratr«, won 
loottpe* a hosjMe, tutus, was too much adverse to the }at0o? nature to 
be connected with or regulated by those of religion.” 

these words weic scarcely uttered, whets there burst a murmur 
from tile Judges highly unfavourable to the prisoner,—“He blas¬ 
phemes the Holy VeTnne—Let Ids mouth be closed for ever!” 

“Hear me,' 1 said the Englishman, “as you will one day wish to 
be yourselves heard! I say such were my sentiments, ana so 1 ex¬ 
pressed them—I say also, 1 had a right to express these opinions, 
whether sound or erroneous, in a neutral country, where this Tribu¬ 
nal neither did, nor could, claim any jurisdiction. My sentiments 
are still the same. I would avow them if that sword were at my 
bosom, or that cord around my throat. But I deny that I have ever 
spoken against the institutions of your Vehme in a country where it 
liad its course as a national mode of justice. Par more strongly, if 
possible, do I denounce the absurdity of the falsehood which repre¬ 
sents me, a wandering foreigner; as commissioned to traffic with the 
I)uke of Burgundy about such high matters, or to form a conspiracy 
for the destruction of a systen^to which' so many seem warmly at¬ 
tached I never said such a t thing, and 1 never thought it.” 

“ Accuser,” said the presiding .fudge, “thou hast heard the accused 
—What is thy ieply ?” 

“ The first part of the charge,” said the accuser, “ he hath con¬ 
fessed in this high piosence—namely, that his foul tongue.’iath basely 
slandered our holy mysteries—for which he deserves that it should 
be torn out of his throat I myself, on mf oath of office, will aver, 
as use and law is, that the rest of the accusation—namely, that which 
taxes fmn as having entered into machinations for the* destruction 
of the Vehraique in titutions—is as true as those which lie has found 
himself unable to deny.” 

“ In justice,” said the Englishman, “ the accusation, if not made 
good by satisfactory proof, ought to be left to the oath of the party 
accused, instead of permitting the accuser to establish by his own 
deposition the defects in his own charge.” 

• Stranger,” replied the presiding Judge, “ we permit to thy igno¬ 
rance a longer and more full defence than consists with our usual 
—forma. Know that the right of sitting among these venerable judges 
•confers on the person of him who enjoys it a sacredness of character 
which ordinary men cannot attain to. The oath of one of the ini¬ 
tiated must conntei balance the moat solemn asseveration of every 
one that is not acquainted with our holy secrete. In tjie Vehmique 
court all mpatijfes.l£elm)ique. The averment of the Emperor, he 
being uninitiated, would nt>t have so much weight in our counsels 1 
as that of one of the meanest of these officials. The affirmation of 
the accusep can only be rebutted by the oath of a member of the- 
* arae Ti ibiinal, being of superior rank.” 
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“ TJien, God be gracious lo me, for I hare no trust save in Heaven! ” 
said the Englishman, in solemn accents. “ Yet I will not fall without 
an effort I call upon thee thyself, dark spirit, who presidest in this 
most deadly assembly—I call upon thyself, to declare on. thy faith 
and honour, whether thou boldest me guilty of what is thus boldly 
averred by this false calumniator-*—I rail upon thee by thy sacred 
character—by the name of— 

" Hold!" replied the presiding: Judge* “ The name by which wc 
are known in open air must not be pronounced in this subterranean 
judgment-seat. 

He then proceeded to address the prisoner and the assembly—“I, 
being called on in evidence, declare that the charge against thee is 
ro far true as it is acknowledged by thyself—namely/that thou hast 
in other lauds than the Red Soil, 1 spoken lightly of this holy institu¬ 
tion of justice. But I believe in my soul, and will bear witness on 
my honour, that the rest of the accusation is inctedible and false. 
And this I swear, holding my hand on the dagger and the cord,— 
What is your judgment, my brethren, upon the case which you have 
investigated ?” 

A member of the first-seated and highest class amongst the judges, 
muffled like the rest, hut the tone of whose voice, and the stoop of 
whose peraon, announced him to be more advanced in years than 
the other two who hod before spoken, arose with difficulty, and Baid 
with a trembling voice— % 

“The child of the cord who is befqre us has been convicted of 
folly and rashness in slandering our holy institution. But he spoke 
his folly to ears which had never heard our sacred laws—He has, 
therefore, been acquitted by irrefragable testimony, of combining 
for the impotent puipose of uudei mining our power, or stirring up 
princes against our holy association, for which death were too fight 
a punishment—He hath been foolish, then, but not criminal ; and as 
the holy laws of the Vchme bear no penalty save that of death, I 
propose for judgment that the child of the cord be lestored without 
injury to society, and to the upper world, hating been fiist duly ad¬ 
monished ot his errors ” 

“Child of the cord/' said the presiding Judge, “thou hast heard 
thy sentence of acquittal. But, as thou uesirest to sleep in an un¬ 
bloody grave, let me warn thee that the secrets of this night shall 
icmam with thee, as a secret not to be communicated ft> father nor 
mother, to spouse, son, or daughter; neither to he spoken aloud nor 
whispered; to be told in words or written in characters-, to be carved 
>r to bo painted, or to be* otherwise communicated, either directly, v 
or by parable and emblem. • Obey this behest, and thy life isTia 
urety. Let thy heart, then, rqjosoe within thee, but let it rejoice 
a it li trembling. Never more let thy vanity persuade thee that thou 
nf secure from the servants afla JudgesoftneHolyVehme. Though 
a thousand leagues lie between thee and theAit,a'^v > I and them 
Hpeakestwn that wliSre ftur power is not kiiown; though thfVabouldst 
lie sheltered by thy native island, and defended by thy kindred ocean. 


l flee Notoll. The hid noil 
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yet, even there, I warn thee to c^oss thyself whfen thou dost so djik®* 
as think of the Holvand Invisible Tribunal, and to retain thy thoughts 
within thine owu bosom; for file Avenger maybe beside thee,and 
thou mayst die in thy folly. Go hence, be wise, and let the fear, of 
the Holy Velirae never pass from before ihinp eyes.” 

At the concluding words, ail the lights were at once extinguished 
with a hissing noise. Phuipson felt once more the grasp of, the 
hands of the officials, to^wnich he resigned himself ns the safest 
course. He was gently prostrated on bis pallet-bed, and trans¬ 
ported hack to the place from which he had been advanced to the' 
fmi of the altar. The cordage was again applied to the platform, 
add Phtlipson^was sensible that his conch rose with him for a few 
moments, until a slight shock apprised him that be was again 
brought to a level with the floor of the chamber in which he had 
been lodged on the preceding night, or rather morning. lie pon¬ 
dered over the events that had passed, in which he was sensible that 
he owed Heaven thanks for a great deliverance. Fatigue at length 
prevailed over anxiety, and he fell into a de^p and profound sleep, 
from which he wab only awakened by returning light, lie resolved 
on an instant departure from so dangerous a spot, and without seeing 
any one of the household but the old ostler, pursued his journey to 
Strasburg, and reached that city without farther accident 


CHAPTER XXI, 


Away wllli these I—Troe Wisdom's voorid will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine, 

Maternal Nature ! for wlu}<teems like thee 
Titus on the banks Of thy majestic Rhino? 

Tliore Harold gazes on n work divine, 

A blending of all beauties, streams, and dolls— 

Fruit, foliage, orhg, wood, oom-field; mountain, vine, 

And chiefiesa castles breathing stern 'farewells, 

From grey but leafy walls, where ruin greenly dwells. 

1 Child* JluroUl't Pilgrimage, Canto III, 


When Arthur Pliilipson left his father, to go on board the bark 
which was to waft him across the Rhine, he took but few precautions 
for his own subsistence, during a separation of which he calculated 
the duration to be very brief. Some necessary change of raiment, 
aird a very few pieces of gold, were all which he thought it needful 
to withdraw from the general stock; the rest of the baggage and 
money he left with the flurapter-horssLwhich he concluded his father 
might need, in order to sustain his character as an English trader. 
Haying erotS^Seo'Withoins horse and liiB slender appointments on." 
board a Affiing skiff, she instantly raised her temporal mast, spread 


in the direction, of Kirch-hoff, which, as we hove said, lies somewhat 
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i<Aver on tlve river than Rans-Cliapelle. Their passage was sol 
favourable, that they reached the opposite side la a few minutes, but 
not until Arthur, whose eye and thoughts were on the left bank, had 
seen his father depart from the Chapel of the EWry, accompanied 
by two horsemen, whom he readily concluded to be the gpiide Bartho¬ 
lomew, and some chance traveller who hail joined him r but the 
second of whom was in truth the Block Frust of St Paul's, as has 
been already mentioned. 

This augmentation of his father’s comptny was, he could not but 
■think, likely to be attended with an increase of his safety, since it 
was not probable he wottld suffer a companion to bo forced upon 
him, and one of his own choosing might he a protection, in ease his; 
guide should prove treacherous. At any rate, he had to rejoice that 
fie had seen Ins father depart in safety mom the spot where they had 
reason to apprehend some danger awaited him. He resolved, there¬ 
fore, to make no stay at Kirch-hoff, but to pursue his way, as fast as 
possible, towards Strasburg, and rest, when darkness compelled him 
to stop, in one of the dorffs, or villages, which were situated on the 
German side of the Rhine. At Strasburg, he trusted, with the 
sanguine spirit of youth, he might again be able to rejoin his father; 
and if lie could not altogether subdue his anxiety on their separation, 
he fondly nourished the hope that he might meet him in safety. 
After some short refreshment and repose afforded to his horse, lie 
lost no time in proceeding on his journey down the eastern hank of 
the broad river. 

He was now upon the most interesting side of the Rhine, walled 
in and repelled as the river is on that shore by the most romantic 
cliffs, now mantled with vegetation of the richest hue, tinged with 
all the vaigegated colours of autumn; now surmounted by fortresses, 
over whose gates were displayed the pennons of their proud owners; 
or studded with hamlet#, where the richness of the soil supplied to 
the poor labourer the food of wlpch the oppressive hand of Ins supe¬ 
rior threatened altogether to deprive him. Every stream which here 
contributes its waters to the Rhine, winds through its own tributary 
dell, and each valley possesses a varying and separate character, 
some rich with postures, corn-fields, and vineyards, some frowning 
with crags and precipices, and other romantic beauties. 

The principles of taste were not then explained or analysed as. 
they have been since, in countries where leisure has been found for 
this investigation. But the feelings arising from so rich a landscape 
as is displayed by the valley of the Rhine, must have been the same 
in every bosom, from the period when our Englishman took his soli¬ 
tary journey through it, in doubt ami danger, till that in which it 
heard the indignant Cbilde Harold hid a proud farewell to his lmtive 
country, in the vain search of a land in which his heart might .throb 
less fiercely. 

Arthur enjoyed the scene, although the fading .daylight began to 
remind him, flmt^ajone as he was, and ^aVfcllffig witffisvery valuable 
charge, it would be matter of prudence to look out fonoome place 
of rest during the night. Just as he had formed the resolution of 
Inquiring at the next habitation he jftissed, which wur he should 
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follow for ihis purpose, the road he pursued descended into * beauti¬ 
ful amphitheatre filled witli large trees, which protected from the 
heats oT summer the delicate and tender herbage of the pasture. A 
lan?e brook flowed through it, and joined the Rhine. At a short 
mile up the brook, f s waters made a crescent round a steep craggy 
emiiienos, crowned with flanking walls, and Gothic towers and 
turrets, enclosing a" tea hil castle of the first order. A part of the 
savannah, that hrs been mentioned, had been irregularly cultivated 
- for wheat, which had grown a plentiful erop. It was gathered ' 
hut the patches of deep yellow stubhle contrasted with the green 
the undisturbed pasture-land, and with the seared and dark-red 
foliage of the broad oaks winch stretched their arms athwart lh£ 
level space. There a lad, in a rustic dress, was employed in the task 
of netting a brood of partridges, with tho assistance of a trained 
.spaniel; while a young woman, who had the air rather of a domestic 
ia some family of rank, than that of an ordinary villager, sat on the 
stump of n decayed tree, to watch the progress of the amusement. 
The spaniel, whose duty it was to drive the partridges under the net 
was perceptibly disturbed at the approach of the traveller; his at,ten 
tion was divided, and he was obviously in danger of marring the 
sport, by barking and putting up the covey, when the maiden quit tec 
her seat, and, advancing towards Philipson, requested him, for cour 
tesy, to pass at a greater distance, an$, not interfere with then 
amusement. 

The traveller willingly complied with her request. 

“ 1 will ride, fair damsel,” he said, “ at whatever distance you please 
And allow me, in guerdon, to ask, whether there is convent, castle 
or good man’s house, where a stronger, who is belated and weary 
might receive a night’s hospitality : ” * 

The girl, whose face lie had not yet distinctly seen, seemed l< 
suppress some desire to laugh, as she replied, “ Hath not von castle 
think you,” pointing to the distant tdwers, “ some corner which migb 
accommodate a stranger in such extremity ?” 

“ Space enough; certainly,” said Arthur 5 “ but perhaps little in 
clinanon to grant, it.” 

“ I myself, said the girl, “ being one, and a formidable part of tin 
garrison, will be answerable^for your reception. But as you parley 
‘ with me in such hostile fashion, it is according to martial order tha 
/’should put down iny visor." 

So saying, she concealed h^r face under one of those riding masks 
which at that period women often wore when they went abroad 
whether for protecting their complexion, or screening thcmselvei 
fro». intrusive observation. But ere she could accomplish this op 
oration, Arthur had detected the*'merry countenance of Annette 
Veilchen, a girl who, though her attendance on Anne of Geiersteir 
was in a menial capa city, was held in high estimation at Geierstcin. 
She was a b^dWPeheb, unaccustomed to the distinctions of rank 
which wct^fittle regarded hi the simplicity of tho Helvetian hills 
and she was ready to laugh, jest, and flirt with the young men of th< 
l.jamhuumaids family. This» attracted no attention, the mountain 
manners making little distinction between the degrees of attendant 
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•If not for love, jet for shaitte, for charity, be silent, or leave the 
room.” 

. “ Nay,” aaid Annette, "my bolt is shot, and I have bat hinted at 
what fill upon Gcierstein ‘ Green said, the night when the bow of 
Buttisholz was bended. You know what tlie old saw says-” 

“Peace! peace, for Heaven’s sake, or I must needs fly!” said the 
young Baroness. 

‘ ‘ Nay, then,” said Annette, considcrably*ch&nging her tone, as if 
afraid that her mistress should actually retire. “If you must fly, 
necessity must have its course. I know no one who can' follow. 
This mistress of mine, Seignor Arthur, would require for her attend¬ 
ant, not ft homely girl of flesh and blood like myself, but a waiting- 
woman with substance composed of gossamer, and breath supplied 
by (lie spirit of ether. Would you believe it—it is seriously held by 
many, that she partakes of the race of spirits of the elements, which 
makes her so much move bashful than maidens of this everyday 
world.” 

Aune of Gcierstein seemed rather glad to lead away the conversa¬ 
tion from the turn which her wayward maiden had given to it, and 
f<> turn it on more indifferent subjects, though these were still per¬ 
sonal (o herself. 

“ Seignor Arthur,” she said, “thinks, perhaps, he has some room to 
nourish some such strange*uspicion#s your heedless folly expresses, 
and some fools believe, botli in Germany and Switzerland. Confess! 
Seignor Arthur, you thought strangely of me when I passed your 
guard upon the bridge of Graffs-lust, on the night last past.” 

The recollection of the circumstances which had so greatly sur¬ 
prised him nt the time so startled Arthur, that it was with some dif¬ 
ficulty he commanded himself, so as to attempt an answer at all; aiu 
what he did say on the occasion was broken and unconnected. 

“ I did iiear, l own—that is, Rudolph Donnerlmgol reported—Bui 
that 1 believed that you, gentle Judy, were other than a Christian 
maiden-” 

“Nay, if Rudolph were the reporter,” said Annette, “you would 
hear the worst of my lady and her lineage, that is certain. He. it 
one of those prudent personages who depreciate and find fault witl 
the goods he has thoughts of purchasing, in order to deter othei 
offerers. Yes, lie told yon a fine goblin story, I warrant you, of my 
huly’s grandmother; and truly, it so happened that the cireum- 
‘■•tances of the case gave, I daresay, some«colour in your eyes to-” 

“Not so, Annette,” answered Arthur; “whatever might be said oi 
your lady that sounded uncoijt.h and strange, fell to the grounds 
in credible." 

“Not quite so ranch so, I fancy,” interrupted Annette, without 
heeding sign or frown. “I strtmgly suspect I should have had much 
move trouble ip dragging yon hither to this castle,*tuul you khown 
•«m were approbelfflig 4he haunt of the JSjymfih^tf the the Sala¬ 
mander, as they call her, not to mention the’shock of ngs^u seeing 
the descendant of that Maiden of the Fiery Mantle.” 

* Pcaee, once more, Annette,” said herhnistress; “ sineOTate lm: 
occasioned this meeting, let us not neglect the opportuniflr to dis 
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jrijusc Our English friend of the absurd report ho has listened to 
Jnth doubt and wonder perhaps, hut not with absolute incredulity. 

'M “Seiguor Arthur Philipson/’ she proceeded, “ it is true my grand¬ 
father, by the mother’s side, Baron Herman of Arnhcim, was a man 
'jtof great knowledge in abstruse sciences. He was also a presiding 
judge of a tribunal Of which you must hate heard, called the Holy 
VeEme. One night a stronger, closely pursued by the agents of 
tliftt body, which (crossing herself) it is not safe even to name, ar¬ 
rived at the castle and craved his protection, and the rights of hospi¬ 
tality. My grandfather, finding the advance which the stranger had? 
made to the rank of Adept, gave him -his protection, and became 
boil to deliver him to answer tne charge against him, for a year and 
a day, which delay he was, it seems, entitled to require on ins behalf. 
They studied together during that tom, and pushed their researches 
into the mysteries of nature, as far, in all probability, as men have 
.the power of urging them. When the fatal day drew nigh, on which 
the guest must part from his host, he asked permission to bring In's 
daughter to the castle, that they might exchange a last farewell. 
She was introduced with much secresy; and after sonic days, finding 
that her father’s fate was so uncertain, the Baron, with the sage’s 
consent, agreed to give the forlorn maiden refuge in his castle, imp¬ 
ing to obtain from her some additional information concerning the 
languages and the wisdom of the East. Daunischernend, her father, 
left this castle, to go to rcuderi'himself Up to the Vehme-gcricht at 
Fulda. The result is unknown; perhaps he was saved by Baron 
Arnheira’s testimony, perhaps he was given up to the steel and the 
cord. On such matters who dare speak ? 

“ The fair Persian became the wife of her guardian and protector. 
Amid many excellences, she had one peculiarity allied to imprudence. 
She availed herself of her foreign dress and manners, as well as of a 
beauty, which was said to have been marvelfous, and an agility seldom 
equalled, to impose upon and terrify the ignorant German ladies, 
who, bearing her speak Persian and Arabic, were alr&uly disposed 
to consider her as over-elosely connected with unlawful arts. She 
was of a fanciful and imaginative disposition, and delighted to place, 
herself in such colours and circumstances as might confirm their 
most ridiculous suspicions, which she considered only as matter of 
sport. There was no end t8 the stories to which she gave vise. II.v 
first appearance in the castle was said to be highly picturesque, and 
to have inferred something of the marvellous. With the levity of 
a child, she had some childish passions, and while she encouraged the 
growth and circulation of the most extraordinary legends amongst 
eojpe of the neighbourhood, she entered into disputes with persons 
of her own quality concerning ra,*ik and precedence, on which the 
ladies of Westphalia have at all time set great store. This cost her 
her life; for, on the morning of the christening of my poor mother, 
the Barone sgp £rArnJ>eim died suddenly, even wMJe p. splendid com¬ 
pany waRjyfeernbled in the castle clmpel to witness the cereftiony. It 
was belid^hd that she ‘died of poison, administered by the Baroness 
Steinfeldt, with whom she was emrnired in a bitter ouarrel. entered 
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into chiefly on behalf of her friend and companion, the Countess 
Waldstetten.” ” 

“ And the opal gem ?—and the sprinkling with water ? ” said Arthur 
Plmipson. 

■■ “Ah!” replied the young Baroness, “I see you desire to hear the 
rcja truth of my family history, of which you have yet learned only 
the romantic legend.—The sprinkling of water was necessarily had 
recourse to, on my ancestress’s first swoop. As for the opal, I have 
heard that it did indeed grow pale, but only because it id said to bo 
the nature of that noble gem o.n the approach of poison. Some part 
of the quarrel with the Baroness Steiufeldt was about the right of 
the Persian maiden to wear this stone, which an ancestor of my family 
won in battle from the Soldan of Ti ebizond. All these things were 
confused in popular tradition, and the real facts turned into a fairy 
tale.” 

“But you have said nothing,” suggested Arthur PhilipBon, “on- 
on-” 

“ On what ? ” said his hostess. 

“ On your appearance last night.” 

“ Is it possible,” said she, “ that a man of sense, and an English¬ 
man, cannot guess at the explanation which I have to give, though 
not, perhaps^ very distinctly ? My father, you are aware, has been 
a busy man in a disturbed country, and has incurred the hatred of 
many powerful persons. "Lie is, tbrfefore, obliged to move in secret, 
and avoid unnecessary observation. He was, besides, averse to meet 
his brother, the Landamman. I was therefore told, on our entering 
Germany, that I was to expect a signal where and when to ioin Mm, 
—the token was to be a small crucifix of bronze, which had belonged 
to my po*r mother. In my apartment at Grafis-lust I found the 
token, with a note from my father, making mo acquainted with a 
secret passage proper fo sueh places, which, though it had the ap¬ 
pearance of being blocked up, was in fact very slightly barricaded. 
By this I w%s instructed to pass to the gate, make my escape into the 
woods, and meet my father at a place appointed there.” 

“A wild and perilous adventure,” said Arthur. 

“ I have never been so much shocked,” continued the maiden, “ as 
at receiving this summons, compelling me to steal away from my 
kind and affectionate uncle, and go I Knew not whither. Yet com¬ 
pliance was absolutely necessary. The place of meeti*g was plainly 
pointed out. A midnight walk, in the neighbourhood of protection, 
was to me a trifle; but the precaution of posting sentinels at the 
gate might have interfered with my purpose, had I uot mentioned 1% 
to some of my elder cousin% the lliedermans, who readily agrejyl to 
let me pass aud repass unquestioned. But you know my cousins; 
honest and kind-hearted, they are of a rude way of thinking, and as 
incapable of feeling a generous delicacy as—some other persons. — 
(Hero thereavas a glance towards Annette Veilchen.)—‘ They ex¬ 
acted from me, that i should conceal jnySelt and my nurpose from 
Sigismund: and as they are always making sport witMpe simple 
youth, they insisted that I should pass him in such a manner as might 
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induce him to believe that I was a spiritual apparition, and out of 
Ss terrors for supernatural beings they expected to have much 
amusement. I was obliged to secure their connivance at my escape 
op, their own terms; and, indeed, I was too much grieved at the pros¬ 
pect of quitting nay kind uncle, to think much of anything else. Yet 
toy surprise was considerable, when, contrary to expectation, I found 
you on die bridge as sentinel, instead of my cousin Sigismund. Your 
own ideas 1 ask not for.” .. . 

“They were those of a fool,” said Arthur,—“of a thnce-sodden 
fool. Had 1 been ought else, I would have offered my escort. My 
sword——” 

“I could not have accepted your protection,” said Anne, calmly. 
“ My mission was in every respect a secret one. I met my father— 
some intercourse had taken place betwixt him and Rudolph Doimer- 
hugel, which induced him to alter his purpose of carrying me away 
with him last night. 1 joined him, however, early this morning, while 
Annette acted for a time my part amongst the Swiss pilgrims. My 
. father desired that it should not be known when or with whom I left 


my uncle and his escort. I need scarce remind you that I saw you 
in the dungeon.” 

“ You were the preserver of my life,” said the youth—“ the re¬ 
storer of my liberty.” 

“ Ask me not the reason of my silence. I was then acting under 
the agency of others, not undnr mine 'Own. Your escape was 
effected, in order to establish a communication betwixt the Swiss 
without the fortress and the*soldiers within. After the alarm at 
tia Ferette, 1 learned from Sigismund Biederman that a party of 
banditti were pursuing your father and you, with a view to pillage 
and robbery. My father had furnished me with the oceans of 
changing Anne of Geierstein into a German maiden of quality. 1 
set out instantly, and glad I am to have given you a hint which 
might free yon from danger.” 

“ But ray father ? ” said Arthur. 

“ I have every reason to hope he is well and safe,” answered the 
young lady. “ More than I were eager to protect both you and him 
—poor Sigismund amongst the first.—And, now, my friend, these 
mysteries explained, it is time we part, and for ever.” 

“ Part!—and for ever 1 ” repeated the youth, in a voice like a dying 
echo. t 


“ It is our fate,” said the maiden. “ I appeal to. you if it is not 
your duty—I tell you it is mine. You will depart with early dawn 
to Strasburg—and—and—we never meet again.” 

~vyith an ardour of passion which he could not repress, Arthur 
Phiunson threw himself at the feet of the maiden, whose faltering 
tone had clearly expressed that she'felt deeply in uttering the words. 
She looked round for Annette, but Arfeette had disappeared at this 
most critical moment; and her mistress for a second or two was not 
perhaps sorz? ffcr her Sbsfcnce. 

. “ Rjse,”ime wad, “ Arthur—rise. You must not give way to feel¬ 
ings that might be fatal to yourself and me." 
i ' Hear me, lady, before I*bid you adieu, and for ever—the word 
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■of a criminal is heard, though he plead the worst causesI am u- 
belted knight) and the son and hen* of an Earl, whose name has, 
been spread throughout England and France, and wherever valour 
has had fame.” ■ ■ 

• “Alas!" said she, faintly, “I have hut too long suspected what 
fon now tell me—Rise, I pray you, rise." 

“Never till you hear me,” «aid the youth, seizing one of her 
hands, which trembled, but hardly could be said to stru gg le in his 
grasp—" Hear me,” he said, with the enthusiasm of first love, when 
the obstacles of bashfulness and diffidence are Surmounted—“ My 
father and I are—I acknowledge it—hound on a most hazardous 
and doubtful expedition. You will very soon learn its issue for 
good or bad. If it succeed, you shall hear of me in my own charac¬ 
ter—If I fall—I mast—I will—I do claim a tear from Anne of 
Oeiersteiu. If I escape, I hate yet a horse, a lance, and a sword; 
and you shall hear nobly of him yrhom you have thrice protected 
from imminent danger.” 

“ Arise—arise,” repeated the maiden, whose tears began to flow 
fast, as, Struggling to raise her lover, they fell thick Upon bfe head 
and face, “lhave heard enough—to listen to more were indeed 
madness, both for you and myself.” 

“Yet one single word,” added the youth; “ while Arthur hse* a 
heart, it beats for you—while Arthur can wield an arm, it strikes for 
you, and in your cause.’* 

Annette now rushed into the roon^ 

“ A way, away! ” idle cried—“ Schrecfcenwald has returned from 
the village with some horrible tidings, and I fear me he wines this 
wav.” 

Avthuahad started to his feet at the first signal of alarm. 

“ If there is danger near your lady, Annette, there is at least one 
faithful friend by her side.” 

Annette looked anxiously at her mistress. 

“ But Schreckenwald,” she said—“ SehreckenwaUI, your father’s 
steward—his confidant.—O* think better of it —I can hide Arthur 
somewhere.’' 

The noble-minded girl had already resumed her composure, and 
replied with dignity— T ‘ I have done nothing,” she said, “ to ofl'end 
my father. If SchrCckenwald be my father’s steward, he is mj - 
vassal. I hide uo guest to conciliate him. Sit dowa ” (addressing 
Arthur), “and let us receive this man.—Introduce him instantly, 
Annette, and let us hear his tidings—and bid him remember, that 
when he speaks to me Be addresses his mistress.” 

Arthur resumed his seat* still more proud of his choice frogs the , 
noble and fearless spirit displayed by one who had so lately show$~' 
herself sensible to the gentlpst feelings of the female sex. *!■'« 

Annette, assuming counfge from her mistress’s dauntless demeans 
our, clapped>.her^hands together as she left the room, saying, but in 
a k>w*voice, “ I see that after all it is soissthing to be abaruess, if; 
one can assert her dignity coaformingly. How could l^fe so much 
^frightened for this rude miiB ! w 
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CHAPTER XXIH. 

i 1 --Affnlra that walk 

(As they say spirits do) at midnight, bavo 
In them a wilder nature than the business 
That seeks d&uatcb by day. 

Henry VIII., Act V. 

The approach of the steward was now boldly expected by the little 
party. Arthur, flattered at once and elevated by the firmness which 
Anne had shown when this person’s arrival was announced, hastily 
considered the part which he was to act in the approaching scene, 
and prudently determined to avoid all active and personal inter¬ 
ference, till he should observe from the demeanour of Anne that 
such was likely to be useful or agreeable to her. He resumed his 
place, therefore, at a distant part of the board, on which their meal 
had been lately spread, and remained there, determined to act in 
the manner Anne’s behaviour should suggest ns most prudent and 
fitting,—rciling, at the same time, the. most acute internal anxiety, 
by an appearance of that deferential composnre which one of in¬ 
ferior rank adopts when admitted to the presence of a superior. 
Anne, on her part, seemed to prefAire herself for an interview of in¬ 
terest. An air of conscious (Jignity succeeded the extreme agi¬ 
tation which she had so lately displayed, and, busying herself with 
some articles of female work, she also seemed to expect with tran¬ 
quillity the visit, to which her attendant was disposed to attach so 
much alarm. - 

A step was heard upon the stair, hurried and unequal, as that of 
some one in confusion as well as haste; the door flew open, and Ital 
Schreckenwald entered. c 

This person, with whom tha details given to the elder Philipson 
by the Landamman Biederman have made the reader in some degree 
acquainted, was a tall, well-made, soldierly-looking man. Ilis dress, 
like that of persons of rank at the period iii Germany, was more 
varied in colour, more cut and ornamented, slashed and jagged, than 
the habit worn in France and England. The netrer-failing hawk’s 
feather decked'-liis cap, secured with a medal of gold, which served 
as a clasp. His doublet was of buff, for defence, but laid down, as 
it was called in the tailor’s cr£ft, with rich lace on each seam, and 
displaying on the breast a golden chain, the' emblem of his rank in 
the Rwou’s household. He entered with rather a hasty step, and 
busy and offended look, and said, somewhat rudely,—“ Why, how 
now, young lady—wherefore this ? Strangers in the castle at this 
period of night! ” 

- Anne of Geiersteia, t&oqgh she had been long absept from her 
native country, was not .ignorant of its habits ana customs? and 
knew the fLughty manner in which all who were noble exerted 
their authority over their dependants. 

“ Are vo? a vassal of Arnfieim, Ital Schreckenwald, and- do you * 
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speak to the Lady of Anaheim in her own castle with an elevated 
.voice, a saucy look, and bonneted withal ? Know your places tmrf , 
when you have demanded pardon for your insolence, and told your 
errand in such terms as befit your condition and mine, I may listen 
to what you have to say.” 

Schrcckenwald’s hand, in Spite of him, stole to his bonnet, and un¬ 
covered his haughty brow. 

“.Noble lady, he said, in a somewhat*milder tone, “excuse me if 
mv haste be unmannerly, but the alarm is instant. The soldiery 
or the Rhingrave have mutinied, plucked down the banners of their 
master, and set up au independent ensign, which they call the pennon 
of St Nicholas, under which they declare that they will • maintain 
peace with God, and war with all the world. This castle cannot 
escape them, when they consider that the first course to maintain 
themselves must bo to take possession of some place of strength. 
You must up, then, and ride with the very peep of dawn. For the 
present, they are busy with the wine-skins of the peasants; but 
when they wake in the morning, they will unquestionably march 
hither; and you may chance to fall into the hands of those who will 
think of the terrors of the castle of Arnheim as the figments of a 
fairy-tale, and laugh at its mistress’s pretensions to honour and 

u iu impossible to make resistance? The castle is strong,” said 
the young lady, “and*! am unwilling to leave the house of my 
fathers without attempting somewhat iu our defence.” 

“Five hundred men,” said Bclireckenwald, “ might garrison Arn¬ 
heim, battlement and tower. With a less number it were madness 
to attempt to keep such an extent of walls ; and how to get twenty 
sToldiersiogether, I am sure I know not.—So, having now the truth 
of the story, let-me beseech you to dismiss this guest,—too young, I 
think, to be the inmate of a lady’s bower,—and I will point to him 
liio nighest way out of the castle; for this is a strait in which we 
must all be contented with looking to our own safety.” 

“ And whither is it that you propose to go ? ” said the Baroness, 
continuing to maintain, in respect to Ital Schreckcmvald, the com¬ 
plete and calm assertion of absolute superiority, to which the senes¬ 
chal gave way with such marks of impatience, as a fiery steed exhibits 
under the management of a complete cavalier. " 

“ To Strasburg I propose to go,—that is, if it so pieasc you,—with 
such slight escort as I can get hastily together by daybreak. I trust 
we may escape being observed by flic mutineers; or, if we fall in 
with a party of stragglers, I apprehend but little difficulty in forcing 
my way.” 

“And wherefore do you pref§r Strasburg as a place of asylum ?” 

“ Because I trust we shay there meet your excellency’s father, the 
noble Count Albert of Gdlcrstein.” 

“It is w^llj’I^aid the young lady.—“.Fan also, I think, Seignor- 
Phillpson, spoke of directing your course, to Strasburg. If it con¬ 
sist with your convenience, you may avail yourself of use protection 
of my escort as far as that city, where you expect meet your 
father.” 
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ft will readily be believed that Arthur cheerfully bowed Assent to 
a proposal which was to prolong' their remaining in society together ; 
and might possibly, as his romantic imagination suggest^!, afford 
Min an opportunity, on a road beset with dangers, to render some 
service ox importance. - 

Xtal Schreckenwald attempted to remonstrate. 

“Lady!—lady! ”—he said, with some marks of impatience. 

“Take breath and leisure^ Schreckenwald," said Anne, “and you 
will be more able to express yourself with distinctness, and with re¬ 
spectful propriety." 

The impatient vassal muttered an oath betwixt his teeth, and 
answered with forced civility,—“Permit me to state that our case 
requires we should charge ourselves With the care of no one but 
you. We shall be few enough for your defence, and I cannot per¬ 
mit any stranger to travel with us.” 

“ If,” said Arthur, “1 conceived that I was to be a useless encum¬ 
brance on the retreat of this noble young lady, worlds. Sir Squire, 
would %ot induce me to accept her offer. But I am neither child 
nor woman—I am a full-grown man, and ready to show such good 
service as manhood may in defence of your lady." 

“ If we must not challenge your valour and ability, young sir," 
said Schreckenwald, “ who shall answer for your fidelity?" 

“To question that elsewhere,” said Arthur “might be dangerous.” 

But Anne interfered between them. “ We must straight to rest, 
and remain prompt for alarm, perhaps even before the liour of dawn. 
Schreckenwald, I trust to your care for due watch and ward.—You 
have men enough at least for that purpose.—And hear and mark— 
It is my desire and command that this gentleman be accommodated 
with lodgings here for this night, and that he travel with uf? to-mor¬ 
row. For this I will be responsible to my father, and your part is 
only to obey my commands. I have long had occasion to know both 
the young man’s father and himself, who were ancient guests of my 
uncle, the JLandamnmu. On the journey you will keep the youth 
beside you, and use such courtesy to him as your rugged temper 
will permit." 

Ital Schreckenwald intimated his acquiescence with a look of bit¬ 
terness, which it were vain to attempt to describe. It expressed 
Spite, mortification, humbled pride, and reluctant submission. He 
dul submit, however, and ushered young Philipson into a decent 
apartment with a bed, which the fatigue and agitation of the preced¬ 
ing day rendered very acceptable. 

Notwithstanding the ardour with which Arthur expected the rise 
of tlit 1 next dawn, his deep repose, the'fruit of fatigue, held him 
until the reddening of the east, whfcn the voice of Sehreckenwald 
exclaimed, “Up, Sir Englishman, if yop mean to accomplish your 
boast of loyal service. It is time we were in the saddle, and we 
shall tarry ror no sluggards.” 

Arthur was on the floor of the apartment, and dressed, in almost 
an instant. Hot forgetting to put on his shirt of mail, and assume 
whatever weapons seemed most fit to render him an efficient part of. 
^the convoy.[ ’ lie liext hastened to seek out the stable, to hare his 
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horse in readiness; and descending for that purpose into the under 
storey of the lower mass of buildings, he was wandering 1 in search of 
the way which led 4a the offices, when the voice of Annette Veilchen 
softly whispered, “This way, Seignor Philipson; I would speak with 
you.” 

The Swiss maiden, at the same time, beckoned Mm into a small 
room, where he found her alone. 

“Were you not surprised,” she said. If to see my lady queen it so 
over Ital fifchreckenwald, who keeps every other person in awe with 
his stern looks and cross words ? But the air of command seemB so 
natural to her, that instead of being a baroness, she might have been 
an empress. It .must come of birth, I think, after all, for I tried last 
night to take state upon me, after the fashion of my mistress, and, 
would you think it, the brute Schreckenwald threatened to throw mo 
out of the window? But if ever I see Martin Sprenger again, I’ll 
know if there is strength ill a Swiss arm, and virtue in a Swiss quar- 
terstaff.—But here I stand prating, and my lady wishes to see you 
for a minute ere we take to horse.” 

“ Your lady! ” said Arthur, starting; “why did you lose an instant ? 
—why not tell me before?” 

■“ Because I was only to keep you here till she came, and—here 
she is." 

Anue of Geicrstein entered, fully attired for her journey, An¬ 
nette, always willing to do as eh<? would wish to be done by, was 
about to leave the apartment, when her mistress, who liad apparently 
made up her mind concerning what she had to do or say, commanded 
her positively to remain. 

“ I am sure.” she said, “Scignor Philipson will rightly understand 
the feelings of hospitality—1 will say of friendship—which prevented 
my suffering him to be expelled from mv castle, last night, and which 
have determined me this morning to admit of his company on the 
somewhat dangerous road to Straaburg. At the gate of that town 
we part, I to join my father, you to place yourself under the direc¬ 
tion of yours. From that moment intercourse between us ends, and 
our remembrance of each other 1 must he as the thoughts which we 
pay to friends deceased. ” 

r ‘ Tender recollections,” said Arthu^ passionately, “ more dear to 
our bosoms than all we have surviving upon earth.” *• 

“ Not a word in that tone,” answered the maiden? " With night 
delusion should end, and reason awaken with dawning. One word 
more—Do not address me on the roatl; you may, by doing so, expose 
me to vexatious and instilling suspicion, and yourself to quarrels ami 
peril—Farewell, our party is ready to take horse.” 

She left the apartment, where Arthur remained for a moment 
deeply bewildered in grief and disappointment. The patieuee, nay, 
even favour, with which *Anne of Geierstein had, on the previous 
night, listened his passion, had not pi’^p^ed him for the terms of 
reserve and distandfe which she now qdoptpd towards him. He was 
ignorant thftt noble maids, if feeling or passion has Jtfv a moment 
.swayed them from the strict path of principle and dum, endeavour 
to atone for it, by instantly returning, and severely adbfring, to the 
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lino frotn which they have made a momentary departure. lie looked 
mournfully on Annette, who, as she had been In the : room before 
Anne’s arrival, took'the privilege of remaining a tninute after her 
departure; bnt he read no comfort in the glances of the confidant, 
who seemed as much disconcerted as himself. 

“ I cannot imagine what hath happened to her,” said Annette; 
“ to me she is kind as ever, hut to every other person about her she 
plays countess and haronq$s with a witness; and now she is begun 
to tyrannise over her own natural feelings—and—if this be greatness, 
Annette Veilehen trusts always to remain tlie penniless Swiss girl; 
she is mistress of her own freedom, and at liberty to apeak with her 
bachelor when she pleases, so as religion and maiden modesty suffer 
nothing intlie conversation. Oh, a single daisy twisted with content 
into one’s hair, is worth all the opals in India, if they bind us,to tor¬ 
ment ourselves and other people, or hinder us from speakiug our 
mind, when our heart is upon our tongue. But never fear, Arthur; 
for if she has the cruelty to think of forgetting you, you may rely on 
one friend who, while she has a tongue, and Anne has ears, will make 
it impossible for her to do so. ” 

So saying 1 , away tripped Annette, having first indicated to Pliilip- 
son the passage by which he would find the lower court of the castle. 
There Ins steed stood ready, among about twenty others.. Twelve 
of these were accoutred with war saddles, and frontlets of proof, 
being intended for the use of as nt'.iiy cavalifirs, or troopers, retainers 
of the family of Arnheim, whom the" seneschal’s exertions had been 
able to collect on the spur of tlffe occasion. Two palfreys, somewhat 
distinguished by their trappings, were designed for Anne of tleiev- 
stein and her favourite female attendant. The other menials, chiefly 
boys and women-servants, had inferior horses. At a sigiril made, 
the troopers took their lances and stood by their steeds, till the 
females and menials were mounted and in order; they then sprang 
into their saddles and began to move*forward, slowly and with great 
precaution. Schreckemvald led the van, and kept ArthiirT’hihpson 
close beside him. Anne and her attendant were in the centre of the 
little body, followed by the unwarlilte train of servants, while two or 
three experienced cavaliers brought up the rear, with strict orders 
to guard against surprise. 

r On their being put into nfotion, the first thing which surprised 
Arthur was, that the horses’ hoofs no longer sent forth the sharp 
aud ringing sound arising from the collision of iron and flint, and 
as the morning light increased lie could perceive that the fetlock 
and hoof of every steed, his own included, had been carefully wrapped 
around with a sufficient quantity of wool do prevent the usual noise 
whicn accompanied their motion’s. Ijfc was a singular thing to behold 
the passage of the little body of cavalry down the rocky road which 
led from the castle, unattended with the hviise which we are disposed 
to consider as inseparable from the motions of lionw. the absence of 
which seemed to give a pecliliar and almost an unearthly appearance 
to the cavahmde. 

They pasfcd in this manner the winding path which led from the 
castle of Arfiheim to the adjacent villa;re. which, as was the ancient 
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feudal custom, lay so near the fortress that its inhabitants, when 
summoned by tlicir lord, could Instantly repair for its defence. But 
it was at present occupied by very different inhabitants, the mutinous 
soldiers of the lthingrave. When the party from Arnbeim approached 
the entrance of the Tillage, Schreckenwald made a signal to halt, 
which was instantly obeyed by bis followers. - HP then rode forward 
in person to reconnoitre, accompanied bv Arthur Philipson, both 
moving with the utmost steadiness and precaution. The deepest 
.silence prevailed in the deserted streets. Here and there a soldier 
was seen, seemingly designed for a sentinel, hut uniformly fast asleep. 

“The swinish mutineers!” said Schreckenwald; “a fair night- 
watch they keep, and a beautiful morning’s rouse would I treat them 
with, were not the point to protect yonder peevish wench.—Halt 
thou here, stranger, while I ride back and bring them on—there is 
no danger.” 

. Schreckenwald left Arthur as he spoke, who, alone in the street 
of a village filled with banditti, though they were lulled into tem¬ 
porary insensibility, had no reason to consider his case as very com¬ 
fortable. The chorus of a wassel-song, which some reveller was 
trolling over in his Bleep, or, in its turn, the growling of some vil¬ 
lage eur, seemed the signal for an hundred ruffians to start up around 
him. But in the space of two*or three minutes the noiseless caval¬ 
cade, headed by Ital Schreckenwald; again joined him, and followed 
their leader, observing the utmost precaution not to give an alarm. 
All went well till they reached the far Iter eml of tlio village, where, 
allhough the Baaren-hnuter 1 who kept guard was as drunk as his 
companions on duty, a largo shaggy dog which lay beside him was 
more vigilant. As the little troop approached, the animal sent forth 
a ferocious *l'ell, loud enough to have broken the rest of the Seven 
Sleepers, and which effectually dispelled the slumbers of its master. 
The soldier snatched up liis carabine arid fired, he knew not well at 
what, or for jvliat reason. The hifll, however, struck Arthur’s horse 
mnler him, and, as the .animal fell, the sentinel rushed forward to 
kill or make prisoner the rider. 

’ “ Haste on, haste on, men of Arnheim! care for nothing but the 
young ludv’s safety,” exclaimed the loader of the band. 

“Stay, 1 command you;—»id the stranger on your lives!”—said 
Anne, in a voice which, usually gentle and meek, she now made 
heard by those around her like the note of a silver clarion. “I will 
not stir till ho is rescued.” 9 

Schreckenwald had already spurred his horse for flight; hut per¬ 
ceiving Anne’s reluctance to "follow him, he dashed back, and seizing 
a horse, which, bridled and saddled, stood picketed near him,*4le 
threw the reins to Arthur Philipson; and pushing his own horse, at 
the same time, betwixt the Englishman and the soldier, he forced 
the latter to quit the hold he had on his person. In an instant 
Philipson was tagaki mounted, when, seizing* a battle-axe which 
hung nt flic saddle-bow of his new sfceed,«he struck down the stag¬ 
gering sentinel, who was endeavouring again to Beize uj^on him. 

i Hunrtn-lMuUr ,—ho of the Bear’* hid*,—a nickname for a Genian prlvti|i soldier. 
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The whole troop then rode off at a gallop, for the alarm began to 
grow general in the village j some soldiers were Been coming oat 
of their quarters, and others were beginning to get upon horseback:. 
Before Sdireekenwald and his party had ndden a mile, they heard 
more than once the sound of bogles; and when, they arrived upon- 
the summit of an eminence commanding a view of the village, tlieir 
leader, who, during the retreat, had placed-himself in the rear of 
his company, now halte<f to reconnoitre the enemy they had left be¬ 
hind them. There was bustle and confusion in the street, but there 
did not appear to be any pursuit} so that Selireckenwald follower 
his route down the river, with speed and activity indeed, but with so. 
ranch steadiness at the same time, as not to distress the slowest 
horse of his party. 

When they had ridden two hoursjor more, the confidence of their 
leader was so much augmented that he ventured to command a halt 
at the edge of a pleasant grove, which served to conceal their num¬ 
ber, whilst both riders and horses took scgpe refreshment, for which 
purpose forage and provisions had been borne along with them. 
Ital Schreckenwald having held some communication with the 
Baroness, continued to offer their travelling companion a sort of 
surly civility. He invited him to partake of hia own mess, which 
was indeed little different from that which was served out to the 
other troopers, but was seasoned with Ujglass of wine from a more 
choice flask. 

“ To your health, brother*” he said; “if you tell this day’s story 
truly, you will allow that I was a true comrade to you two hours 
since, in riding through the village of Arnheim." 

“ I will never deny it, fair sir,” said Philipson, “ and I return you 
thanks for your timely assistance; alike, whether it Sprang from 
your mistress’s order or your own good-will.” 

“ Ho ! ho! my friend,” said Schreckenwald, laughing, “ you are a 
philosopher, and can try conclusions while your liorsp lies rolling 
above you and a Baareu-liauter aims his sword at your throat?— 
Well, since your wit hath discovered so much, I care not if you know 
that I should not have had much scruple to sacrifice twenty such* 
smooth-faced gentlemen ns yourself, rather than the young Barones^ 
of Arnheim had incurred the slightest danger.” ' 

“ The propriety of the sentiment," said Philipson, “ is so undoubt¬ 
edly correct, that 1 subscribe to it, even though it is something dis¬ 
courteously expressed towards myself.” 

In making this reply, the young man,, provoked at the insoleuce 
of Sehreckenwald’s manner, raised his voice a little. The circum- 
stftneo. did not escape observation, for'km the instant, Annette Yeii- 
chen stood before them, with her-mistress’s commands on them both 
to speak in whispers, or rather to be ^together silent. 

“ Say to your mistress that I am mute, said Philipson. 

“ Our mistress, the Baroness, says,” continued Ahuette 4 with air 
emphasis,on the title,-to which she began to ascribe some talismanic 
influence—“ the Baroness, I tell yon, says, that silence much com 
cerns omr safety, for it were most hazardous to draw upon tills little 
fugitive! oar tv the notice of 4nv passengers who mav pass along the 
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road during the necessary halt; and so, sirs, it is the Baroness’s re¬ 
quest that you will continue the exercise of your teeth as fast os 
you can, and forbear that of your tongues tdl you are in a safer 
condition.” 

f “ My lady is wj^,” answered Ital Schreckenwaid, “ and heir maiden 
ra witty. I drMgMistress Annette, in a cup of Rudersheimer, to 
the continuance"of her sagacity and of your amiable liveliness of 
disposition. Will it please you, fair mistress, to pledge me iu this 
generous liquor ? ” 

Out, thou German wine-flask!—Out, thou eternal swill-flagon! 
t.—Heard you ever of a modest maiden who drank wine before she 
laid dined?” 

“ Remain without the generous inspiration then," said the Ger¬ 
man, “ and nourish thy satirical vein on sour cider or acid whey.” 

A short space having been allowed to refresh themselves, the 
little party again mounted their horses, and travelled with such 
speed, that long before noon they arrived at the strongly fortified 
town of Kehl, opposite to Sfcrasburg, on the eastern bank of the 
Rhine. 

It is for local antiquaries to discover whether the travellers crossed 
from Kehl to Strasburg by the celebrated bridge of boats which at 
present maintains the communication across the river, or whether 
they were wafted over by some other mode of transportation. It is 
enough that they passed in safety, anahad landed on the other side, 
where—whether she dreaded that he might forget the charge she had 
given him, that here they were to separate, or whether she thought 
that something more might be said in the moment of parting — 
the young Baroness, before remounting her liorse, once more ap¬ 
proached Arthur Philipson, who too truly guessed the tenor of what 
she had to say. • 

“ Gentle stranger,” she said, “ I must now hid you farewell. But 
first let me ask'if you know whereabouts you are to seek your 
father?” 

“In an inn called the Flying Stag,” said Arthur, dejectedly; “hut 
'Where that is situated in this large town, I know not.” 

I “ Do you know the place, ltal Schreckenwaid ? ” 

* “I, young lady?—Not 1—I know nothing of Strasburg and its 
inns. I believe most of our party are as ignorant as I an^.” 

“You and they speak German, I suppose,” said the Baroness, 
drily, “and can make inquiry more easily than a foreigner? Go, 
sir, and forget not that Immunity to the stranger is a religious duty.” 

With that shrug of the shoulders which testifies a displeased .mes¬ 
senger, Ital went to make son* inquiry, and, iu his absence, brieftts 
it was, Anne took an opporturfity ter say apart,Favewoll!—Fare¬ 
well ! Accept this token of friendship, and wear it for my sake. 
May you be happy! ” 

f ller slender ftngeft propped into his hand * very small parcel, 
lie turned to thank her, but she was already at some distance; and 
fvJhreckenwald, who had taken his place by liis side, said in i*s harsh 
voioe. “ Come, Sir Squire, I have found ouUyour place of reii%javous, 
aud I have but little titne to play the gentleman-ushei;. ” 
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He then rode on; and Philipson, mounted on liis military charger, 
followed him in silence to the point where a large street joined, or 
rather crossed, that which led from the quay on which they had 
landed. ... 

“ Yonder swings the Flying Stag,” said Ital, pointing to an ini'* 
mense sign, which, mounted on a huge wooden frame, crossed 
almost the whole breadth of the street. “ Your intelligence can, X 
think, feitrdly abandon you, with such a guide-post in your eye.” 

So saying, he turned his horae without further farewell, and rode 
back to join his mistress and her attendants. ^ 

Philipson’s eyes rested on the same group for a moment, when h% 
was recalled to a sense of his situation by the thoughts of his father; 
and, spurring his jaded horse down the cross street, he reached the 
hostelrie of the Flying Stag. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

-I was, I must confess, 

• Great Albion’* Queen in former golden days; 

But now mischance liatli trod my title down. 

And will) dishonour laid me on the ground ; 

Where 1 must take '"Hie seat unt9 my fortune, 

And to my humble seat conform myself. 

1 Iltnry VI., -Tort I IT. 

Tin; hostelrie of the Flying Stag, in Slrasburg, was, like every inn 
in the empire at that period, conducted with much the same dis¬ 
courteous inattention to the wants and accommodation of the guests, 
as that of John Mengs. But the youth pnd good looks of Arthur 
PhiJipson, circumstances which seldom or never fail to produce some 
effect where the fair are concerned, prevailed upon a,short, plump, 
dimpled, blue-eyed, fair-skinned yungfrau, the daughter of the land¬ 
lord of the Flying Stag (himself a fat old man, pinned to the oaken- 
chair iu the stuM), to carry herself to the young Englishman with a 
degree of condescension which, in the privileged race to which she, 
belonged, was little short pf degradation. She not only put her liglt'jj 
buskins and her pretty ankles in danger of being soiled by tripping 
across the'yard to point out an uuoccupicd stable, but, on Arthur's 
inquiry after liis father, condescended to recollect that such a guest 
as be described had lodged in the house last night, and had said he 
expected to meet there a young person, bis fellow-traveller. 

I will send him out to you, fair siiy’ said the little yungfrau, with 
a smile, which. If things of the Aind are to be valued by their rare 
occurrence, must have been reckoned inestimable. 

She was as good as her word. In & few instants the elder Plnlip- 
son entered the stable* mid folded bis son in biii,ornis. 

“ My son—my dear sond ” said the Englishman, his qsu&l stoicism' 
bvukeiiLlown and melted by natural feeling and parental tenderness, 
—“ W J.eome to me at al(, tunes—welcome, in a period of doiibt am 
dange^--and most welcome of all, iu a moment which forms the very 
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crisis of our fate. In a few hours I shall know wliat vvc may expect 
from the Duke of Burgundy.—Hast thou the token ?” 

Arthur’s band first sought that which was nearest to his heart, 
both in the literal and allegorical sense—the small parcel, namely, 
#hieh Anne had given him at parting. But he recollected himself 


so strangely lost and recovered at La Feretta 
j “ It hath run its own risk since von saw it,” he observed to his father, 

* nnd so have I mine. I received hospitality at a castle last night, and 

• behold a body of lanz-knechta in the neighbourhood began in the 
^"Corning to mutiny for their pay. The inhabitants fled from the castle 

to escape their violence, and, as we passed their leaguer in the grey of 
the morning, a drunken Baareh-hauter shot my poor .horse, and I 
was forced, in the way of exchange, to take ’up with his heavy 
Flemish animal, with its steel saddle, and its clumsy chnffron.” 

“ Our road is beset with perils,” said his father. “ I too have 


ever, obtained a safe escort to conduct me to the Duke’s camp near 
Dijon; and I trust to have an audience of him this evening. Then 
jf our last hope should fail, we will seek “the seaport of Marseilles, 
hoist sail for Candia or for IUiodcs, an|J spend our lives in defence 
Vf Christendom, since we may no longer fight for England.” 

Arthur heard these ominous words without reply; but they did 
not the less sink upon his heart, deadly as the doom of the judge 
which secludes the criminal from society and nil its joys, aud con¬ 
demns him to an eternal prison-house. The bells from the cathedral 
began to toll St this instant, and reminded the eider Philipson of the 
ihity of hearing mass, whioh was said at all hours iu some one or 
btlicr of the separate chapels which ye contained in that magnificent 
"jiile. His son,followed, on an intimation of his pleasure. 

In approaching tire access to this superb cathedral, the travellers 
found it obstructed, as is usual in Catholic countries, by the number 
t‘1K mendicants of both sexes, who crowded round the entrance to 
*uivc tho worshipper^ an opportunity of discharging the duty of alms- 
jAving, so positively enjoined as a chief observance of their Church. 
The Englishmen extricated themselves from their importunity by 
^bestowing, as is usual, on such occasions, a donative of small coin 
upon Ahose who appeared most needy, eg most deserving of their 
charity. One tall woman stood on the steps dose to the door, aud 
Extended her hand to the elder Philipson, who, struck with her ap¬ 
pearance, exchanged for a pieefi of silver the copper coins which ft? 
r hnd been distributing amongst others. 

“A marvel!” she said, in the JSuglisli language, but in a tone cal¬ 
culated only to be heard by him alone, although his son also caught 
the sound and seflse •♦what she said—“ Ay, a miracle!—An English¬ 
man still Possesses a silver piece, and can afford to bestow it on the 
'/pgor!" . , \ , 

Arthur was sensible that his father started somewhat at thi voice 
or words, which bore, even in his ear, something of deeper ;inport 
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than the observation of on ordinary mendicant. But after a glance 
,at the female who thus addressed him, his father passed onwards 
Into the body of the church* and was soon engaged in attending to 
the solemn ceremony of the mass, as it was performed hy a priest at 
the altar of a chapel, divided from the main body of the splendid 
edifice, and dedicated, as it appeared from the image over the altar 
to Saint George; that military Saint, whose real nistory is so ob¬ 
scure, though his popular legend rendered him an object of peculiar 
veneration during the feudal ages. The ceremony Was begun aryl 
finished with all customary forms. The officiating priest, with m> 
attendants, withdrew; and though some of the few worshippers wJj« 
had assisted at the solemnity remained telling their heads, and occu¬ 
pied with the performance of their private devotions, far the greatei 
part left the chupel to visit other shrines, or to return to the prose¬ 
cution of their secular affairs. 

But Arthur Philipson remarked that, whilst they dropped off out 
after another, the tall woman who had received his father’s aims 
continued to kneel near the altar; and he was yet more surprised t< 
see that his father himself, who, be bad many reasons to know, was 
desirous to spend in the ehurch no more time than the duties of de 
votiou absolutely claimed, remained also on his knees, with his eyes 
resting on the form of the veiled devotee (such she seemed from hei 
dress), as if his own motions were to guided hy hers. By no ider 
which occurred to him was Arthur able to form the least cmijeetort 
as to his father’s motives-, he only knew that he was engaged in ; 
critical and dangerous negotiation, liable to influence or interruption 
from various quarters, and that political suspicion was so generally 
awake both in France, Italy, and Flanders, that the most importani 
agents were often obliged to assume the most impenetrable disguises 
in order to insinuate themselves without suspicion into the count rie: 
whore their services were required. Louis XI., in particular, wbos< 
singular policy seemed in some 1 ’degree to give a character to th« 
age in which he lived, was well known to have disguised his prmcipa 
erai&saries and envoys in the fictitious garbs of mendicant monks 
minstrels, gipsies, ami other privileged wanderers of the meanest 
description. 

Arthur concluded, therefore, that it was not improbable that tin, 
female might, like themselves, be something more than her dres: 
imported; and he resolved to observe hia father's deportment toward: 
her, and regulate his own actions accordingly. A hell at last an 
nouneed that mass, upon a more splendid scale, was about to b< 
celebrated before the high alter of the cathedral itself, and its sount 
withdrew from the sequestered chapel of St George the few wh< 
had remained at the shrine of tb* military saint, excepting the fathe< 
and son, ami the female penitent who kneeled opposite to them' 
When the last of the worshippers had retired, the female arose ant 
advanced towards the,,elder Philipson, who, folding bis arms on hit 
bosom, and stooping.his betid, in an attitude of obeisanceVhich hit 
son had[«ierer before seen him assume, appeared rather to wait whqj 
she ha<f to say than to propose addressing her. 

Thei^j was a pause. Four lamps, lighted before the shrine of the 
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saint, cast a dim radiance on his armour and steed, represented as 
be was in the act of transfixing with his lance tho prostrate dragon, 
whose outstretched wings ana writhing neck were in part touched 
by their beams.. The rest of the chapel was dimly illuminated by the 
autumnal sun, which could scarce find its way through the stained 
panes of the small lanceolated window, which was its only aperture 
to the open air. The light fell doubtful aniLgloomy, tinged with the 
various hues through which it passed, upon tue stately, yet somewhat 
broken and dejected form of the female, and on those of the meian- 
'i'oly and anxious father, and his son, who, with all the eager interest 
of youth, suspected and anticipated extraordinary consequences from 
?,o singular an interview. 

At length the female approached to the same side of the shrine 
with Arthur and his father, as if to be more distinctly heard, without 
being obliged to raise the slow solemn voice in which she had spoken. 

*■ 1 >o you here worship," she said, “ the St George of Burgundy, or 
the St George of merry England, the flower of chivalry ? ” 

“ I serve,” said Piiilipson, folding His hands humbly, on his bosom, 
'■ the saint to whom this chapel is dedicated, and the l>eity with whom 
I hope for his holy intercession, whether here or in my native 
country.” 

“ Ay—yon,” said the female, “ even you ean forget—you, even you, 
who liavo been numbered among the mirror of knighthood—can for¬ 
get, tJiat you have worshipped in tho r^ral fane of Windsor—that you 
nave there bent a gartered knee, whcre.kings and princes kneeled 
around you—you can forget this, and make your orisons at a foreign 
shrine, with a heart undisturbed with the thoughts of what you have 
been,—playing, like some poor peasant, for bread and life during 
the day that glasses over you.” 

“ Lady,” replied Piiilipson, “ in my proudest hours, I was, before 
the Being to whom I preferred my prayers, but ns a worm in the 
dust -In ilis eyes 1 am now neitHbr less nor more, degraded as I 
may be in th3 opinion of my fellow-reptiles.” 

“ I low canst thou think "thus ?” said the devotee: “and yet it is 
well with tliee that thou canst. But what have thy losses been, com¬ 
pared to mine! ” 

l tfhe put her hand to her brow, and se%med for a moment over¬ 
powered by agonising’ recollections. 

Arthur pressed to his father's side, and inquired, in if tone of in¬ 
terest which could not he repressed, “ Father, who is this iadj ?—Is 
it my mother ? ” 

“No, my son,” answered Philipson;—“peace, for the sake of all 
you hold dear or holy! ” 

The singular female, however, •heard both the question and 
answer, though expressed in a whisper. 

* “Yes,” she said, “young man—1 am—I should say I was—wour 
'pother; the mo$heii*the protectress, of all tfca*was noble in Eng* 
land—I ath Margaret of*Anjou.” * . 

Arthur sank on his knees before the dauntless widow of HAury the 
Sxth, who so long, and in suck desperate circumstances, upield, by 
unyielding courage and deep policy, the milking cause of hew feeble 
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husband; and who, If she occasionally abused victory by-cruelty anil 
revenue, had made some atonement by the indomitable resolution 
■with which Bhe had supported the fiercest storms of adversity. Ar¬ 
thur had been bred in devoted adherence to the now dethroned line 
of Lancaster, of Which his father was one of the most distinguished 
supporters; and his earliest deeds of arms, which, though unfor¬ 
tunate, were neither obscure nor ignoble, had been done in theii 
cause. With an enthusiasm belonging to his age and education, he 
in the same instant flung his bonnet on the pavement, and knelt rt 
the feet of his ill-fated sovereign. , f,-. 

Margaret threw back the veil which concealed those noble due 
majestic features, which even yet,—though rivers of tgars had fur¬ 
rowed her cheek,—though care, disappointment, ddihcstic grief, and 
humbled pride, had qucuched the fire of her eye, and wasted the 
smooth dignity of her forehead,—even yet showed the remains oi 
that beauty which once was held unequalled in Europe. 'flic 
apathy with which a succession of misfortunes and disappointed 
hopes had chilled the feelings of the unfortunate Princess, was for a 
moment melted by the sight of the fair youth’s enthusiasm. She 
abandoned one hand to him, which ho covered with tears and kisses, 
and with the other stroked with maternal tenderness his curled locks, 
as shc endeavoured to raise him from, the posture he bad assumed. 
His father, in the meanwhile. Shut the door of the chapel, and placed 
ms back against it, withdrawing himself thus from the group, as ii 
for the purpose of preventing any stranger from entering, during a 
scene so extraordinary. 

“ And thou, then,” said Margaret, in a voice where female tender 
ness combated strangely with her natural pride of rank, and with al! 
the calm, stoical indifference induced by the intensity* of her per¬ 
sonal misfortunes; “ thou fan- youth, art /he last scion of the lioblt 
stem, so many fair boughs of which have fallen in our hapless cause 
Alas, alas! what can 1 do for thtfe ? Margaret has not even a bless 
mg to bestow! So wayward is, her fate, that her benedictions arc. 
curses, and she has but to look on vou and wish yon well, to insim 
your speedy and utter ruin. I—I have been the fatal poison-tree 
whose influence has blighted and destroyed all the fair plants that 
arose beside and around me, and brought death upon every one, .yJi 
am myself uuable to find it! ” 

“ Noble find royal mistress,” said the elder Englishman, “let no! 
your princely courage, which has borne such extremities, he dis 
niuycd, now that they arc passed over, and that a chance at least o: 
happier times is approaching to you and'to England.” 

‘To England, to me, noble Oxford!’’ said the forlorn and widower 
Queen.-—“If to-morrow’s sun could place me once more on the 
throne of England, could it give hack to me what I have lost ? 1 
speak not of wealth or power—they are as nothing in the balance— 
I speak not of the hosts of noble mends who have fallen in defenct 
of me and mine—Somerset# Percys, Staffofds, Cliffords—they have 
found tl eir place in fame, in the annals of their country—I speak 
not of Liy husband, be lays exchanged the state of a suffering saint 
upon eprth for that of a glorified feint in Heaven—Eut O, Oxford! 
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my son—my Edward!—Is it possible for me to look on this youth, 
and not remember that thy countess and 1 on the same night gave 
birth to two fair boys ? llow oft wo eudeavoured to prophesy their 
future fortunes, and to persuade ourselves that the same constella¬ 
tion which shone on their birth would influence their succeeding 
life, and hold a friendly and equal bias till they reached some des¬ 
tined goal of happiness and honour! Tluf Arthur lives; but, alas! 
my Ed ward, horn under the same auspices, fills a bloody grave! ” 
She wrapped her head in her mantle, as if to stifle the complaints 
and groans which maternal affection poured forth at these cruel 
recollections. Philipson, or the exiled Earl of Oxford as we may 
now terjfi him, distinguished in those changeful times by the steadi¬ 
ness with Which he had always maintained liia loyalty to the line of 
Lancaster, saw the imprudence of indulging his sovereign in her 
weakness. t’ 

“Royal mistress,” he said, “life’s journey is that of a brief win¬ 
ter's day, and its course will rim on, whether we avail ourselves of 
its progress or no. My sovereign is, I trust, too much mistress of 
herself to suffer lamentation for what is piissed to deprive her of the 
power of using the present time. I am here in obedience to your 
cnmmnud; 1 am to see Burgundy forthwith, and if I find him pliant 
to the purpose to which wc would turu him, events may follow which 
will change into gladness qpr present mourning. But we must use 
our opportunity with speed as well*as zeal. Let mo know, then, 
madam, for what reason your Majcsty.liatli come hither, disguised 
and in danger ? Surely it was not merely to weep over this young 
mail that the higli-miuued Queen Margaret left her father's court, 
disguised herself in mean attire, and came from a place of safety to 
one of doubrt at least, if not of danger ? ” 

“ You mock me, Oxford,” said the unfortunate Queen, “ or you 
deceive yourself, if you think you still serve that Margaret whose 
word was ngver spoken without a\casou, and whose slightest action 
was influenced by a motive. Alas! I am no longer the same firm 
and rational being The feverish character of grief, while it makes 
one place hateful to me, drives me to another in very impotence and 
impatience of spirit. My father’s residence, thou sayst, is safe; but 
is it tolerable for such a soul as mine? • Can one who lias been dc- 

{ wived of the noblest mid richest kingdom of Europe— one who has 
ost hosts ol‘noble friends—one who is a widowed eonsoft, a childless 
mother—one upon whose head Hcavoji hath poured forth its last 
vial of unmitigated wrath— can she stoop to he the companion of a 
weak old man, who, in sonnets and in music, in mummery and folly, 
in harping and rhyming, find* a comfort for all that poverty has ♦hat 
is distressing; and what is still wwrse, even a solace in all that is 
ridiculous and contemptible ? ” 

“Nay, with your leave, inadatn,” said her counsellor, “blame not 
the good King! il 4 «d, because, persecuted l»y fortune, he has been 
able to find out for lifmself humbler sources-of solace, which your 
prouder spirit is disposed to disdain. A contention among his inin- 
str.els has for him the aniinationof a knightly combat; anti a crown 
of flowers, twined by his troubadmtrs, and graced by their sohnets, he 
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accounts a valuable compensation for the diadems of Jerusalem, of 
Naples, and of both Sicilies, of which he only possesses the empty 
titles.” 

“ Speak not to me of the pitiable old man,” said Margaret: “ sunk 
below oven the hatred of his worst enemies, and never thought wor¬ 
thy of anything more than contempt. I tell thee, noble Oxford, I 
have been driven nearly r rnad with my forced residence at Aix, in the 
paltry circle which he calls his court. My cars, tuned as they now 
are only to sounds of affliction, are not so weary of the eternal tink¬ 
ling of harps, and squeaking of rebecks, and snapping of castanets— 
my eyes are not so tired of the beggarly affectation of court cere¬ 
monial, which is only respectable when it implies wealth*and ex¬ 
presses power—as rny very soul is sick of the paltry ambition which 
can find pleasure in spangles, tassels, and trumpery, when the reality 
of all that is great and noble bath passed away. No, Oxford, if I am 
doomed to lose the last cast wliieh fickle fortune seems to offer me, 
I will retreat info the meanest convent in the Pyrenean lulls, and at 
least escape the insult of the idiot gaiety of my father.—Let him 
pass from our memory as from the page of history, in which his 
name will never be recorded. 1 have much of more importance 
both to hear and to tell—And now, my Oxford, what news from 
Italy ? Will the Duke of Milan afford us assistance with his coun¬ 
sels, or with his treasures ? ” 

“With his counsels willingly, madam; hut how' you will relLli 
them 1 know not, since he„reconimeuds to us submission to our 
hapless fate, and resignation to the will of Providence.” 

“ 'Hie wily Italian! Will not, then, Galensso advance any part of 
his hoards, or assist a friend, to whom he hath in ids time full often 
sworn faith?” o 

“ Not even the diamonds which I offeredjo deposit in his hands,” 
answered tlm Earl, “ could make him unlock his treasury to supply 
us with duents for onr enterprises- Yet he said, if Charles of Bur- 
guudy should think seriously of au exertion in our favour, s uch was 
his regard for that great prince, and his deep sense of vour majesty V 
misfortunes, that he would consider what the state of itis exchequer, 
though much exhausted, and the condition of his subjects, though 
, impoverished by taxes and. talliagos, would permit him to advance 
in your behalf”' 

“ The double faced hypocrite! ” said Margaret. “ If the assistance 
of the princely Burgundy lends ns a chance of regaining what is our 
own, then he will give us some paltry parcel of crowns, Unit our re¬ 
stored prosperity may forget his indifference to our adversity! - But 
wfcfti or Burgundy ? I have ventured hither to tell you what 1 have 
learned, ami to hear report of your proceedings—a tiusty watch pro¬ 
vides for the secresyof our interview^ Mv impatience to see you 
brought me hither iu this mean disguise. 1 have a small retinue at 
a convent a mile beyond,the town—l have had mur Arrival watched 
by the faithful Lambert—and now I come t'6 know your Hopes or 
your IVr.iX, and to tell you rny own.” 

‘‘ ttoynf lady,” said the Jvu l, “ ] have not seen the Duke. You 
know bi-rtemper to l>e wilful, suddetw, haughty,-and unpersuadable. 
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If lie can adopt the calm end sustained policy which the times re¬ 
quire, I little doubt his obtaining full amends of Louis, his sworn 
enemy, and even of Edward, his ambitious brother-in-law. But if he 
continues to yield to extravagant fils* of passion, with or without 
provocation, he may hurry into a quarrel with the poor but hardy 
Helvetians, and is likely to engage in a perilous contest, in which 
he cannot be expected to gain anything, while he undergoes a chance 
. of the most serious losses.” „ 

“Surely,” replied the Queen, “he will not trust the usurper 
Edward, even in the very moment when he is giving the greatest 
proof of treachery to his alliance ? ” 

“In^what respect, madam?” replied Oxford. ♦‘The news yon 
allude to has not reached me.” 

“ llow, my lord? Am I then the first to tell you, that Edward of 
Fork has crossed the sea with such an artny, as scarce even the 
renowned Henry V., my father-in-law, ever transported from France 
to It aly ? ” 

“ >So much 1 have indeed heard was expected,” said Oxford; “and 
I anticipated the effect as fatal to our cause.’’ 

“Edward is arrived,” said Margaret, “and the traitor and usurper 
hath sent defiance to Louis of France, and demauded of him the 
crown of that kingdom as his own right—that crown which was 
placed on the head of my unhappy husband, when he was yet a child 
in the cradle.” • # 

“it is then decided—the English are in France !” answered Ox¬ 
ford, in a tone expressive of the deepest anxiety.—“ And whom 
brings Edward with him on this expeditum?” 

“AD—all the bitterest enemies of our house and cause—The false, 
the traitorous, the dishonoured George, whom he call* Duke of 
Clarence*- the blood-drinker, Richard—the licentious Hastings— 
1 Inward— Stanley—inword, the leaders of all those traitors whom 
I would not name, unless by d^ing so my curses could sweep them 
from thejfnce. of the earth.” 

“ And—I tremble to ask,” said the Earl—“ Does Burgundy pre¬ 
pare to join them as a brother of the war, and make common cause 
with this Yorkisli host against King Louis of France’” 

“ By my advices,” replied the Queen, “and they are both private 
and sure,"besides that tl ey are confirmed by the bruit of comuyyi 
fame- No, my good Oxford, no! ” 

“ For that nmv the Saints he praised! ” anaweved Oxford. “ Ed¬ 
ward of York—1 will not malign ovtyi an enemy—is a bold and fear¬ 
less leader—But he is. neither Edward the Third, nor the heroic 
Black Prince—nor is he that fifth Henry of Lancaster, under whom 
I won my spurs, and to wRose lineage the thoughts of his giorious 
memory would have made me*faithful, had my plighted vows of 
allegiance ever permitted #me to entertain a thought of varying, or 
of defection. Let Edward engage in war with Louis without the 
aid of BurgsnoK* op which he lias mdnn&i. Louis is indeed no 
hero, but he is a cautious and skilful •general, move to be dreaded, 
perhaps, in these politic days, than if Charlemagne could again raise 
•the Orifiamme, surrounded tjy Roland*and all his palatins. Louis 
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will not hazard such fields as those of Creasy, of Poictiers, or of 
A gin court. With a thousand lances from Haiuault, and twenty 
thousand crowns from Burgundy, Edward shall risk the loss of Eng¬ 
land, while he is engaged in a protracted struggle for the recovery 
of Normandy and Guienue. But what are the movements of Bur- 

5 » 




e has menaced Germany,” ; 
unployed in overrunning Lc 


1 said Margaret, “ and his troops are 
now employed in overrunning Jjorraine, of which he has seized the 
principal towns and castles.” 

“ Where is Ferrand de Vaudemont—a youth, it is said, of courage 
and enterprise, aud claiming Lorraine in right of his mother, Yolande 
of Anjou, the sister of your grace?” 

“Fled,” replied the Queen, “into Germany or Helvetia.” 

“ Let Burgundy beware of him,” said the experienced Earl; “ for 
should the disinherited youth obtain confederates in Germany, and 
allies among the hardy Swiss, Charles of Burgundy may find him a 
far more formidable enemy than he expects. We arc strong for the 
present, only in the Duke r s strength, and if it is wasted in idle aud 
desultory efforts, our hopes, alas! vanish with his power, even if he 
should he found to have the decided will to assist us. My friends in 
England are resolute not to stir without men and money from Bur¬ 
gundy.” 

“ It is a fear," said Margaret, “ but not our worst fear. I dread 
more the policy of Louis, who, unless my espials have grossly deceived 
me, has even already proposed a secret peace to Edward, offering 
with large sums of money to purchase England to the Yorkists, and 
a truce of seven years.” 

“ It cannot be,” said Oxford. “ No Englishman, commanding such 
an army as Edward must now lead, dares for very shame to retire 
from France without a manly attempt to recover his lost provinces.” 

“Such would have been the thoughts of & rightful prince,” said 
Margaret, “ who left behind him an obedient and faithful kingdom. 
Such may not be the thoughts of this Edward, misnamed FJau- 
tagenet, base perhaps in mind as in blood, since they say his renl 
father was one Blackburn, an archer of Middiebnm—usurper, at 
least, if not bastard—such will not be his thoughts . 1 Every breeze 
that blows from England will bring - with it apprehensions of dcfec- 
tkn amongst those over wlioia he has usurped authority. He will 
not sleep in pe 9 .ee till he returns to England with those cut-throats, 
whom he relics upon for the defence of his stolen crown. He will 
engage in no war with Louis, for Louis will not hesitate to soothe 
his pride by humiliation—to gorge his avarice and pamper his vol¬ 
uptuous prodigality by sums of gold—and I fear muen we shall soon 
hear or' the English army retiring from France with the idle boast, 
that they have displayed their bannrfrs once more, for u week or two, 
in the provinces which were formerly thty'r own.” 

“ It the more becomes us to be speedy in moving Burgundy to 
decision,” replied Oxford; “ and for that purpose ! post to pijon. 


1 The iAiicaetrian party threw tlie imputation of bastardy (which tvaa totally un¬ 
founded) upon*Edward IV. 1 , 
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Such an army os Edward’s cannot be transported over the narrow 
seas in several weeks. The probability is, that they must winter in 
France, even if they should nave truce with King Louis. With a 
thousand Hainault lances from the eastern part of Flanders, I eau be 
soon in the North, where we have many friends, besides the assur- 
ame of help from Scotland. The faithrjA West will rise at a signal 
—n Clifford can be found, though the mountain mistB have hid liim 
tu.m Richard's researches—the Welsh will assemble at the rallying- 
word of Tudor—the Red Rose raises its head once more—and so, 
God save King Henry! ” ' 

“ Alas! ” said the Queen—“ But no husband—no friend of mine 
—the son but of my mother-in-law by a Welsh chieftain—cold, they 
say, and crafty—But be it so—let me only see Lancaster triumph, 
and obtain revenge upon York, and I will die contented! ” 

“It is then your pleasure that I should make the proffers ex¬ 
pressed by your Grace’s former mandates, to induce Burgundy to 
stir himselr iu our cause ? If he learns the proposal of a truce be¬ 
twixt Franee and England, it will sting sharper than aught I can 
say.” 

“Promise all, however,” said.the Queen. “I know his inmost 
soul—it is set upon extending the dominions of his House in every 
direction. For this he has seized Gueldres—for this lie now over- 
nuns and occupies Lorraine—for*tlus he covets such poor rem¬ 
nants of Provcnco as my father still calls his own. With such aug¬ 
mented territories he proposes to exchange his ducal diadem for an 
arched crown of independent sovereignty. ; Tell the Duke, Margaret 
can assist his views—tell him that my father Renfi shall disown the 
opposition made to the Duke’s seizure of Lorraine—He shall do 
more—he shall declare Charles his heir in Provence, with my ample 
consent—tell him the ofd man shall cede his dominions to him upon 
the instant that his Ilainaulter# embark for England, some small 
pension d(Slucted to maintain a concert of fiddlers and a troop of mor- 
n'ce-dancers. These are Bend’s only earthly wants. Mine are still 
fewer—Revenge upon York, and a speedy grave!—For the paltry 
gold which we may need, thou hast jewels to pledge—For the other 
conditions, security, if required.” • «» 

“ For these, madam, I can pledge my knightly word, in addition 
to your royal faith; and if more is required, my son sflall be a host¬ 
age with Burgundy.” 

“ Oh, no—no ! ” exclaimed the dethroned Queen, touched by, per¬ 
haps, the only tender feeling which repeated and extraordinary mis¬ 
fortunes had not chilled into insensibility,—“ Hazard not the me of 
the noble youth—he that is the liwt of the loyal and faithful House 
of Vere—he that should have been the brother-in-arms of my beloved 
Edward—he that had so nearly been his companion in a bloody ana 
untimely grave! „©o not involve this poov child in these fatal in- 
triguesf which* have been so baneful to bis family. Let him go with 
me. Him at least I will shelter from danger whilst 1 live, and pro¬ 
vide for when I am no more.” • 

•‘‘Forgive me, madam,” said Oxford, with the firmness which dis¬ 
tinguished him. “ My son, as you jleign to recollect,-i% a De Wtre, 
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destined, perhaps, to be the last of his name. Fall he may, bat It 
must not be without honour. To whatever dangers his duty and 
allegiance call him, be it from sword or lance, axe or gibbet, to 
these he must expose himself frankly, when his doing so can mark 
his allegiance. His ancestors have shown him how to brave them 
all.” 

“ True, true,” exclaimed the unfortunate Queen, raising her ai-ms 
wildly,—“all must perish—all that have honoured Lancaster—all 
that have loved Margaret, or whom she has loved. The destruction 
must be universal—the yonng must fall with the old—not a lamb of 
tlie scattered flock shall escape!" 

“ For God’s sake, gracious madam,” said Oxford, “ compose your- 
self! —I hear them knock on the chapel door.” 

“ It is the signal of parting,” saiu the exiled Queen, collecting 
herself. “ Do not fear, noble Oxford, I am not often thus; but bow 
seldom do 1 see those friends, whose fuces and voices can disturb 
the composure of my despair 1 Let me tie this relic about thy neck, 
good youth, and fear not its evil influence, though yon receive it 
from an ill-omened hand. It was my husband’s, blessed by many a 
prayer, and sanctified by many a holy tear ; even my unhappy hands 
cannot pollute it. I should have bound it on my Edward s bosom 
on the dreadful morning of Tewkesbury fight; but he armed early 
—went to the field without seeing me, and all my purpose was 
vain.” * 

She passed a golden chain round Arthur’s neck as she spoke, which 
contained a small gold crucifix of rich but barbarous manufacture. 
It had belonged, said tradition, to Edward the Confessor. The 
kuock at the door of the chapel was repeated. 

“ We must not tarry,” said Margaret; “ let us part here—you for 
Dijon—I to Aix, my abode of unrest in Provence. Farewell—we 
may meet in a better hour—yet how can 1 hope it ? Thug I said on 
the morning before the fight of St Albans—thus on the dark dawn¬ 
ing of Towtou—thus on the yet more bloody field of Tewkesbury— 
ami what was the event? Yet hope is a plant which cannot be 
rooted out of a noble breast till the last heart-string crack as it is 
"lulled away.” •* 

So saying, she passed through the chapel door, and mingled in the 
miscellaneous assemblage of personages who worshipped or indulged 
their curiosity, or consumed their idle hours amongst the aisles of 
the cathedral. 

Plplipson and Ids son, both deeply impressed with the singular in¬ 
terview which had just taken place, returned to their'inn, where they 
found a pursuivant, with the Dukd'of Burgundy’s badge and livery, 
who informed them, that if they were the English merchants who 
were carry ing wares o| value to the court of the Duke, he had orders 
to afford them the countenance of his escort and inviolable character. 
Under his protection they set out from Strasburg; but such was the 
uncertainty of the Duke of Burgundy’s motions, and such the numer¬ 
ous obstacles which occurred to interrupt tlioir journey, in a country 
disturbed by tbe constant passage of troops ana preparation for, war, 
that it was eyening on the second day ere they reached the plain 
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near Dijou, on which the whole, or great part of his power, lav en¬ 
camped. 


CHAPTER X£V. 

Urns said the Duke*—Tims did the Duke infer. 

Richard JIl. 

The eyes of the elder traveller were well accustomed to sights of 
martial splendour, yet even he was dazzled with the rich and glorious 
display or the Burgundian camp, in which, near the walls of Dijon, 
Charles, the wealthiest prince in Europe, had displayed his own ex¬ 
travagance, and encouraged his followers to similar profusion. Thu 
pavilions of the meanest officers were of Bilk aud samite, while those 
of the nobility and great leaders glittered with cloth of silver, cloth 
of gold, variegated tapestry, and other precious materials, which in 
no other situation would have been employed as a cover from the 
weather, but would themselves have been thought worthy of the most 
careful protection. The horsemen and infantry who mounted guard, 
were arrayed in the richest aud most gorgeous armour. A beautiful 
and very numerous train of artillerjfewas drawn up near the entrance 
of the camp, and in its commander, Phiiipson (to give the Earl the 
travelling name to which our readers are accustomed) recognised 
Henry Colvin, an Englishman of inferior birth, but distinguished for 
his skill in conducting these terrible engines, which had of late come 
info general use in war. The banners and pennons which were dis¬ 
played by%very knight, baron, and man of rank, floated before their 
tents, ana the owners of these transitory dwellings sat at the door 
half-armed, and enjoyed the military contests of the soldiers, in 
wrestling, pitching the bar, and other athletic exercises. 

Long rows of the noblest horses were seen at picquet, prancing and 
tossing their heads, as impatient of the inactivity to which they were 
confined, or were heard neighing over the provender, which was 
spread plentifully before them. 'The soldiers formed joyous groups 
around the minstrels and strolling jugglers, or were engaged i*» 
drinking parties at the sutlers’ tent; others strolled abput with folded 
arms, casting their eyes now and then to the sinking sun, as if desir¬ 
ous that the hour should arrive whichjsvould put an end to a day un¬ 
occupied, and therefore (odious. 

At length the travellers reached, amidst the dazzling varieties of 
this military display, the paVilion of the Duke In mseif, beforPTrliich 
floated heavily in tlie evening breeze, the broad and rich banner, in 
which glowed the armorial* bearings and quarterings of a prince, 
Duke of six provinces, and Count of fifteen counties, who was, from 
his poyer, his disposition, and the sucees# which seemed to attend 
his enterprises, the general dread of Europe’. The pursuivant made 
himself known to some of the household, and the Englishmen were 
immediately received with courtesy, thoifgh not such as to draw atten¬ 
tion upon them, and conveyed to a neighbouring tent, the residence 
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of a general officer, which they were given to understand was des¬ 
tined for tliciv accommodation, and where their packages accordingly 
were deposited, and refreshments offered them. 

“ As the camp is filled,” said the domestic who waited upon them, 
“ with soldiers of different nations and uncertain dispositions, the 
Duke of Burgundy, for tjie safety of your merchandise, has ordered 
you the protection of a Regular sentinel. In the mean time, be in 
readiness to wait on his Highness, seeing you may look to be pre¬ 
sently sent for.” 

Accordingly the elder Philipson was shortly after summoned to 
the Duke’s presence, introduced by a back entrance into the ducal 
pavilion, and into that part of it which, screened by close curtains 
aud wooden barricades, formed Charles’s own separate apartment. 
The plainness of the furniture, and the course apparatus of the Duke’s 
toilet, formed a strong contrast to the appearance of the exterior of 
the pavilion ; for Charles, whose character was in that as in other 
things, far from consistent, exhibited in his own person during war 
an austerity, or rather coarseness of dress, and sometimes of manners 
also, which was more like the rudeness of a German lanz-knecht, 
than the bearing of a prince of exalted rank; while, at the same 
time, he encouraged and enjoined a great splendour of expense and 
display amongst his vassals and courtiers, as if to he rudely attired, 
and to despise every restraint, jiven of ordinary ceremony, were a 
privilege or the sovereign alone. Yet when it pleased him to assume 
state iu person and manners, rone knew better than Charles of Bur¬ 
gundy how he ought to adoni and demean himself. 

Upon his toilet appeared brushes and combs, which might have 
claimed dismissal as past the term of service, overworn hats find 
doublets, dog-leashes, leather-belts, and other such paltry articles; 
amongst which lay at random, as it seemed, the great diamond called 
Sanei,—the three rubies termed the Three Brothers of Antwerp,— 
another great diamond called the Lamp of Flanders, am\ other pre¬ 
cious stones of scarcely inferior value and rarity. This extraordinary 
display somewhat resembled the character of the Duke himself, who 
mixed" cruelty with justice, magnanimity with meanness of spirit, 
economy with extravagance, and liberality with avarice: being, in 
feet, consistent in nothing excepting in bis obstinate determination 
to follow the opinion he had once formed, in every situation of things, 
and through ail variety of risks. 

In the midst of the valueless and inestimable articles of his ward¬ 
robe and toilet, the Duke or Burgundy called out to the English 
traveller, “Welcome, Ilerr Philipson—welcome, you of a nation 
whose 4 raders are princes, and their merchants the mighty ones of 
the earth. What new commodities have you brought to gulfuB with ? 
You merchants, by St George, are a wily generation.” 

“Faith, no new merchandise I, my lord, answered the elder Eng¬ 
lishman ; “ I bring but tfce commodities which I Showed your High¬ 
ness the last time I communicated with you, in the hope of r a poor 
trader, that your Grace may find them more acceptable upon a review, 
than when you first saw the^o.” 

“It is well, Sir—Pbilipville, I think they call you?—you are a 
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simple trader, or you take me for a silly purchaser, that yon think to 
gull me with the same wares which I fancied not formerly. Change 
of fashion, man—novelty—is the motto ofrcommerce; your Lancaster 
wares have had their day, and 1 have bought of them like others, and 
was like enough to have paid dear for them too. York is all the vogue 
now." 

“ It may be so among the vulgar,” said line Earl of Oxford; “ but 
for souls like your Highness, faith, honour, and loyalty, are jewels 
which change of fancy, or mutability of taste, cannot put out of 
fashion.” 

“ Why, it may be, noble Oxford,” said the Duke, “that I preserve 
in my secret mind some veneration for these old-fashioned qualities, 
else now should I have such regard for your person, in which they 
have ever been distinguished? But my situation is painfully urgent, 
and should I make a false step at this crisis, I might break the pur¬ 
poses of my whole life. Observe me, Sir Merchant. Here haR come 
over your old competitor, Blackburn, whom some call Edward of York 
and of London, with a commodity of bows and bills such as never 
entered France since King Arthur’s time; and he offers to enter 
into joint adventure with me, or, in plain speech, to make common 
cause with Burgundy, till we smoke out or his earths the old fox 
Louis, and nail his hide to the stable-door. In a word, England in¬ 
vites me to take part with.him against my most wily and inveterate 
enemy, the King of France; to rid myself of the chain of vassalage, 
and to ascend into the rank of independent princes;—how think you, 
noble Earl, can I forego this seducing temptation ? ” 

“ You must ask this of some of your counsellors of Burgundy," said 
Oxford; “ it is a question fraught too deeply with ruin to my cause, 
for me to <five a fair opinion on,it.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Charles, “I ask thee as an honourable man, 
what objections you see to the course proposed to me? Speak your 
mind, and speak it freely.” * 

“ My lord, I know it is in your Iliglmess’s nature to entertain no 
doubts of the facility of executing anything which yon have once 
determined shall be done. Yet, though this prince-like disposition 
may in some cases prepare for its own success, and has often done so, 
tliere are others, in which persisting in cur purpose, merely because 
we have once willed it, leads not to success, but to ruin. Look, there¬ 
fore, at this English army ; winter is approaching, whdre are they to 
he lodged ? how are they to be victualled ? by whom are they to be 
paid ? Is your Highness to take all the expense and labour of fitting 
them for the summer calnpaign ? for, rely on it, an English army 
never was, nor will be, fit for service, till they have been out c#*their 
own island long enough to accustom them to military duty* They fere 
men, I grant, the fittest for soldiers in the world; but they are not 
soldiers as yet, and must be trained to become such at your Highness’s 
expense.” 

“ Be It so,” said Cfiarles; “ I think .the Low Countries can find 
food for the beef-consuming knaves for a few weeks, and villages 
fqr them to lie in, and officers to train tl^ir sturdy limbs to war, and 
provost-marshals enough to reduce their refractory spirit to discipline.” 
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“ Wliat happens next?” said Oxford. “ You inarch to Paris,add 
to Edward’s usurped po.wer another kingdom; restore to him all the 
possessions which England?"ever had in Prance, Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou, Gascon)', and all besides—Can you trust this Edward when 
you shall have thus fostered his strength, and made him far stronger 
than this Louis whom yo?i have united to pull down? ” 

“ By St George, I will i»ot dissemble with you! It is in that very 
point that my doubts trouble me. Edward is indeed my brother-in- 
law, but 1 am a man little inclined to put my head under my vgife’s 
girdle.” 

“ And the times,” said Philipson, “ have too often shown the in 
efficiency of family alliances, to prevent the most' gross breaches of 
faith.” 

“ You say well, Earl. Clarence betrayed his father-in-law; Louis 
poisoned his brother—Domestic affections, pshaw! they sit warm 
enough by a private man’s fireside, but they cannot come into fields 
of battle, or princes’ halls, where the wind blows cold. No, my alli¬ 
ance with Edward by marriage were little succour to me in time of 
need. I would as soon ride an unbroken horse, with no better bridle 
than a lady’s garter. But what then is the result ? lie wars on Louis; 
whichever gains the better, I, who must be strengthened in their 
mutual weakness, receive the advantage—the Englishman slay the 
French with their cloth-yard shafts, and- the Frenchmen, by skir¬ 
mishes, waste, weaken, and destroy the English. With spring I take 
the field with an army superior to both, and then, St George for Bur¬ 
gundy ! ” 

“And if, in the meanwhile, your Highness will deign to assist, 
even in the most trifling degree, a cause the most honourable that 
ever knight laid lance in rest for,—a moderate sum of mVmey, and a 
small body of llaiuault lances, who may gam both fame and'fortuue 
by the service, may replace the injured heir of Lancaster in the pos¬ 
session of his native and rightful dominion.” 

“ Ay, marry. Sir Earl,” said the Duke, “ you come roundly to the 
point; but we have seen, and indeed partly assisted at, so many turns 
betwixt York and Lancaster, that we have some doubt which in tin* 
side i.o which Heaven has given the right, and the inclinations of the 
people the effectual power ;*we are surprised into absolute giddiness 
by so many extraordinary revolutions of fortune as England. has 
exhibited.” 

“ A proof, my lord, that tln-se mutations are not yet ended, and 
that your generous aid may give to the better side an effectual turn 
of advantage.” 

“ AhVi lend my cousin, Margaret of ‘Anjou, my arm to dethrone 
my wife’s brother ? Perhaps he deserves small good-will at my hands, 
since he and his insolent nobles have been urging me with remon¬ 
strances, and even tiu^ats, to lay aside all my own important affairs, 
and join Edward, forsoofh, in his knight-errant l*xp<fdition against 
Louis. I will march againstLouis at my own time, aud not sooner; 
and, by Saint George, neither island king, nor island noble shall 
dictate to Charles of Burgufidy. You are fine conceited companions, 
youEugliah of both sides, that think the matters of your own bedlam 
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island are as interesting 1 to all the world as to yourselves. But 
neither York nor Lancaster; neither brother Blackburn, nor cousin 
Margaret of Anjou, not with John tie Vere*to back her, shall gull me. 
Men lure no hawks with empty hands.” 

Oxford, familiar with the Duke’s disposition, suffered him to ex¬ 
haust himself in chafing, that any one sbouki pretend to dictate bis 
course of conduct, and, when he was at length silent, replied with 
calmness—“ Do I live to hear the noble Duke of Burgundy, the 
■mirror of European chivalry, say, that no reason has been shown to 
■him for an adventure where a helpless queen is to be redressed—a 
■?oyal house raised from the dust? Is there not immortal las and 
honour—the trumpet of fame to proclaim the sovereign, who, alone in 
a degenerate age, has united the duties of a generous knight with 
those of a princely sovereign-” 

The Duke interrupted him, striking him at the same time on the 
shoulder—“ And King Read’s five hundred fiddlers to tune their 
cracked violins in my praise! and King Rend himself to listen to 
them, and say, ‘Well fought Duke—well played fiddler! ’ I tell thee, 
John of Oxford, when thou aud I wore maiden armour, such words 
as fame, honour, los, knightly glory, lady’s love, and so forth, were 
good mottoes for our snow-white shields, and a fair enough argu¬ 
ment for splintering lances—Ay, and in tilt-yard, though somewhat 
old for these fierce follies? I wouldwcopard my person in such a 
quarrel .yet, as becomes a knight of tuc order. But when we come 
to ilaying down of crowns, and enibaflcing of large squadrons, we 
must have to.propose to our subjects some substantial excuse for 
plunging them in war; some proposal for the public, good—or, by 
St George for our own private advantage, which is the same thing. 
This is the course the world runs, and Oxford, to tell the plain truth, 
I mean to hold the same "bias.” 

“ 1 leaven forbid that I should expect your Highness to act other¬ 
wise than with a view to your subjects’ welfare—the increase, that is, 
as your Grace happily expresses it, of your own power and dominion. 
Tin* money we require is not in benevolence, but in loan ; and Mer- 

f aret is willing to deposit these jewels, of which I think your Groce 
nows the value, till she shall repay the sum which your friendship 
may advance iti her necessity.” * * 

“ Tin. ha !”said the Duke, “ would our cousin make g pawnbroker 
of us, and have us deal with her like a Jewish usurer with his 
debtor?—Yet, in faith, Oxford, we may need the diamonds, for if 
this business were otherwise feasible, it is possible that 1 myself 
must become a borrower to aid my cqpsiivs necessities. .Miave 
applied to the States of the Duchy, who are now sitting, uudtfxpecl, 
as is reasonable, a large supply. But there are restless beads and 
close hands among them, and they may be niggardly—So place the 
jewels on the 4ab|e*in the meanwhile—Well, gav 1 am to be no suf¬ 
ferer hr purse* by thbrfeat of knight-errantry which you propose to 
me, still princes enter not into war witho&t some view of advantage ?” 

“Listen to me, noble sovereign. You are naturally bent to unite 
tKe great estates of your father, and those you have acquired by 
your own arms, into a compact and firm Dukedom -•” 
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“ Call it kingdom,” said Charles, “ it is the worthier word.” 

“ Into a kingdom, of which the crown shall sit as fair and even Ot 
your Grace's brow as tbat'Of France on your present suzerain, Louis.' 

“ It needs not such shrewdness as yours to descry that such is m 3 
purpose,” said the Duke; “ else, wherefove am I here with helm oj 
my head, and sword bsr my side? And wherefore are my treopf 
seizing on the strong jmices in Lorraine, and chasing before then 
the beggarly De Vaudemont, who has the insolence to claim it as 
his inheritance ? Yes, my friend, the aggrandisement of Burgundy 
is a theme for which the Duke of that fair province is bound to fighl 
while he can put foot in stirrup. ” 

“But think you not,” said the English Earl, “since you allow me 
to speak freely with your Grace, on the footing of old acquaintance- 
ship, think you not that in this chart of your dominions, otherwise 
so fairly bounded, there is something on the southern frontier which 
might be arranged more advantageously for a King of Burgundy ? ” 
“ I cannot guess whither you would lead me,” said the Duke, look¬ 
ing at a map of the Duchy and his other possessions, to which the 
Englishman had pointed his attention, and then turning his broad 
keen eye upon the face of the banished Earl. 

“ I would say,” replied the latter, “ that, to so powerful a prince 
as your Grace,* there is no safe neighbour but the sea. Here is Pro¬ 
vence, which interferes betwixt f:on and the Mediterranean; Provence 
mth its princely harbours, and fertile corn-fields, and vineyards. Were 
it not well to include it in your map of sovereignty, and thus touch 
the middle sea with one hand, while the other rested on the soa-coast 
of Flanderd ? ” 

“ Provence, said you ? ” replied the Duke, eagerly; " why, man, 
my very dreams are of Provence. I cannot smell an orange but it 
reminds me of its perfumed woods and bowers, its olives, citrons, and 
pomegranates. But how to frame,pretensions to it? fahame it were 
to disturb fiend, the harmless old man, nor would it become a near 
relation. Then he is the uncle of Louis ; and most probably, faM'"!*: 
liis daughter Margaret, or perhaps in preference to her, heo»j..-.i 
named the French King his heir.” 

“ A better claim might be raised up in your Grace’s own person,” 
aaid the Earl of Oxford, “ If you will afford Margaret of Anjou the 
succour she Requires by me.” 

“Take the aid thou reqnirest,” replied the Duke; “take double 
the amount of it in men and money ! Let me but have a claim upon 
Provence, though thin as a single thread ,of thy Queen Margaret's 
hair, and let me alone for % twisting it into the tough texture of a 
quadrtijdo cable.—But I am a fool to listen to the dreams of one, 
who, ruined himself, can lose litfie by holding forth to others the 
most extravagant hopes.” * 

Charles breathed high, and changed complexion as,he spoke, 
“lam not such a person, my Lord Duke,” said the Earl. S? Listen 
to me—Bend is broken with' years, fond of repose, and too poor to 
maintain his rank with the necessary dignity; too good-natured, or 
too feeble-minded, to lay farther imposts on bis subjects; weary of 
con ten ding with bad fortune, and desirous to resign his territories-—■" 
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“ His territories! ” said Charles. 

“Yes, all he actually possesses; and the much moi-e extensive do¬ 
minions which he has claim to, but which hure passed from his sway.” 

“ You take away my breath! ” said the Duke. “ Bend resign 
Provence! and what says Margaret—the proud, the high-minded 
^largaret—will she subscribe to so humiliating a proceeding ? ’’ 

“For the chance of seeing Lancaster trijjnnpu in England, she 
would resign, not only dominion, but life itself. And iu truth, the 
Sacrifice is less than it may seem to be. It is certain that, when Bend 
viies, the King of France will claim the old man’s county of Provence 

i back Margaret’s 



t 1 "It is just," said diaries; “ it is undeniable! I will not hear of 
its being denied or challenged—that is, when once it is established 
in our own person. It is the true principle of the w r ar for the public 
good, that none of the great fiefs be suffered to revert again to the 
crown of France, least of all while it stands on a brow so astucious 
and unprincipled as that of Louis. Burgundy joined to Provence— 
a dominion from the German Ocean to the Mediterranean! Oxford 
—thou art my better angel! ” 

“ Your Grace must, however, reflect,” said Oxford, “ that honour¬ 
able provision must be made for King Rene.” 

“Certainly, man, certainly^ he shall have a score of fiddlers and 
jugglers to play, roar, and recite to Win from morning till night. 
He shall have a court of Troubadours, wh^shalldo nothing but drink, 
flute, and fiddle to him, and pronounce arrests of love, to be confirmed 
or reversed by an appeal to himself, the supreme lloi tC Amour. 
And Margaret shall also be honourably sustained, in the manner you 
taaypoiut outJ’ 

“ That will be easily settled,” answered the English Earl. “ If our 

I ttempts on England succeed, she will need no aid from Burgundy, 
f she fails, she retires into a cloistef* and it will not be long that she 
pill need the honourable maintenance which, I am sure, your Grace’s 
fcener<isity will willingly assign her.” 

- ‘ ^ ..questionably,” answered Charles; “ and on a scale which will 
become us both;—hut by my halidome, John of Vere, the abbess 
-^tto whoso cloister Margaret of Anjou shall retire, will have an un¬ 
governable penitent under her charge. Well do 1 know her; and, 
ffir Earl, I will not clog our discourse by expressing any dRubts, that, 
if she pleases, she can compel her father to resign his estates to 
whomsoever she will. She is like my bniche, Gorgon, who compels 
whatsoever hound is eoupled*with her to go Jhe way she chooses, or 
strangles him if he resists. So has Mayjfiret acted with lirai 
ple-miuded husband, and 1 am a warmth at her father, a fool of a dif¬ 
ferent cast, must of necessity equally tractable. 


I think I could 


have matched her,—though my very neck aches at the thought of the 
-struggles we should lywe had for mastery. But fou. look grave, be¬ 
cause I jest with the pertinacious temper of my unhappy cousin .” 

J “ My lord,” said Oxford, “ whatever are or have been the defects 
-ytf ray mistress, she is in distress, and almo|t in desolation. She is 
sovereign, and your. Highness’s cousin not the less.” 
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“Enough Raid, Sir Earl,” answered the Duke. u Let_us speak 
seriously. Whatever we may think of the abdication of King Rend, 
I fear we shall find it difficult to make Louis XI. see the matter as 
favourably as we do. He will hold that the county of Provence is a 
male fief, and that neither the resignation of Rene, nor the consent 
of his daughter, can prevent its reverting to the crown of France, at 
the King of Sicily, as they call him, hath no male issue.” 

“ That, may it please'J’our Grace, is a question for battle to decide: 
and your Highness has successfully braved Louis fora less important 
stake. All I can say is, that if your Grace’s active assistance enables: 
the young Earl of Richmond to succeed in his enterprise, you shall 
have the aid of three thousand English archers, if old John of Oxfor. / 
for want of a better leader, were to bring them over himself. 

“ A noble aid,” said the Duke; “ graced still more by him who 
promises to lead them. Thy succour, noble Oxford, were precious 
to me. did you but come with your sword by your side, and a single 
page at your back. I know you well, both heart and head. But let 
us to this gear; exiles, even the wisest, are privileged in promises, 
and sometimes—excuse me, noble Oxford—impose on themselves ns 
well as on their friends. What are the hopes on which you desire 
me again to embark on so troubled and uncertain an ocean, as these 
civil contests of yours? " 

The Earl of Oxford produced a schedule, and explained to tlic 
Duke the plan of his expedition, to be backed by au insurrection oi 
the friends of Laneast er, of which it is ouough to say, that it was bold 
to the verge of temerity ; but yet so well compacted and put together, 
as to bear in those times of rapid revolution, and under a leader ol 
Oxford’s approved military skill and political sagacity, a strong ap¬ 
pearance of probable success. 

While Duke Charles mused over the particulars otan enterprise 
attractive and congenial to his own disposition,—while he counted 
over the affronts which he ha -1 received from his brother-in-law. 
Edward IV., the present opportunity for taking a signal revengd! 
and the rich acquisition which lie hoped to make in Provence by the 
cession in his favour of Rene? of Anjou and his daughter, the English¬ 
man failed not to press on his consideration the urgent necessity of 
suffering no time to escape. \* 

“ The accomplishment of this scheme,” he said, “ demands the ut¬ 
most promptitude. To have a chance of success, I must he in Eng¬ 
land, with your Grace’s auxiliary forces, before Edward of York can 
return from France with Ms army.” 

“ And having come,hither,” said Ilia Duke, “our worthy brother 
v *: 1 Uyx.iii no hurry to return again, lie will meet with black-eved 
Freiicp women and rub^-coloured French wine, aud brother BUick- 
burn is no man to leave such commodities in a hurry.” 

“ My Lord Duke, I will speak truth of my enemy. Edward is in¬ 
dolent and luxurious n when things are easy abound him, hut let him 
feel the spur of necessity, and he become* as 1 eager ns y> pampered 
steed. Louis, too, who seldom fails in finding means to accomplish 
ends, is bent upon determining the English King to recross the sea 7 - 
f here fore, speed, noble Prince—speed is the soul of your enterprise’ 
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“ Speed! "said the Duke of Burgundy,—“ Why, I will go with you, 
and see the embarkation myself; and tried, approved soldiers you 
shall have, such as are nowhere to found save in Artois aiid 
Hainault.” 

“ But pardon yet, nobk| Duke, the impatience of a drowning wretch 
urgently pressing for assistance.—When shall we to the coast of 
Flanders, to order this important measure 7” 

“ Why, in a fortnight, or perchance a week, or, in a word, so soon 
as I Bhall have chastised to purpose a certain gang of thieves and 
robbers, who, as the scum or the caldron will always be uppermost, 
have got up into the fastnesses of the Alps, and from thence annoy 
our frontiers by contraband traffic, pillage, and robbery.” 

“ Your Highness means the Swiss confederates ? ” 

“ Ay, the peasant churls give themselves such a name. They are 
a sort of manumitted slaves of Austria, an.d, like a ban-dog, whose 
chain is lvoken, they avail themselves of their liberty to annoy and 
rend whatever comes in their way.” 

“I travelled through their country from Ttaly,” said the exiled 
Earl, “ and 1 heard it was the purpose of the Cantons to send envoys 
to sojjeit peace of your Highness.” 

‘‘Peace!” exclaimed Charles_"A proper sort of peaceful pro¬ 

ceedings those of their embassy have been! Availing themselves of 
a mutiny of the burghers of La Ferette, the first garrison town which 
they entered, they stormeathe wallrifscized on Archibald de Ilagen- 
baeli, who commanded the place on rr^- part, and put him to death 
in the market-place. Such an insult must be punished. Sir John de 
Verc: and if you do not see me in the storm of passion which it well 
deserves, it is* because l have already given orders to hang up the 
base runagates who call themselves ambassadors.” 

“ For God’s sake, noble Duke,” said the, Englishman, throwing 
himself at Charles’s feet—“ tor your own characier, for the sake of 
the peace of Christendom, revoke Such an order if it is really given ! ” 
“What means this passion?” said Duke Charles.—“What are 
these men’s lives to thee, excepting that the consequences of a war 
may delay your expedition for a few days ? ” 

“May render it altogether abortive,” said the Earl: “nay, must 
needs do so.—Hear me, Lord Duke. l,was with these men on ig 
part of tlieir journey." 

“You! ” said the Duke—“you a companion of the^paltry Swiss 
peasants? Misfortune has sunk the pride of English nobility to a 
low ebb, when you selected such associates! ” 

“ 1 was thrown amongst them by acciden|f’ said the Earl. “ Some 
of them are of noble blood, #nd are, beajtfcs, men for ijiniifi f rr ~~ 
able intentions I ventured to constitute myself their warrant.” 

“ On my honour, my Lord of Oxford, you graced them highly, and 
mono less, in interfering between the Swiss and myself! Allow me 
to say that I camlevccnd, when, in deference %> past friendship, I 
permit yon to spgnk t<* me of your own^Englisli affairs. Mcthinks 
you might well spare me your opinion upon topics with which you 
have no natural concern. ” , 

“My Lord of Burgundy,”replied Oxford, “I followed your banner 
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to Paris, and had the good-luck to rescue you in the fight at Mount 

L’Hery, when you were beset by the French men-at-arms-” 

“ We have not forgot it,” said Duke Charles; “ and it is a sign 
that we keep the action in remembrance, that you have been suffered 
to stand before us so long, pleading the cause of a set of rascals, 
whom we are required ,to spare from the gallows that groans for 
them, because forsooth 'dhey have been the fellow-travellers of the 
Earl of Oxford! ” 

“ Not so, my lord. I ask tlieir lives, only because they are upon a 
peaceful errand, and the leaders amongst them, at least, have no ac¬ 
cession to the crime of which you complain.” 

The Duke traversed the apartment with unequal steps iu much 
agitation, his large eyebrows drawn down over liis eyes, his hands 
clenched, and his teeth set, until at length he seemed to take a re¬ 
solution. He rung a handbell of silver, which stood upon his tablo. 

“ Here, Contay, he said to the gentleman of his chamber .who 
entered, “ are these mountain fellows yet executed ? ” 

“No, may it please your Highness; but the executioner waits 
them so soon as the priest hath confessed them.” 

“Let them live,” said the Duke. “We will hear to-morSftw in 
what manner they propose to justify their proceedings towards us.” 

Contay bowed and left the apartment; then turning to the Eng¬ 
lishman, the Duke said, with anjndcscribable mixture or haughtiness 
with familiarity and even kindness, but having his brows cleared, and 
his looks composed,—“ We are uow clear of obligation, my Lord of 
Oxford—you have obtained life for life—nay, to make up some 
inequality which there may be betwixt the value of the commodities 
bestowed, you have obtained six lives for one. I will, therefore, pay 
no more attention to you, should you again upbraid me with the 
stumbling' horse at Mont L’llery, or your own achievements on that 
occasion. Most princes are contented with privately hating' such 
men as have rendered them extraordinary services-—'!/eel no such 
disposition—I only detest being reminded of having Cad occasion 
for them.—Pshaw! I am half-choked “with the effort of foregoing 
my own fixed resolution.—So ho ! who waits there r Bring me to 
drink.” 

. An usher entered, bearing a large silver flagon, which, instead of 
Mine, was filled with tisanne, slightly flavoured by aromatic herbs. 

“lam so 1 hot and choleric by nature," said the Duke, “that our 
leeches prohibit me from driuking wine. But you, Oxford, are bound 
by no such regimen. CJet tliec to thy countryman, Colvin, the gene¬ 
ral of our artillery. tW commend* thee to his custody and hospi¬ 
talise 'tWjifia-morrow, whidj^ must be a busy day, since 1 expect to 
receive the answer of these wiseacres of the Dijon assembly of 
estates; and have also to hear (thanks to your lordship’s interfer¬ 
ence) these miserable Swiss envoys, as they call themselves. Well, 
no more on't—Goofi-night. You may oommuninjate/reely with Col¬ 
vin, who is, like yourself, sin old Lancastrian.—Bat hark ■ye, not a 
word respecting Provence—not even iu your sleep—Contay, conduct 
this English gentleman to^ Colvin’s tent-. He knows my pleasure.ro- 
apecting him.” . 
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“ Su please your Grace,” answered Coni ay, “ I left the English 
gentleman’s son with Monsieur tie C!olvin k ” 

“ Wliat! thine own son, Oxford ? And with time here ? Why did 
you not tell me of him ? Is ho a true scion of the ancient tree ? ” 

“ It is my pride to believe so, my lord. . He has been the faithful 

* companion of all my dangers and wandering*.” 

“ Happy man! ” said the Duke, with a sigh. “ Yon, Oxford, have 
a son to share your poverty and distress—1 have none to be partner 

• and successor to my greatness.” 

, “ You have a daughter, my lord,” said the noble De Verc, “ and it 
is to be hoped she will one day wed some powerful px-iuce, who may 
be the stay of your Highness’s house." 

“ Never! By Saint George, never! ” answered the Duke, sharply 
and shortly. “1 will have no son-in law, who may make the daugh¬ 
ter's bed a stepping-stone to reach the father's crown. Oxford, I 
have spoken more freely than I am wont, perhaps more freely than 
1 ought—but 1 hold some men trustworthy, and believe you, fcsir 
John de Vcre, to be one of them.” 

The English nobleman bowed, and was about to leave his presence, 
but th#Duke presently recalled him. 

“There is one thing more, Oxford—The cession of Provence is 
not quite enough. Rene and Margaret must disavow this hot-brained 
Ferraud de Vaudemont, wlioPis making some foolish stir iuLon*aine, 
in right of bis mother Yolande.” 

“ My lord,” said Oxford, “ Ferraud is {lie grandson of King Rene, 
tlic nephew of Queen Margaret; but yet-” 

“But yet, by Saint George, liis rights, as he calls them, on Lor¬ 
raine, must positively be disowned. You talk of their family feelings, 
-while you ar(Purging' me to make war on my own brotlier-iu-law!" 
f “Rene’s best apology for deserting his grandson,” answered Ox¬ 
ford, “will be his total inability to»sunport and assist him. I wilt 
Communicate jrour Grace’s condition, though it is a hard one.” 

So saying, ho left the pavilion. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

I humbly thunk yntir IBgbnoBH ; 

And am light glad to catch Hits good qaeoaion 
Most throughly B> l>o winnow’d, wlic«5 my chaff 
And corn shall fly launder. 

Hairy y/t 

Colvin, the English officer, whom the Duke of Burgxxndy, with 
splendid pay and appointments, committed the dbarge of his artil¬ 
lery, was owner o? t he tept assigned for the Englishman’s lodging, 
-put received the Ehrl of Oxford with the* respect due to his rank, 
*>md to the Duke's especial orders upon that subject, lie had been 
iiiuself a follower of the Lancaster faction,* and of course was well 
risposed towai’ds oiwCf the very few men of distinctioix whom W 
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'had known person ally, and who had constantly adhered to that family 
through the train of misfortunes by which they seemed to be totally 
overwhelmed. A repast, of which liis son had already partaken, was 
offered to the l?arl by Colvin, who omitted not to recommend, by 
precept and example, the good wine of Burgundy, from which the 
sovereign of the proving was himself obliged to refrain. 

“ His Grace shows command of passion in that,” said Colvin. 
“For, sooth to speak, and only conversing betwixt friends, his tem¬ 
per grows too headlong to bear the spur which a cup of cordial 
beverage gives to the blood, and he, therefore, wisely restricts him¬ 
self to such liquid as may cool rather than inflame his natural fire ol 
disposition.” ' 

“ I can perceive as much,” said the Lancastrian noble. “ When I 
first knew the noble Duke, who was then Earl of Charolois, his tem¬ 
per, though always sufficiently fiery, was calmness to the impetuosity 
which he now displays on the smallest contradiction. Such is the 
course of an uninterrupted flow of prosperity. He has ascended, 
by his own courage and the advantage of circumstances, from the 
doubtful place of a feudatory and tributary prince, to rank with the 
most powerful sovereigns in Europe, and to assume indeffludent 
majesty. But I trust the noble starts of generosity which atoned 
for his wilfhl and wayward temper are not more few than.formerly ?” 

“ I have good right to say riiat they*are not,” replied the soldier 
of fortune, who understood generosity in the restricted sense of 
liberality. “ The Duke is a noble and open-handed master.” 

“ I trust his bounty is conferred on men who are as faithful and 
steady in their service as you, Colvin, have ever been. But 1 see a 
change in your army. I know the banners of most of the old houses 
iu Burgundy—)Iow is it that I observe so few of them $U the Duke’s 
comp. 1 see flags, and pennons, and peifti on colics *, but even to me, 
who have been so many years acquainted with the nobility both of 
France and Flanders, their bearings are unknown.” ” * 

“ My noble lord of Oxford,” answered the officer, “it ill becomes 
a man who lives on the Duke’s pay to censure his conduct; but his 
Highness hath of late trusted too much, as it seems to me, to the 
hired arms of foreign levjes, and too little to his own native subjecti 
and retainers. He holds it better to take into his pay large bands 
of Germair'and Italian mercenary soldiers than to repose confidence 
in the knights and squires who are hound to him by allegiance and 
feudal faith. He uses the'nid of his own subjects hut as the menus 
of producing him suiirs of money, wliyeh h e bestows on his hired 
tr- ; ;yn r Tho GermamA^re honest Ipavcs enough while regularly 
paid : {pit j'fvaven preserve me from the Duke’s Italian bands, mid 
that Oampo-Basso their leaderfwlio waits but the highest price to 
sell his Highness like a sheep for thfi shambles 1” 

“Think you so ffl of him ?” demanded the Earl. 

“ So very ill, indeed, that I believe,” replied* Coft-in, “ (here is ijf> 
sort of treachery which the heart cau devise, or the arm perpetrate* 
that, hath not ready reception in his breast, and prompt execution 
his hand. It is painful, 1 nay lord, for an honest Englishman like me 
fc: serve iu an army where such traitors have'^immandr But what 
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can 1 do, unless I could once more find me a soldier’s occupation in 
my native country? I often hope it will please merciful Heaven 
again to awaken those brave civil wars ill my own dear England, 
where all was .fair fighting, and treason was unheard of.” 

Lord Oxford gave his host to understand that there was a pos¬ 
sibility that his pious wish of living and dyi«lg in his own country, 
and in the practice of his profession, was not to be despaired of. 
Meantime ho requested of him that, early on the next morning, he 
would procure him a pass and an escort for his son, whom he was 
. eprapclled to despatch forthwith to Nancy, the residence of King Bene'. 

“ What! ” said Colvin, “ is my young Lord of Oxford to take a 
degree in the Court of Love? for no other business is listened to at 
King Bend’s capital, save love and poetry.” 

“1 am not ambitious of such distinction for him, my good host,” 
answered Oxford; “ but Queen Margaret is with her father, and it is 
hut fitting that the youth should kiss her hand.” - 

“ Enough spoken^” said the veteran Lancastrian. “ 1 trust, though 
winter is fast approaching, the Bed Rose may bloom in spring.” 

He then ushered the Earl of Oxford to the partition of the tent 
which fie was to occupy, in which there was a couch for Arthur also 
—their host, as Colvin might he termed* assuring them that, with 
peep of day, horses and faithful attendants sliould no ready to speed 
the youth on his journey to Nancy. p 

“And now, Arthur,” said his father, “ we must part once more. I 
dare give thee, iu this land of danger, no*written communication to 
n»y mistress. Queen Margaret; hut say to her, that I have found the 
Duke of Burgundy wedded to hia own views of interest, but net 
i.iverae to combine them with hers. Say, that I have little doubt that 
lie will grant fis the required aid, but not without the expected resig¬ 
nation iu his favour by uerSelf and King Bend. Say, I would never 
'have recommended such a sacrifice far the precarious chance of over¬ 
crowing the House of York, but that I am satisfied that France and 
iinrguudy are hanging like vultures over Provence, and that the one 
nr other, or both princes, are ready, on her father’s demise, to pounce 
an such possessions as they have reluctantly spared to him during his 
An accommodation with Burgundy nmy therefore, on the one 
-laud, insure his active co-operation m the attempt on England: and, 
/»•£* the other, if our high-spirited princess complies no* wiili the 
Duke’s request, the justice of her cause will give no additional se¬ 
curity to her hereditary claims cm her father’s dominions. Bid Queen 
Margaret, therefore, unless site should have cbdhged her views,obtain . 
King Bone’s formal deed of ejession, conv'Jing his eatat ffilfram fae' 
Duke of Burgundy, with her Majesty’s Consent. T-b^nSessary 
provisions to the King and to herselftmay be filled up at her Grace’s 
pleasure, or they may be left bliftik. I can trust to the Duke’s gen¬ 
erosity to their tying suitably arranged. All that I fear is, that 
'-karles rns^y embroil ftimi*elf--” 

'/ “ In some silly exploit, necessary for bis ertvn honour and the safety 
J his dominions,” answered a voice behind the lining of the tent; 

1 and? by doing so, attend to his own affairs ifeore than to ours ? Ha, 
Sir East! ” 
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At the same time llie curtain was drawn aside, and a person 
entered, in whom, though clothed with the jerkin and bonnet of a 
private soldier of the Walloon guard, Oxford instantly recognised 
the Duke of Burgundy’s harsh features and fierce eyes, as they 
sparkled from under the fur aud feather with which the cap was. 
ornamented. <j 

Arthur, who knew not the Prince’s person, started at the intrusion,' 
and laid his hand on his (Rigger; but his father made asignal which 
staid his hand, and he gazed with wonder on the solemn respect with 
which the Earl received the intrusive soldier. The first word in¬ 
formed him of the cause. 

“ If this masking be done in proof of my faith, noble Duke, permit 
me to say it is superfluous.” 

“ Nay, Oxford, answered the Duke, “ I was a courteous spy; for 
I ceased to play the eavesdropper at the very momeut when I had 
reason to expect you were about to say something to auger me.” 

„ “ As 1 am a true Knight, ray Lord Duke, if you had remained be¬ 
hind the amis, you would only have heard tho same truths which T 
am ready to tell m your Grace’s presence, though it may have chanced 
they might have been more bluntly expressed.” 

“Well, speak them tliefi, in whatever phrase thou wilt—they lie 
in their throats that say Charles of Burgundy was ever offended by 
advice from a well-meaning friend.” 11 

“I would then have said, replied the English Earl, “ that all which 
Margaret of Anjou had id apprehend, was that the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, when buckling on his armour to win Provence for himself, 
and to afford to her his powerful assistance to assert her rights, in 
England, was likely lo_ be withdrawn from such high objects by an 
imprudently eager desire to avenge himself of imag*rnary affronts, 
offered to him, as ho supposed, by certain confederacies of Alpine 
mountaineers, over whom it is impossible to gain any important ad- 
vantage, or acquire reputation, while, on the contrary,.there is a rilRf 
of losing both. These men dwell amongst rocks and deserts whiqh 
are almost inaccessible, and subsist in a manner so rude, that, the 
poorest of your subjects would starve if subjected to such diet. Their 
are formed by nature to, be the garrison of the mountain fortressi<\ 
in which she has placed them;—for Heaven’s sake meddle not with 
them, but iollow forth your own nobler and more important objects,! 
without stirring a nest of hornets, which, once in motion, may stimji 
you into madness.” • r 

The Duke had prcwiiscd patience, s?nd endeavoured to keep his 
KPtdjbut the swoln m\jples of his face, and his flashing eyes, showed 
* wlfeto suppress his resentment. 

Ydu are misinformed, mj*-lord,” he said; “these men are not 
the inoffensive herdsmen and peasants you are pleased to suppose 
them. If they w<ge, I might afford to despise them. But, flushed 
wuth some victories. Over the sluggish Austrians, they have shaken 
on all reveronce for authority, assume airs of inde’peudence, forra ; 
leagues, make inroads, storm towns, doom and execute men of noble 
birth at their pleasure.-c-Thou ftrt dull, and Iookst as if tlioiv dost 
not apprehend me. To rouse thy English'Stlapd, an d make thee 
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Ryrapathi.se with ray feeling's to these mountaineers, know that these 
fewiss are very Scots to my dominions in their neighbourhood.; poor, 
proud, ferocious; easily offended, because* they gain by war; ill to 
bo appeased, because they nourish deep revenge; ever ready to seize 
the moment of advantage, and attack a neighbour when he is engaged 
tfn other affairs. The same unquiet, perfdious, and inveterate 
•enemies that the Scots are to England, are tlie Swiss to Burgundy 
and to iny allies. What say you ? Can I undertake anything o”f 
consequence till I have crushed the pride of such a people ? It will 
be but a few days’ work. I will grasp the mountain-hedgehog, 
prickles and all, with my steel-gauntlet.” 

Your Grace will then have shorter work with them,” replied the 
disguised-nobleman, “ than o.ur English Kings have had with Scot¬ 
land. The wars there have lasted so long, and proved so bloody, 
that wise men regret wo. ever began them." ‘ 

“ Nay,” said the Duke, “ I will not dishonour the Scots by compar¬ 
ing them in all respects to these mountain-churls of the Cantons. 
The Scots have blood and gentry among them, and we have seen 
’many examples of both; those Swiss are a mere brood of peasants, 
and the few gentlemen of birth they can boast must hide their dis¬ 
tinction in trie dress and manners of clowns. They will, I think, 
scarce stand against a charge of Hainaulters.” 

“ Not if thellainaulter8 fl*d groim&to vide upon. But——” 
“Nay, to silence your scruples,” said the Duke, interrupting him, 
“ know, that these people encourage, by their countenance and aid, 
the formation of the most dangerous conspiracies in my dominions. 
Look here—I told you that my officer, Sir Archibald do Hagenbaeh, 
was murdered when the town of Brisach was treacherously taken by 
these harmless Switzers of yours. Aud here is a scroll of parchment, 
(which announces that ray •servant was murdered by doom of the 
Vehme-gericht, a band of secret assassins, whom I will not permit to 
f.eet in any part of my dominions. O, could I but cateh them above 
ground as they are found lurking below, they should know what the 
“e of a nobleman is worth ! Then, look at the insolence of their 
attestation.” 


• 'The scroll bore, with the day and date adjected, that judgment had 
Vwcn done on Archibald de liagenbach, tbr tyranny, violence, and 
{oppression, by order of the Holy Velime, and that it was <jpeuted by 
[their officials, who were responsible for the same to their tribunal 
alone. It. was countersigned in red ink, v^th the badges of the Secret 
Society, a coil of ropes and a drawn dagger. ^ 

*• This document I found stuck to my toileS with a knife,” said the 
^>uke; “ another trick by whiA they give^iiystery to tlicc aPrB^tWmr- 

T^e^tliought of what he had undergone in John Mehgs’s house, and 
.reflections upon the extent and omnipresence of JJiese Secret Asso- 
j ciations, struck £V'ei*"hc brave Englishman •with an involuntary 
Uliudder. . 

/ “ For the sake of every saint in Heaven,” he said, “ forbear, my 
ford,.to speak of these tremendous societies, whose creatures are 
above, beneath, and pwund us. No man is secure of his life, however 
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guarded, if it be sought by a man who is careless of his own. You 
are surrounded by Germans, Italians, and other strangers—How 
many amongst these maybe bound by the secret ties which withdraw' 
men from every other social bond, to unite them together in one in¬ 
extricable, though secret compact? Beware, noble Prince, of the 
situation on which your throne is placed, though it still exhibits nil" 
the splendour of power,'and all the solidity of foundation that belongs 
to so august a structure. I—the friend of thy house—were it with 
my dying breath—must needs tell thee, that the Swiss hang like an 
avalanche over thy head; and the Secret Associations work beneath 
thee like the first throes of the coming earthquake. Provoke not 
the contest, and the snow will rest undisturbed on the mountain-side, 
—the agitation of the subterranean vapours will be hushed to rest; 
but a single word of defiance, or one flash of iudignant scorn, may 
call their terrors into instant action.” 


“ You speak,” said the Duke, “ with more awe of a pack of naked 
churls, and a band of midnight assassins, than 1 have seen you show 
for veal danger. Yet I will not scorn your counsel—1 will hear the 
Swiss envoys patiently, and I will not, if 1 can help if, show the con¬ 
tempt. with which I cannot but regard their pretensions to treat iis 
independent, states. On the Secret Associations I will be silent till 
time gives me the means of acting- in combination with the Emperor, 
the Diet, and the Princes of, the Emfcire, that thev may be drive ft 
from all their burrows at once.—11a, Sir Earl, said 1 well ? *’ 

“It is well thought, my lord, but it may be unhappily spoken. 
You are in a position, where one word overheard by a traitor, might 
produce death and ruin.” 

“ I keep no traitors about me,” said Charles. “ If 1 thought there 
were sneb in my camp, 1 would rather die by them at Voice, than live 
in perpetual terror and suspicion.” « 

“ Your Jlighness’s ancient followers and servants,” said the Earl, 
“speak unfavourably of ihe Count of Campo-B:isso„wlm holds*' 
high a rank in your confidence.” 

“Ay,” replied the Duke, with composure, “it is easy to decry t“ 
most iaithful servant in a court, hv the unanimous hatred of all tin? 
others. I warraut me your bull-headed countryman, Colvin, l»jsk 
been railing against the Count like the rest of them, for Canipo-. 
Basso pccspiiothiug amiss in any department, but he reports it nnf 
without fear or favour. And then las opinions are cast so much ini 
the same mould with my omi, that 1 can hardly get him to enlarge 
upon what he best un&nstands, if it stilus in any respect different 
fqmynysentimcnts. \dd to this, a noble person, grace, gaiety, skill 
mfinnff.Cwea of warded in the* courtly arts of peace—such is 
Oampo-Basso; and being smell,!s he not a gem for a prince's cabinet? " 
“'Hie very materials out of which H favourite is formed,” answered 
the Earl of Oxford., “but something less adapted for making a faith¬ 
ful counsellor.” 


“ Why, thou miatfustrus root," sam the Duke, - must 1 tell thee itW 
very inmost secret respecting this man, Campo-Basso, and will >m ‘ 
thing short of it slay these imaginary suspicions which thv now,trad* 
QJ an itinerant merchaut hath led thee to entt^in so rnslilv ' ” 
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“ If your Highness honours me with your confidence,” said the Earl 
of Oxford, “1 can only say that my fidelity shall deserve it.” 

“ Know then, thou misbelieving mortal, that my good friend and 
brother, Louis of France, sent me private information, through no 
less a person than his famous barber, Oliver le Diablc, that Campo- 
Basso had for a certain sum offered to pat my person into his hands, 
alive or dead_Yon start ? ” 

“ I do indeed—recollecting your Highness's practice of riding out 
lightly armed, and with a very small attendance, to reconnoitre the 
ground and visit the outposts, and therefore how easily such a trea¬ 
cherous device might be carried into execution.” 

, “Pshaw!" answered the Duke.—“Tliou seest the danger As if it 
were real, whereas nothing can he more certain than that, if my 
cousin of France had ever received-such an offer, lie would have been 
the last person to have put me on my guard against the attempt. No 
—ho knows the value I set on Campo-Basso’s services, and forged the 
accusation to deprive me of them.” 

“And yet, my lord,” replied the English Earl, “your Highness, 
by my counsel, will not unnecessarily or impatiently fling aside your 
armour of proof, or ride without the escort of some score of your 
trusty Walloons.” 

“Push, man, thou wouldst make a carbonado of a fever-stirred 
wretch like myself, betwycl the bright iron and the burning sun. 
But I will he cautious though 1 jesAnus—and you, youug ruau, may 
assure my cousin, Margaret of Anjou, Jdiat I will consider her affairs 
as my own. And remember, youtn,.that the secrets of princes are 
fatal gifts, if he to whom they are imparted blaze them abroad; hut 
if duly treasured up, they enrich the bearer. And thou sbalt have 
cause to nay so, if thou canst bring back with thee from Aix the deed 
of resignation, of which j,hy father hath spoken.—Grood-uight—good¬ 
night.!” 

He left the apartment. 

“You hslve just seen,” said the Earl of Oxford, to his son. “a 
sketch of this extraordinary prince, by his own pencil. It is easy to 
excite his ambition or thirst of power, but well-nigh impossible to 
limit him to the just measures by which it is most likely to be grati¬ 
fied. He is ever like the young archer^startled from his mark by 
■some swallow crossing his eye, even careless as he draws the string. 
Now irregularly and offensively suspicious—now unrefervedJy lavish 
of his confidence—not long since the enemy of the line of Lancaster, 
and the ally of her deadly foe—now Its last and only stay and hope. 
God mend all! - It is a weary thing to looked the game and see how 
it might be won, while we aue debarred >;/ the caprice ^t^iswrirom 
the power of playing it aecordingAo ofir own skill. - 5tfSw jpuch must 
depend on the decision of Duke Charles upon the morrow, and how 
little do I possess the power of influencing him, either for his own 
safety or our.md^llitage! Good-night, my %on, and let us trust 
events tb Him who alone cau control tbpm. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

My Mood hath been too cold and tempenje, 
Unapt to stir at then indignities. 

And yon Juice found me; for, accordingly. 
You tread upon my patience. 

Henry IV. 


The dawn of morning 1 roused the banished Earl of Oxford and his 
bod, and its lights were scarce abroad on the eastern heaven, ere' 
their host, Colvin, entered with an attendant, bearing some bundles,, 
which he placed on the floor of the tent, and instantly retired. The 
officer of the Duke’s ordnance then announced, that he came with a 


message from the Duke of Burgundy. 

“ His Highness,” ho said, “ has sent four stout yeomen, with acom- 
mission of credence to my young master of Oxford,*and an ample 
purse of gold, to furnish his expenses to Aix, and while his affairs 
may detain him there. Also a letter of credence to King Rend, to 
insure his reception, and two Suits of honour for his use, as for an 
English gentleman, desirous to witness tlio festive solemniiies of 
Provence, and in whose safety the Duke deigns to take deep interest. 
Ilis farther affairs there, if he hath any, lij^s Highness recommends to 
him to manage with prudence aSid secresy. His Highness hath also 
sent a couple of horses for hi 3 use,—one an ambling jennet for the 
road, and another a strong barbed horse of Flanders, iu case lie hath 
aught to do. It will be fitting that my young master change liis dress, 
and assume attire more near his proper rank. His attendants know 
the road, aud have power, in case of need, to summon, incite Duke’s 
name, assistance from all faithful Burgundians. I have but to arid, 
t lie sooner the young gentleman sets forward, it will be the better 
sign of a successful journey.” 41 

1 am ready to mount the instant that 1 have changed my dress,” 
said Arthur. 


“ And I,” said his father, “have no wish to detain him on the ser¬ 
vice in which he is now employed. Neither he nor 1 will Bay more 
than Gcil be with you. How and where we are to meet again, who 
dan tell F ” 


“I believe,said Colvin, “that must rest on the motions of the 
Duke, which, perchance, arc not yet determined upon; but his High¬ 
ness depends upon your remaining with him, my noble lord, till the 
nffuirs of which you coni&to treat may be i«nore "fully decided. Sorne- 
tbina^Mye for your lordship’s private ear when your son hath 
parted onjns^B?.vney." ^ 

While Colvin was thus talking'Hvilh, his father, Arthur, who was 
not above half-dressed when he entered the tent* bad availed himself 
of an obscure cornerj in t which he exchanged tbO, plain garb belong¬ 
ing to his suppposed condition as a merchant, for such a rideng suit 
as became a young man of some quality attached to the Court of 
Bui-gundy. It was not without a natural sensation of pleasure that 
the youth resumed an appafel suitable to his birth, and which no ofie 
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was personally more fitted to become; but it was with much deeper 
feeling that he hastily, and as secretly as possible, flung round liis 
neck, and concealed under the collar nyd folds of his ornamented 
doublet, a small thin chain of gold, curiously linked in what was 
called Morisco work. This was the contents of the parcel which 
Anne of Oeierstein had indulged his feelings, and perhaps her own, 
by putting into his hands as they parted^ The chain was secured by 
a slight plate of gold, on which a bodkin, or a point of a knife, had 
traced on the one side, in distinct though light characters. Adieu 
for ever 1 while, on the reverse, there was much more obscurely 
■traced, the word Remember !— A. von G. 

. All who may read this are, have been, or will be, lovers; and there 
is none, therefore, who. may not be able to comprehend why this 
token was carefully suspended around Arthur’s neck, so that the in¬ 
scription might rest on the region of his heart, without the inter¬ 
ruption of any substance which couid prevent tko pledge from being 
agitated by every throb of that busy organ. 

This being hastily insured, a few minutes completed the rest of 
liis toilet; and he kneeled before his father to ask his blessing, and 
his further commands for Aix. 

Ilis father blessed him almost inarticulately, and then said, with 
recovered firmness, that lie was already possessed of all the know¬ 
ledge necessary for success on his mission, 

“ When you can bring me the deads wanted,” he whispered, with 
more firmness, “ you will find me near the person of the Duke of 
Burgundy.” * 

They went forth of the tent in silence, and found before it the 
four Burgundian yeomen, tail and active-looking men, ready mounted 
themselves, and holding two saddled horses—the one accoutred for 
war, the otner, a spirited jennet, for the purposes of the journey. 
One of them led a sumpter-horse, on which Colvin informed Arthur 
Jic would find the change of lmbit necessary when ho should arrive 
at Aix; and«at the same time delivered to him a heavy purse of gold. 

“ Tliiebault,” he continued, pointing out the eldest of the atten¬ 
dant troopers, “may be trusted—I will bo warrant for his sagacity 
and fidelity. The other tlirce arc picked men, who will not fear 
their skin-cutting.” , 

Arthur vaulted info the saddle with a sensation of pleasure, which 
Svas natural to a young cavalier who had not for many«nontlis felt a 
spirited horse beneath him. The lively jennet reared with im¬ 
patience. Arthur, sitting firm on his«eat, as if he had been a part 
of the animal, only said, “Ere we are long acquainted, thy spirit, 
my fair roan, will be sometlnng more tamed.” ^ 

“ Ope word more, my sou,” said Jrfs father, a*fl*rrinspered in 
Arthur’s ear, as lie stooped from the saddle; “ if you receive a letter 
from me; do not think yourself fully acquainted with the contents till 
the paper lias ltfen MW opposite to a hot five.’* 

Arthur bowed, rfhd motioned to tbe elder“trooper to lead tlie way, 
when all, giving rein to tlieir horses, rale off through the encamp¬ 
ment at a round pace, the young- leader signing an adieu to his 
father and Colvin. , 
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The Bail stood like a man in a dream, following his son with his 
eyes, in a kind of reverie, which was only broken when Colvin said, 
“ I marvel not, mv lord, that you are anxious about my young 
master ; he is a gallant youth; well worth a father’s earing for, .and 
the times we live in are both raise and bloody," 

“ God and St Mary he tny witness,” said the Earl, a that if I 
grieve, it is not for my own house only;—if I sm anxious, it is hot 
for the sake of my own son alone j out it is hard to risk a last 
stoke in a case so perilous.—What commands brought you from the 
Duke?” ; 

“His Grace,” said Colvin, “will get on horseback after he has 
breakfasted. He sends you Borne garments, which, if not fitting 
your quality, are yet nearer to suitable apparel than those you now 
wear, and he desires that, observing your incognito as an English 
merchant of eminence, you will join him in his cavalcade to Dijon, 
where lie is to receive the answer of the Estates of Burgundy con¬ 
cerning matters -submitted to tlieir consideration, and thereafter 
give public audience to the Deputies from Switzerland. His High¬ 
ness lias charged rne with the care of finding you suitable accommoda¬ 
tion during the ceremonies of the day, which, he thinks, you will, as 
a stranger, be pleased to look upon. But be probably told > ou all 
this himself, for I tluuk you saw him last night in disguise - Nay, 
look as strange as you will—the Duke plays that trick too often to 
be able to do it witfi geeresy; the very horse-boys know him while 
he traverses the tents of the common soldiery, and sutler women 
give him the name of the spied spy. If it were only honest Harry 
Colvin who knew this, it should not cross his lips. But it is prac¬ 
tised too openly, and too widely known. Come, noble lord, though 
1 must*teach my tongue to forego that courtesy, will y(£t along to 
breakfast?” 

The meal, according so the practice of the time, was a solemn and 
solid one; and a favoured officer 6f the Great Duke of Burgundy 
lacked no means, it indy be believed, of rendering due hospitality to 
a guest having claims of such high respect. But ere the breakfast 
was over a clamorous flourish of trumpets announced that the Duke, 
with his attendants and retinue, were sounding to horse. Philipson, 
-as lie was still called, was, in the name of the Duke, presented with 
a stately charger, and with his host mingled iu the splendid assembly 
which began‘«.o gather in front Of the Duke’s pavilion. In a few 
minutes the Prince himself issued forth, in the superb dress of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, of which bis father Philip had been the 
founder, and Charles was himself the patron and sovereign. Several 
of m—-"^y j^rg w ere dressed iu the same magnificent robes, and, 
with tlieircfoIIiWfers and attebdanfs, displayed so much wealth and 
splendour of appearance a3 to warrairt tne common saying, that 
the Duke of Burgundy maintained., the most, magnificent court in 
Christendom. The dflfeprs of his household aft&qjievkjn their order, 
together with heralds -and pursuivants, the ‘grotesque richness of 
whose habits had a singular effect amoug those of the .high clergy 
in their albes and daluiatiqucs, and of the anights and crown vassals 
who wore arrayed iu armour. Among these Jaskjjvho wore variou. l v 
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equipped, according to the different character of their service, rode 
Oxford, hut iu a peaceful habit, neither so plain as to he out of place 
amongst such splendour, nor so rich as to draw on him a special or 
particular degree of attention. lie rodo by the side of Colvin, his 
tall muscular figuro and deep-maiked features forming a strong 
contrast to the rough, almost ignoble, ca«tf of countenance and stout 
thick set form of the less distinguished soldier of fortune. 

Ranged into a solemn procession, tlic rear of which was closed by 
a guard of two hundred picked arquebusiers (a description of sol¬ 
diers who were just then coming into notice), and mi many mounted 
men at-arms, the Duke and his retinue, leaving the barriers of the 
camp, directed their march to the town, or rather city, of Dijon, in 
those days the capital of all Burgundy. 

It was atowu well secured with walls and ditches, which lasl wore 
filled by naans of a small river, named Dousehe, which combines 
its waters tor that purpose with a torrent called Suson. Four g ites, 
with appiopinte barbican t, outworks, ami drawbridges, eoiresponded 
nearly to the cardinal points of the compass, mid gave admission to 
the city. The number of towers, which stood high above it . walls, 
and di tended them at different angles, wa» thiity ihioe; and the 
walls themselves, which exceeded iu most places the height of thirty 
feet, wen built of atones hewn aud squared, and were of great thick 
ness. This stately city«was surrounded on the outside with lull 
cohered with viueyaids, while from within ita walla rose the towru 
of many noble buildings, both public and private, as well a- Hi< 
steeples of magmluu t . hurdles. and of well-endowed com cuts, ut- 
te.sting the wealth and dotation of the House of Burgundy. 

IN ben the liuinpt l 1 of the Duke s pioeession had summoned the 
burgh. r»Mi ud at the g ife of St [Nicholas, the drawbridge fell, tin 
portcullis lose, tin pcapb shouted joyously, the windows were limig 
with tapc'tiy, and as, in the jnidst of his lOtinue, Ohailca liimsclf 
cmne tuUng on a milk-white died, attended only by m\ pages under 
fourteen ye.u 1 old, with each a ■’ikied partisan in his hand, the ac¬ 
climations with which be wa'eeeivedon all sides showed Unit, if 
some lie tnnees of misrule had mmniishcd his popularity, enough of 
if lemaiucd to lender ins reception into his capital decorous at least, 
if riot enthusiastic. It is probable thfit the veneration altaehc^l to 
hi > father's memory counter acted for a long lime the unfavourable 
effect which -ome of lit, own actions were calculated to produce on 
the public mmd. 0 

The procession halted before a largo Gothic building in the centre 
ol Dijon. This wild thfcn called Matson du Due, as, after the union 
of Burgundy with France, it wns teimed Mai son Nj>*e>, v . The 
Alaiie of Jrijon attended on the*tem before this pntnee,«rcompanied 
liy lie otfici.il In ellircii,autl»eseortea by a hundred able bodied citizens. 
In black vehi>i oWk>, hearing half piked in Jbeii bauds The Mnire 
knock'd to%iss«tne stimtp of the Duk«i and u( the moment when 
Charles deseetlded (*uui hia horse every bell in the city eonuneneed 
so thundering a peal that they might almost have awakened the 
dead who slept in the vicinity of tliq steeples, which rocked with 
tin. ii ij;m»or„ t t ,k 1*'V the influence of this - amning peal of weleomi 
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.the Duke entered the great hall of the building, at the upper end of 
which were erected a throne for the sovereign, seats for his more 
distinguished officers of state -and higher vassals, with benches be¬ 
hind for persons of less note. On one of these, but in a spot from 
which lie might possess a commanding view of the whole assembly, 
ns well os of the Duke himself, Colvin placed the noble Englishman; 
and Charles, whose quick Btem eye glanced rapidly over the party 
when they were seated, seemed, by a nod so slight as to be almost 
imperceptible to those around him, to give his approbation of the 
arrangement adopted. 

When the Duke and his assistants were seated and in order, the 
Maire, again approaching, in the most humblemanner, and kneeling 
on the lowest step of the ducal tlirone,.re<ineBted to know if Iris High¬ 
ness’s leisure permitted him to hear the inhabitants of his capital 
express their devoted zeal to his person, and to accept the benevo¬ 
lence which, in the shape of a silver cup filled with gold pieces, he 
*had the distinguished honour to place before his feet, in name of 
the cit izens and community of Dijon. 

Charles, who at no time affected much courtesy, answered briefly 
and bluntly, with a voice which was naturally hai'sli and dissonant, 
“All things in tlieir order, good Master Maire. Let us first hear 
what the estates of Burgundy have to say to us; wo will thou listen 
to the burghers of Dijon.” i 

The Maire rose and retired, bearing in his hand the silver cup, 
and experiencing probably some vexation, as well as surprise, that 
its contents had not secured an instant and gracious acceptance. 

“ I expected,” said Duke Charles, “ to have met at tins hour and 
place our Estates of the duchy of Burgundy, or a deputation of them, 
with an answer to our message conveyed to them three d%ys since 
by our chancellor. Is there no one here on their part?” 

The Maire, ns none else made any attempt to answer, said that 
the members of the Estates had been in close deliberation the 
whole of that morning, and doubtless would instantly wait upon liis 
Highness, when they heard that he had honoured the town with his 
presence. 

“ Go, Toison d’Or,” said the Duke to the herald of the Order of 
the ^Golden Fleece, 1 t: hear to» these gentlemen the tidings that we 
desire to know the end of their deliberations; and that neither in 
eonrtc-sy nor in loyalty can they expect us to wait long. Be round 
with them. Sir Herald, or wo shall be as round with you.” 

While the herald was absent on his mission, we may remind our 
readers that in all feudalised countries (that-is to say, in almost all 
Europe du&gi Jhe middle ages), an ardent spirit of liberty pervaded 
the constitigiioiTySnid tlie onl^-fanty; that could be found was that 
the privileges and freedom for which the great vassals contended 
did not sufficiently descend to the lower orders of society, or extend 
protection to those wild wore most likely to need ’iff* YJie two first 
ranks in the state, the nobles and clergy, enjoyed high and impor¬ 
tant privileges, and even the third estate, or citizens, had this im* 


1 The chief or.lcr of knighthood In the alnte of Bssgnndy. 
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m unity, in peculiar, that no new duties, customs, or taxes of any 
kind, could he exacted from .theta save by their own consent. 

The memory of Duke Philip, the father of Charles, was dear (o 
the Burgundians; for during twenty years that sage prince had 
maintained his rank amongst the sovereigns of Europe with much 
diguity, and had accumulated treasure without exacting or receiving 
any great increase of supplies from the rich countries which he 
governed. But the extravagant schemes and immoderate expense 
of Duke Charles' had already excited the suspicion of his Estates 
and the mutual good-will betwixt the prince and people began to 
be exchanged for suspicion and distrust on the one side and defiance 
on the other. The refractory disposition of the Estates had of late 
increased: for they had disapproved of various wars in which their 
Duke had needlessly embarked, and from his levying such large 
bodies of mercenary troops, they came to suspect he might finally 
employ the wealth voted to him by liis subjects, for the undue ex¬ 
tension of his royal prerogative, and the destruction of the liberties 
of the people. 

At the same time the Duke’s uniform success in enterprises which 
appeared desperate as well as difficult, esteem for the frankness and 
openness of his character, and dread of the obstinacy and headstrong 
tendency of a temper which could seldom bear persuasion, and never 
endured opposition, stills threw awe and terror arouud the throne, 
which was materially aided bythe attachment of the common people 
to the person of the present Duke uid to the memory of his father. 
It had been understood that upon the present occasion there was 
strong opposition amongst the Estates to the system of taxation 
proposed on the part of the Duke, and the issue was expected with • 
considerable anxiety by the Duke’s counsellors, and with fretful im¬ 
patience by the sovereign himself. 

After a space of about ten nynutes had elapsed, the Chancellor of 
Burguiuhr, who was Archbishop of Vienne and a prelate of high 
rank, entered the hall with his train; and passing behind the ducal 
throne to occupy one of the most distinguished places in the as¬ 
sembly, he stopped for a moment to urge liis master to receive the 
answer of hisJBstatcs in a private manner, giving him at the same 
time to understand that the result of tfio deliberations had been by 
no means satisfactory. m 

“ By Saint George of Burgundy, my Lord Archbishop,” answered 
the Duke, sternly and aloud, “ we are not a prince of a mind so 
paltry that we need to shun the moi&dy looks of a discontented and 
insolent faction. ^If tlie Estates of Burgundy scud a disobedient 
and disloyal answer to our paternal message, let them ..deliver it in 
open court, that the assembled neojife may lear#^»o\v tp decide be¬ 
tween their Duke and tho*e petty yet intriguing spirits, who would 
interfere with our authority.’’ 

The chanj&llcg Dowed gravely and tools lift seat; while the Eug- 
’ish Bail observed that most of tlie # members of the assembly, ex¬ 
cepting such as in doing so could‘not escape the Duke’s notice, 
passed some observations to their neighbours, which were received 
with n half-expressed nod, shrug, or snake of the head, os men treat'' 
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a proposal upon which it is dangerous to decide. At the same 
time, Toisoti d’Or, who acted as master of the ceremonies, intro¬ 
duced into the hall a committee of the Estates, consisting of twelve 
members, four from’each branch of the Estates, announced as em¬ 
powered to deliver the answer of that assembly to the Duke of 
Burgundy. p 

When the deputation entered the hall, Charles arose from his 
throne, according to ancient custom, and taking from his head his 
bonnet, charged with a huge plume of feathers, “ Health and wel¬ 
come,” he said. “ to my good subjects of the Estates of Burgundy! ” 
All the numerous train of courtiers rose and uncovered their heads 
with the same ceremony. The members of the states then dropped 
on one knee, the four ecclesiastics, among whom Oxford recognised 
the Black Priest of St Paul’s, approaching nearest to the Duke’s 
person, the nobles kneeling behind them, and the burgesses in the 
rear of the whole. 


“Noble Duke,” said the Priest of St Paul’s, “will it best please 
you to hear the answer of your good and loyal Estates of Burgundy 
"by the voice of one member speaking for the whole, or by three per¬ 
sons, each delivering the sense of the body to which he belongs ? ” 

As you will,” said the Duke of Burgundy. 

“ 4 priest, a noble, and a free burgher,”, said the churchman, still 
on one knee, “will address your Highness insucceasion. For though, 
blessed be the God who leads brethren to dwell together in unify f 
we are agreed in the general answer, yet each body of the Estates 
may have special and separate reasons to allege for the common 


may have special and separate reasons to allege for the common 
opinion.” 

“ We will hear you separately,” said Duke Charles, easting his hat 
upon his head, and throwing himself carelessly back iotunbis seat 
At the same time, all who were of noble blood," whether in the com¬ 
mittee or amongst the spectators, vojxched their right to be peers of 
their sovereign by assuming their bonnets; and a cloud of waving 
plumes at once added grace and dignity to the assembly'. 

When the Duke resumed his seat, the deputation arose from Ihoir 
knees, and the Black Priest of St Paul's, again stepping forth, 
addressed him in these words: — 


- “My Lord Duke, your loyal and faithful clergy have considered 
your Highness’s proposal to lay a talliage on your people, in order 
to make war on'Tlic Confederate Cantons in the country of the Alps. 
The quarrel, my liege lord, seems to your clergy an unjust and op¬ 
pressive one on your Highness’! parts nor can they hope that God 
will bless those who arm in it. They are. therefore compelled to 
reject your Fishiness’s proposal.” «. * 

The Duka’s ey’fe’iSwered gloomily,on the deliverer of this unpala¬ 
table message, lie shook bis head with one of those stern and 
menacing looks which the harsh composition of his,features rendered 
them peculiarly qualified to, express. “You have spoked. Sir Priest,” 
was the only reply which -he deigned to make. ‘ 

One of tlic four nobles, the Sire deMyrebeau, then expressed him¬ 
self thin,- - 

“Your Highncrs has asked of your faithful nobles to consent to 
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new imposts and exactions, to be levied through Burgundy, for the 
raising- of additional bands of hired soldiers for the maintenance of 
the quarrels of the state. My lord, thesswords of the Burgundian 
nobles, knights, and gentlemen, have been ever at your Highness's 
command, as those or our ancestors have been readily wielded for 
your predecessors. In your Highness’s ju§t quarrel we will go far¬ 
ther, and fight firmer, than any hired fellows who can be procured, 
whether from France, or Germany, or Italy. We will not give our 
consent that the people should be taxed for paying mercenaries to 
.discharge that military duty which it is alike our pride and our ex¬ 
clusive privilege to render.” 

,v “ You have spoken, Sire de Myrebeau," were again the only words 
of the Duke’s reply. He uttered them slowly and with deliberation, 
as if afraid lest some phrase of imprudent violence should escape 
along with what he purposed to say. Oxford thought he cast a 
glance towards lura before he spoke, as if the consciousness of his 
presence was some additional restraint on his passion. “Now Hea¬ 
ven grantj” he said to himself, “ that this opposition may work its 
proper elleot, and induce the Duke to renounce an imprudent at- 
icnipfi, so hazardous and so unnecessary. 1 ” 

While lie muttered these thoughts, the Duke made a sign to one 
<T the tiers Hat, or commons, to speak in his turn. The person who 
obeyed the signal was Maftin £loc£, a wealthy butcher and grazief 
•>f Dijon. His words were these:—‘Noble Prince, our fathers were 
ihe dutiful subjects of your predecessors; we are the same to you; 
onr children will be alike the liegemen of your successors. But 
touching tlie request your chancellor has made to us, it is such as 
our ancestors never complied with; such as we are determined to 
refuse, sun# such as will never be conceded by the Estates of Bur¬ 
gundy, to any prince whatsoever, even to the end of time.” 

Charles had borne with impatient silence the speeches of the two 
’former orators, but. this blunt and hardy reply of the third Estate 
excited him beyond what his nature could endure. lie gave way to 
the impetuosity of his disposition, stamped on the floor till the throne 
shook, and the high vault rung over their heads, and overwhelmed 
the bold burgher with reproaches. “ Beast of burden,” he said, “am 
l fo be stunned with thy braying, too? *The nobles may claim leave 
to speak, for they can fight; the clergy may use their tongues. Tor 
it is tlieir trade; but thou, that hast never shed bltafU, save that of 
bullocks, less stupid than thou art thyself—must thou and thy herd 
come hither, “privileged, forsooth, to bellow at a prince's footstool ? 
Know, brute as thou art, that steers are never introduced into 
temples but to he sacrificed, or butchers and mechanics brought 
before tlieir sovereign, save tha4 th^ may have We honpur to sup¬ 
ply the public wants from their own swelling hoards! ” 

"A murmur of displeasure, which even the terror of the Duke’s 
wrath could «r?ot repress, ran through th^auaience at these words; 
and the burghef of Dijon, a sturdy plebeian,replied, with little rever¬ 
ence,—“ Our purses, my Lord Duke, are our own—we will not put 
the strings of them into your Highness’stands, unless we are satisfied 
with the purposes to which the money is to be applied; and we know 
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well bow to protect our persons and our goods against foreign ruffians 
and plunderers.” _ t 

Ohavles was on the point of ordering tlie deputy to be arrested, 
when, having cast his eye towards the Earl of Oxford, whose presence, 
in despite of himself, imposed a certain degree of restraint upon mm, 
he exchanged that piece*,of imprudence for another. 

“I see, 1 'he said, addressing' the committee of Estates, "that yon 
are all leagued to disappoint my purposes, and doubtless to deprive 
me of all the power of a sovereign, save that of wearing a coronet, 
and being Bervcd on the knee like a second Charles the Simple, while 
the Estates of my kingdom divide the power among them. Hut you 
Blmli know that you have to do with Charles of Burgundy, a prince., 
who, though he lias deigned to consult you, is fully able to ftglit battles 
without the aid of bis nobles, since they refuse him the assistance of 
their Bwords—to defray the expense without the help of his sordid 
burghers—and, it may be, to find out a path to heaven without the 
assistance of an ungrateful priesthood. I will show all that are hero 
present, how little my mind is affected, or my purgiose changed, by 
your seditious reply to the message with which 1 honoured you.— 
Here, Tuison tf’Or, admit into our presence these tnen from the 
confederated towns and cantons, as they coll themselves, of Switzer¬ 
land.” 


Oxford, and all who really interested “themselves in the Puke's 
welfare, heard, with the utmost apprehension, his resolution to give 
an audience to the Swiss Envoys, prepossessed ns he was against 
them, and in the mom cut when liis mood was chafed to the uttermost 
by the refusal of the Estates to grant him supplies. They were aware 
that obstacles opposed to the current of his passion, were like rocks 
in the bed of a river, whose course they cannot iuterruptf'while they 

E rovoke it to rage and fonin. All were sensible that the die was cast, 
ut none who were not endowed with more than mortal prescience, 
could have imagined how deep was the pledge which depended upon 
it. Oxford, in particular, conceived that the execution of his plan of 
a descent upon England, was the principal point compromised by the 
Puke in his rash obstinacy; but be suspected not—fie dreamed not 
of supposing—that the dire of Charles himself, and the iudependencc 
of Burgundy us a separate kingdom, hung quivering in the same 
schlee. 



CHAPTER XXVIH. 

'i 

Wliy, ’tJa n boialerou* ami cr icl style, 

A. style for cliuUaoKorA Why, (die defies at, 

Like Turk to CLrletinn. k - 

~At Hit ft. 

The doors of the Imll were now opened to the Swiss Deputies, who 
for the preceding' hour had been kept in attendance on the outside 
■of the building, without receiving the slightest of those attentions, 
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which among 1 civilised nations are universally paid to the representa¬ 
tives of a foreign state. Indeed, their very appearance, dressed in 
coarse grey frocks, like mountain liuntew or shepherds, in the midst 
of an assembly blazing with divers-coloured garments, gold and silver 
lace, embroidery, and precious stones, served to confirm the idea that 
they could only have come hither in the capacity of the most humble 
petitioners. 

Oxford, however, who watched closely the deportment of his late 
fellow-travellers, failed not to observe that they retained each in his 
own person the character of firmness and indifference which formerly 
distinguished them. Rudolph Donnerhugel preserved his bold and 
^haughty look; the Banneret, the military indifference which made 
him look with apparent apathy on all around him; the burgher of 
Soleure was as formal and important as ever; nor did any of the 
three show themselves affected in the slightest degree by tlio splen¬ 
dour of the scene around them, or embarrassed by the consideration 
of their own comparative inferiority of appointments. But the noble 
Landammon, on whom Oxford chiefly bent his attention, seemed 
overwhelmed with a sense of the precarious state in which his country 
was placed; fearing from the rude and unhonoured manner in which 
they were received, that war was unavoidable, while, at the same time, 
like a good patriot, he mourned over the consequences of ruin, to the 
freedom of his country by defeat, o% injury to her simplicity and vir¬ 
tuous indifference of wealth, by the introduction of foreign luxuries 
aud the evils attending on conquest. • 

Well acquainted with the opinions of Arnold Biederman, Oxford 
could easily explain his sadness, while his comrade Bonstetten, less 
capable of comprehending his frieud’a feelings, looked at him with 
the expression which may be seen in the countenance of a faithful 
dog, when the creature indicates sympathy with his master’s melan¬ 
choly, though unable to aseertain»or appreciate its cause. A look of 
' Grander now and then glided around the splendid assembly on the 
pai’t of all the forlorn group, excepting Donnerhugel and the Landam- 
man; for the indomitable pride of the one, and the steady patriotism 
of the other, could not for even an instant be diverted by external 
> objects from their own deep and stern reflections. 

After a silence of nearly five raiuutes/tlie Duke spoke, with the 
.-■haughty and harsh manner which he might imagine belonged to his 
place, and which certainly expressed his character. * 

‘’Men of Berne, of Schwilz, or of whatever hamlet and wilderness 
you may represent, know that we had not honoured you, rebels as 
you are to the dominion of your lawful superiors, with an audience 
m our own presence, but wor the intercession ofa well-esteemed 
friend, who has sojourned anion® ydhr mountains; and %-liqm you 
may know by the name of Philipson, an Englishman, following the 
trade of a merchant* and charged with certain valuable matters of 
, traffic to our edbrts To his intercession we have so far given way, 
that instead of cfomnifthding you, according to your demerits, to the 
gibbet and the wheel in tne Place de Morimont, we have conde- 
soended to receive you into our own presence, sitting in our cour 
■plenih'Cf to heqf from you such submission as you can offer for your 
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outrageous storm of our town of La Ferette, the slaughter of many 
of our liegemen, and the deliberate murder of the noble knight, 
Archibald of llagenbaeh, (executed in your presence, and by your 
countenance and device. Speak—if you can say aught in defence 
of your felony and treason, either to deprecate just punishment, or 
crave undeserved mercy,” , 

The Landamman seemed about to answer; but Itudolph Donner- 
liugel, with his characteristic boldness and hardihood, took the task 
of reply on himself. He confronted the proud Duke with an eye 
unappnllcd, and a countenance as stern as lus own. 

“ We came not here,” he said, “ to compromise our own honour, 
or the dignity of the free people whom we represent, by pleading 
guilty in their name, or our own, to crimes of which we are inno¬ 
cent. And when you term us rebels, you must remember, that a 
long train of victories, whose history is written in the noblest blood 
of Austria, has restored to the confederacy of our communities the 
freedom, of which an unjust tyranny in vain attempted to deprive ns. 
While Austria was a j' ;st and beneficent mistress, we served nor with 
our lives;—when she became oppressive and tyrannical, we assumed 
independence. If she has aught yet to claim from us, the descen¬ 
dants of Tell, Faust, and Staufbaucher, will be as ready to asse.rt 
their liberties as their fathers were to gain (hem. Your <Luce—if 
such be your title—has no concern witii uny dispute betwixt us and 
Austria. For you threats of gibbet and wheel, we are here defence¬ 
less men, on whom you may .work your pleasure; but we know how 
to die, and our countrymen know how to avenge us.” 

The fiery Duke would have replied by commanding the instant 
arrest, and probably the immediate execution, of the whole deputa¬ 
tion. But his chancellor, availing himself of the privilege of his 
office, rose, and dolling his cap with a deep reverence to the Duke, 
requested leave to reply to the iqisproud young man, who had, he 
said, so greatly mistaken the purpose of his Highness’s speech. u 

Charles, feeling perhaps at the moment too much irritated to form 
a calm decision, threw himself hack in his chair of state, and with an 
impatient and angry nod, gave his chancellor permission to speak. 

‘■Young man,” said that high officer, “you have mistaken the 
meaning of the high and Inighty sovereign, in whoso presence you 
stand. Whatever be the lawful rights of Austria over the revolted 
villages which have flung 1 off their allegiance to their native supe¬ 
rior, we have no call to enter gn that argument. But that for winch 
Burgundy demands your answer, is wherefore, coming here in the 
guise, and with the character, of peaceful"envoys, on affairs touching 
your own communities and the rights «of the Duke’s subjects, you 
have raise .1 war'll! our peaceful dominions, stormed a fortress, mas¬ 
sacred its garrison, and put to death a fluid e knight, its commander? 
—nil of them actions contrary to the law of nations, and highly de¬ 
serving of the punisiimeat with which you have »beei» justly threat¬ 
ened, hut witluwhich I‘hope our gracious sovereign will dispense, if 
you express some sufficient reason for such outrageous insolence, 
with au offer of due submission to his Highness’s pleasure, and satis- 
-factory reparation for such a high injury.” 
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“Yon are a priest, crave sir?” answered Rudolph Donnerhugel, 
addressing the Ohancedlor of Burgundy. “If there be a soldier in 
this assembly who will avoucli your change, I challenge him to the 
combat, roan to man. We did not storm the garrison of La Ferette 
—we were admitted into the gates in a peaceful manner, and were 
there instantly surrounded by the soldiers «f the late Archibald do 
Hagenbach, with the obvious purpose of assaulting and murdering 
ns on our peaceful mission. I promise you there had been news of 
more men dying than us. But an uproar broke out among the in¬ 
habitants of the town, assisted, I believe, by many neighbours, to 
whom the insolence and oppression of Archibald de Hagenbach had 
^become odious, as to all who were within his reach. We rendered 
them no assistance; and, I trust, it was not expected that we should 
interfere in the favour of men who had stood prepared to do the 
worst against us- But not a pike or sword belonging to us or our 
attendants was dipped in Burgundian blood. Archibald de Hagen¬ 
bach perished, it is true, on a scaffold, and 1 saw him die with plea¬ 
sure. under a sentence pronounced by a competent court, such as is 
recognised in Westphalia, and its dependencies on this side of the 
Rhine. I am not obliged to vindicate their proceedings; hut I aver, 
that the Duke has received full proof of his regular sentence; and, 
iii fine, that it. was amply deserved by oppression, tyranny, and foul 
almso of Ills authority, 1 will upliolt^against all gninsayers, with the 
body of a man. There lies my gloVe.” 

And, with an action suited to the language he used, the .stern Swiss 
flung his right-hand glove on the floor of the hall. In the spirit of 
the age, with the love of distinction in arms which it nourished, and 
perhaps with the desire of gaining the Duke’s favour, there was a 
general motion among the young Burgundians to accept the chal¬ 
lenge. and more tlian six or eight gloves were hastily doffed by the 
oung knights present, those wh# were more remote flinging them 
..ver the lunula of the nearest, and each proclaiming his name and 
title as he proffered the gage of combat. 

“1 set at all,” said the daring young Swiss, gathering the gaunt¬ 
lets as they fell clashing around him. “More, gentlemen, more! a 
> glove for every finger! come on, one at once—fair lists, equal judges 
of the field, the combat on foot, and the Weapons two-handed swonjs, 
aaud 1 will not budge for a score of you.” 

“Hold, gentlemen; on your allegiance, hold!” Bifid the Duke, 
gratified at the same time, and soqjewhat appeased, by the zeal 
which was displayed in his cause—moved by the strain of reckless 
bravery evinced by the challenger, with a hardihood akin to his own 
—perhaps also not unwilling to display, in the view of his cour 
pHnidre, more temperance thau a he 4)ad been alTfirst capable of. 
,v Hold, 1 command you affT^-Toison d’Or, gather up these gaunt¬ 
lets, and return tkei*i each to its owner. God^uid St George forbid 
that wo shoukl*haeard the life of even tlitsleast of our noble Bur¬ 
gundian gentry'agaiifst such a clmrl.ns this Swiss peasant, who 
never so much as mounted a horse, and knows not a. jot of knightly 
ceurUisy, or the grace of chivalry.—Cajgry your vulgar brawls else¬ 
where, young qjan, and know that, on the present occasion..the Place 
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Morimont were your only fitting lists, and the hangman your meet 
antagonist. And you, sirs, his companions—whose behaviour in 
suffering this swaggerer to take the lead amongst you seems to 
show that the laws of nature, as well as of society, are inverted, and 
that age is preferred to youth, as gentry to peasants—you white- 
bearded men, I say, is tLere none of you who can speak your errand 
in such language as it becomes a sovereign prince to listen to ?" 

“God forbid else,” said the Landammau, stepping forward and 
silencing Rudolph Donnerlmgel, who was commencing an answer 
of defiance—“ God forbid,” he said, “Noble Duke, that we should 
not be able to speak so as to be understood before your Highness, 
since, I trust, we shall speak the language of truth, peace, and jus; 
tice. Nay, should it incline your Highness to listen to us the more 
favourably for our humility, I am willing to humble myself rather 
than you should shun to hear us. For my own part, I can truly say, 
that though I have lived, and by free choice have resolved to die, a 
husbandman and a hunter on the Alps of the Unterwald, I may 
claim by birth the hereditary right to speak before Dukes ana 
Kings, and the Emperor himself. There is no one, my Lord Duke, 
in this proud assembly, who derives his descent from a nobler source 
than Geierstein.” 

“We have heard of you,” said the Duke. “Men call you the 
peasant-count. Your birth is y<j.ur slmmo; or perhaps your mother’s, 
if your father had happened to have a handsome ploughman, the 
fitting father of one who has«become a willing serf.” 

“No serf, my lord,” answered the Landammnn, “but a freeman, 
who will neither oppress others nor be himself tyrannised over. My 
father was a noble lord, my mother a most virtuous lady. But I will 
not be provoked, by taunt or scornful jest, to refrain from stating 
with calmness what my country has given me in charge to say. The 
inhabitants of tbe bleak and inlio^nitable regions of the Alps desire, 
mighty sir, to remain at peace with all their neighbours, and IV 
enjoy the government they have chosen, as best fitted to their con¬ 
dition and habits, leaving till other states and countries to their free¬ 
will in the same respects. Especially', they desire to remain at peace 
and in unity with the princely House of Burgundy, whose dominions 
approach tlicir possessionS'-on so many points. My lord, they desire 
it, they entreat it, they even consent to pray for it. We have been 
termed stubborn, intractable, and insolent contemners of authority, 
and headers of sedition and rebellion. In evidence of the contrary’, 
my Lord Duke, 1, who ueveV bent a knee but to Heaven, feel no 
dishonour in kneeling before your Higlmess, as before a sovereign 
prince in,the cour plSniere of bis dominions, where he has a right to 
exact hotpage fTOm his subjebSs opt of duty, and from strangers out 
of courtesy. No vain pride of mine/raid the noble old man, his 
eyes swelling with tears as lie knelt on one knee, “shall prevent me 
from personal liumihatyo) when peace—that blasscM, peace so dear 
to God, so inappreciably valuable to man—is in danger bf being 
broken off.” 

The whole assembly, even the Duke himself, were affected by the 
noble and Btately manner fn which the brave old man made a genu- 
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flexion, which was obviously dictated by neither meanness nor 
timidity. “Arise, sir,” said Charles; “if we have said aught which 
can wound your private feelings, we retract it as publicly as the 
reproach was spoken, and sit prepared to hear you as a fair-meaning 
/ envoy.” 

“For that, my noble Lord, thanks; andC shall hold it a blessed 
day if I can find words worthy of the cause I have to plead. My 
lord, a schedule in your Highness’s hands has stated the sense of 
many injuries received at the hand of your Highness’s officers, and 
those of Romont, Count of Savoy, your strict ally and adviser, we 
have a right to suppose, under your Highness’s countenance. For 
$ount llomont—-he has already felt with whom he has to contend; 
but we have as yet taken no measures to avenge injuries, affronts, 
interruptions to our commerce, from those who have availed them¬ 
selves of your Highness’s authority to intercept our countrymen, 
spoil our goods, impress their persons, and even, in some instances, 
take their lives. The affray at La Ferette—I can vouch for what I 
saw—had no origin or abettance from us; nevertheless, it is impos¬ 
sible an independent nation can suffer the repetition of such injuries, 
and free and independent we are determined to remain, or to die in 
defence of our rights. What, then, must follow, unless your High¬ 
ness listens to the terms which I am commissioned to offer ? War, 
a war to extermination; fdt so long^as one of our Confederacy can 
wield a halberd, so long, if this fatal strife once commences, there 
will be war betwixt your powerful realms and our poor and barren 
states. And what can the noble Duke of Burgundy gain by such a 
strife?—is it wealth and plunder? Alas, my Lord, there is more 
gold and silver on the very bridle-bits of your Higlmess’s household 
troops th ana can be found" in the public treasures or private hoards 
of our whole Confederacy. Is it fame and glory yon aspire to? 
There is little honour to be woi^ by a numerous army over a few 
JCattered bg,nds, by men clad in mail over half-armed husbandmen 
and shepherds—of such conquest small were-the glory. But if, as 
all Christian men believe, and as it is the constant trust of my 
countrymen, from memory of the times of our fathers,—if the Lord 
;pf Hosts should cast the balance in behalf of the fewer numbers and 
worse-armed party, I leave it with youf Highness to judge what 
.Would, in that event, be the diminution of worship and fame. Is It 
extent of vassalage and dominion your Highness desirfts, by warring 
with your mountain neighbours? Know that you may, it it be God's 
' will, gain our barren and rugged mouTitains; but, like our ancestors 
of old, we will seek refuge; in wilder and more distant solitudes, and 
when we have resisted to the last*ve will starve in the icy wastes of 
the Glaciers. Ay, men, women, and obildren, we Will be i«pzen into 
annihilation together ere free Switzer will acknowledges foreign 
master.” f 

The speech,cff the Landamman made nr; obvions impression on 
the asseflibly. The Diflcc observed it, qnd his hereditary obstinacy 
was irritated by the general disposition which he saw entertained in 
fayour of the ambassador. This evil principle overcame some im¬ 
pression which the address of the noble Biedermau had not failed to 
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make upon him. He answered with a lowering brow, interrupting 
the old man as he was about to continue his speech,—“ You argue 
falsely, Sir Count, or Sir®Landanim,in, or by whatever name you 
eall yourself, if von think we war on you from any hope of spoil* or 
any desire of glory. We know as well as you can tell us that there 
is neither profit nor fanfe to he achieved by conquering, you. But 
sovereigns, to whom Heaven has given the power, must root out a 
baud of robbers, though there is dishonour in measuring swords 
with them; and we hunt to death a herd of wolves, though their 
flesh is carrion and their skins are nought.” *• 

The Landamman shook his grey head, and replied, without testify¬ 
ing emotion, and even with something approaching to a smile.—“ I 


am an older woodsman thau you, my Lord Duke—and, it.mav be, a 
more experienced one. The boldest, the hardiest hunter will .not 
safely drive the wolf to his den. I have shown yoor Highness "life 
poor chance of gain and the great risk of loss, which even yoftf 
powerful as you are, must incur by risking a war with determined 
and desperate men. Let me now tell what we are willing to do to 
secure a sincere and lasting peace with our powerful neighbour of 
Burgundy. Your Grace is in the aet of engrossing Lorraine, and 
it seems probable, under so vigorous atul enterprising a Prince, your 


and Italy. For your sake we will admit Hie Count of Savoy to 
terms, and restore to him our conquests, on such conditions ns \mlr 
Highness shall yourself judge reasonable. Of past subjects of 
oftenee on the part of your lieutenants and governors upon the 
frontier, we will be silent, so we have assurance of no tffieh aggres¬ 
sions in future. Nay, more, and it is my hist and proudest offer, we 
will send three thousand of our f;outh to assist your Highness in 
any war which you may engage in, whether ng-ainyt Louis 
France, or the Emperor of Germanv. They are a different set 
of men—-proudly and truly may 1 state it—from the. senni of Oer- 


pliglitod. 


A swarthy, but tall and hajidsonic man. wearing a corslet richly 
engraved with arabesuue work, started from his seat with the air of 
one provoked beyond the bounds of restraint. This was the Count tie 
Cainpo-Basao, commander of Charles's Italian mercenaries, who 
possessed!; as has'been alluddd tr> much influence over the Duke’s 
mind, chiefly obtained by accommodating D'mself to his master’s opi¬ 
nions and. prejudice^ and placing before the Duke .specious argu¬ 
ments to justify him for. foil owing liis own way. *• ** • 

“ This lofty presence must excuse me,” lie‘said, * if I speak in de- 
lence of my honour and those of my bold lances who have followed 
my fortunes from Italy to uprre the bravest Prince in Christendom, 
l might, indeed, pass over without resentment the .outrageous lan- 
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guage of thisnrey-haired churl, whose words cannot affect a knight 
and a nobleman more than the yelling of a peasant’s mastiff. But 
when I hear him propose to associate las bands of mutinous mis¬ 
governed ruffians with your Highness’s troops, 1 must Jet him know 
that there is not a horse-boy in my ranks who would fight in - such 
fellowship. No, even I myself, hound by » thousand ties of grati¬ 
tude, could not submit to strive abreast with such comrades. I would 
fold up my banners and lead five thousand men to seek,—not a 
nobler master, for the world has none such,—but wars in which we 
might not be obliged to blush for our assistants.” 

“ Silence, Campo-Basso,” said the Duke, “ and be assured you 
,|erve a prince who knows your worth too well to exchange it for the 
untried and untrustful services of those whom we have only known 
as vexatious and malignant neighbours.” 

Then addressing himself to Arnold Biederman, lie said coldly and 
sternly, “ Sir Landamman, we have heard you fairly. We have 
heard you, although you come before us with hands dyed deep in the 
blood of our servant, Sir Archibald de llagenbacli; for, supposing he 
was murdered by a villanous association,—which, by Saint George ! 
shall never, while we live and reign, raise its pestilential head on 
this side of the Rhine,—yet it is not the less undeniable and un¬ 
denied, that you stood by in arms, and encouraged the deed the 
assassins performed under your countenance. Return to your 
mountains, and be thankful that you return in life. Tell those who 
sent you that I will be presently on their frontiers. A deputation 
of your most notable persons, who meet me with halters round 
their necks, torches in their left hands, in their right their swords 
held by the point, may learn on what conditions we will grant you 
peace. « 

** Then farewell peace, and welcome war,” said the Landamman ; 
“and he its plagues and curses^on the heads of those who choose 
■Wouft and strife rather than peace and union. We will meet you on 
our frontiers with our naked swords, but I lie hilts, not their points, 
shall be in our grasp. Charles of Burgundy, Flanders, and Lorraine, 
Ihike of seven dukedoms. Count of seventeen earldoms, I hid you 
defiance; and declare war against you in the name of the Confede¬ 
rated Cantons and such others as shall Adhere to them. There,” he 
said, “ are niy letters of defiance.” * 

The herald took from Arnold Biederman the fatal denunciation. 

“ Read it not, Toison d'Or ! ” said the haughty Duke. 11 Lot the 
executioner drag it through the streets at his horse’s tail, and nail it 
to the gibbet, to show in .what account we hold the paltry scroll and 
those who sent it,.—Away; sirs,” speaking to the Swiss, “ trudge 
baek to your wildernesses with sucm haste as fe^ can use. 

When we next meet, yomcAtall better know whom you have offended. 
Get our house read*—the council is broken up.” 

The Maire. flf Dijon, when all were in jnonon to leave the hall, 
again Approached tllfe Duke, and timidly, expressed some hopes 
that his Highness would deigu to partake of a banquet which the 
magistracy had prepared, iu expectation he might do them such an 
honour. 
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“ No, by Saint George of Burgundy, Sir Maire,” said Charles, 
with one of the withering glances by which he was \ront to express 
indignation mixed with contempt,—“you have not pleased us so 
well with our breakfast as to induce us to trust our dinner to the 
loyalty of our good town of Dijon.” 

So saying, he rudely turned off from the mortified chief magis¬ 
trate, and, mounting his horse, rode bsct to his camp, conversing 
earnestly on the way with the Count of Campo-Basso. 

“ I would offer you dinner, my Lord' of Oxford,” Baid Colvin to 
that nobleman, when he alighted at his tent, “ but I foresee, ere 
you could swallow a mouthful, you will be summoned to the Duke’s 
presence; for it is our Charles’s way, when he has fixed on a wrong 
course, to wrangle with his friends and counsellors, in order to prove 
it is a right one. Marry, he always makes a convert of yon supple 
Italian. 

Colvin’s augury was peedily realised; for a page almost imme¬ 
diately summoned the English merchant, Philipson, to attend the 
Duke. Without waiting an instant, Charles poured forth an inco¬ 
herent tide of reproaches against the Estates of his dukedom, for 
refusing him their countenance in so slight a matter, and launched 
out in explanations of the necessity which he alleged there was for 
punishing the audacity of the Swiss. “ And thou, too, Oxford,” 
he concluded, “art such an impatient fool as to wish me to indulge 
in a distant war with England,‘and transport forces over the sea, 
when I have such insolent mutineers to chastise on my own fron¬ 
tiers ? ” 


When he was at length silent, the English Earl laid before him, 
with respectful earnestness, the danger that appeared to be involved 
in engaging with a people, poor indeed, but universal^ dreaded, 
from their discipline and courage, and th^fc under the eye of so 
dangerous a rival as Louis of France, who waB sure to support the 
Duke’s enemies underhand, if he dill not join them openly. Oi. this 
point the Duke’s resolution was immovable. “ It shall fiever,” he 
said, “ be told of me that I uttered threats which I dared not execute. 
These boors have declared war against me, and they shall learn 
whose wrath it is that they have wantonly provoked ; but I do not, 
therefore, renounce thy scheme, my good Oxford. If thou canst 
procure me this same cession of Froveuee, and induce old Rend to 
give up the cstuse of his grandson, Ferrand of Vaudemont, in Lor¬ 
raine, thou wilt make it well worth my while to send thee brave aid 
against my brother Blackburn, who, while he is drinking healths 
pottle-deep in Fi ance, may well come to lose his lands in England. 
And be not impatient because I cannot^ at this very instant send 
men across the sc^s. The inarch which I am making towards 
Ncufchatet; which is, I think, the ‘jiearest^point where I shall find 
these churls, will be but like a morning’s excursion* . ,1 trust you 
will go with us, old companion. 1 should like to s«e, if you have 
forgotten, among yonder*inountains, how to bock*a horse and lay a 
lance in rest.” ‘ 


“ I will wait on your Highness,” said the Earl, “ as is my duty, 
for my motions must depend’ upon your pleasure. But I will no! 
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carry arras, especially against those people of Helvetia, from whom 
1 have experienced hospitality, unless it be for my own personal 
defence.” 

“Well,” replied the Dube, “e’en bo it so; we shall have in yoi^an 
excellent judge, to tell us who best discharges his devoir against the 
mountain clowns.” 

At this point in the conversation there was a knocking at the 
entrance or the pavilion, and the Chancellor of Burgundy presently 
entered, in great liaste and anxiety. “News, my lord—news of 
-France and England," said the prelate, and then observing the pre¬ 
sence of a stranger, he looked at the Dube, and was silent. 

, “It is a faithful friend, my Lord Bishop,” said the Duke; "You 
' may*tell your news before him.” 

“ It will soon be generally known,” said the chancellor—" Louis 
and Edward are fully accorded.” Both the Duke and the English 
Earl started. 

“ I expected this," said the Duke, “ but not so soon.” 

“ The Kings have met," answered his minister. 

“How—in battle?” said Oxford, forgetting himself in his extreme 
eagerness. 

The chancellor was somewhat surprised, but ns the Duke seemed 
to expect him to give an answer, he replied, “No, Sir Stranger, not 
in battle, but upon appointment, and in peace and amity.” 

“ The sight must have been wort" seeing,” said the Duke; “when 
the old fox Louis, and my brother. Black—I mean my brother 
Edward—met. Where held they their rendezvous ? ” 

“ On a bridge over the Seine, at Picquigny.” 

“I would thou badst been there,” said the Duke, looking to Ox¬ 
ford, “ wi% a good axe in thy band, to strike one fair blow for Eng¬ 
land, and another for Burgundy. My grandfather was treacherously 
slain at just such a meeting, at the Bridge of Montereau, upon the 
•YoHfce.” 

“ To prevent a similar chance,” said the chancellor, “a strong 
barricade, such as closes the cages in which men keep wild beasts, 
was raised in the midst of the bridge, and prevented the possibility 
of their even touching each other’s hands.” 

“ Ha, ha! By Saint George, that ftnells of Louis’s craft and 
, caution; for the Englishman, to give him his due, is as little Ac¬ 
quainted with fear as with policy. But what terms have they made ? 
Where do the English army winter? What towns, fortresses, and 
castles, are surrendered to them, in pledge, or in perpetuity ? ” 

“None, my liege,” saijl the chancellor. “The English army re¬ 
turns into England, as fast as shipping can he procured to transport 
them; and Louis will accommodate them witb«evcry sail and oar 
in liis dominions, rather, -than they should not instantly evacuate 
France.” 

“ And hy^lmt concessions has Louis bopgllt a peace so necessary 
to his affairs ? • 

“ By fair words,” said the chancellor, “ by liberal presents, and by 
some five hundred tuns of wine.” 

“Wine!” exclaimed the Duke—“Heardst tliou ever the like. 
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Seignor Philipson ? Why. your countrymen are little better than 
Esau, -who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. Marry, I must 
confess I never saw an Englishman who loved a dry-lipped bargain.” 

‘VI can scarce believe tliis news,” said the Earl of Oxford. “ If 
this Edward were content to cross the sea w ith fifty thousand Eng¬ 
lishmen merely to return»again, there are in his camp both proud 
nobles and haughty commons enough to resist his disgraceful pur¬ 
pose.” 

“ The money of Louis,” said the statesman, “ has found noble 
hands willing to dutch it. The wine of Prance has fiooded every' 
throat in the English army—the riot aud uproar was unbounded— 
and at one time the town of Amiens, where Louis himself resided., 
was full of so many English archers, all of them intoxicated, that the 
person of the King of France was almost in their hands. Their 
sense of national honour has been lost in the universal revel, and 
those amongst them who would be more dignified and play the wise 
politicians say, that having come to France by connivance of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and that prince having failed to join them with 
his forces, they have done well, wisely, and gallantly, considering the 
Beason of the year, and the impossibility of obtaining quarters, to 
take tribute of France, and return home in triumph.” 

“And leave Louis,” said Oxford, “at undisturbed freedom to attack 
Burgundy with all his forces?” . * 

“ Not so, friend Philipson,” said Duke Charles; “know, that there 
is a truce betwixt Burgundy and France for the space of seven years, 
and had not this been granted and signed, it is probable that we 
might have found some means of marring the treaty betwixt Edward 
and Louis, even at the expense of affording those voracious islanders 
beef aud beer during the winter months.—Sir Chancellc*, you may 
leave us, but be within reach of a hasty summons.” 

When his minister left the pavilion the Duke who, with his rude 
and imperious character united much kindness, if it cop Id not/be* 
termed generosity of disposition, came up to the Lancastrian lord, 
who stood like one at whose feet a thunderbolt has just broken, and 
who ir. still appalled by the terrors of the shock. 

“My poor Oxford,” lie said, “thou art stupified by this news, 
which thou cans! not doubt ftiust. have a fatal effect on the plan which 
tin? brave bosom cherishes with sucli devoted fidelity. 1 would for 
tliy sake I eouffl have detained the English a little longer in France; 
but laid I attempted to do so, there were an end of my truce with 
Louis, and of course to my power to chastise those paltry Cantons, 
or send forth an expedition to England. As matters stand, give me 
but a week to punish these mountaineers, wid you shall have a larger 
force than^mur nifftlesty has requested of me for your enterprise; 
and, in the meanwhile, I will take care thdlftUackburn end his cousin- 
archers have no assistance of shipping from i'hsoders’. * >Tush, man, 
never fear it—thou wilt «be in England long ere th*by; and, once 
more, rely on my assistance—always, thou kiibwest,' the cession of 
Provence being executed, as in reason. Our cousin Margaret’s 
diamonds we must keep for a time; and perhaps they may pass as a 
pledge, with dome of our own. for the o-odlv nurnoso of set fin «• at 
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freedom the imprisoned angels of our Flemish usurers, who will not 
lend even to their sovereign, unless on good current security. To 
such straits has the disobedient avarice c? our estates for the moment 
reduced us.” 

“Alas! ray Lord,” Baid the dejected nobleman, “ 1 were ungrateful 
to doubt the sincerity of your good intentions. But who can presume 
on the events of war, especially when time presses for instant deci¬ 
sion? You are pleased to trust me. Let your Highness extend 
your confidence thus far: I will take my horse and ride” after the 
"Landamman, if he hath already set forth. I have little doubt to 
make such an accommodation with him that you may be secure on 
jail your south-eastern frontiers. You may then with security work 
your will in Lorraine and Provence.” 

“ Do not speak of it,” said the Duke, sharply; “ thou forget’st thy¬ 
self and me when thou supposest that a prince who has pledged his 
word to his people can recall it, like a merchant chaffering for his 
paltry wares. Go to—we will assist you, but we will be ourselves 
judge of the time and manner. Yet, having both kind will to our 
distressed cousin of Anjou, and being your good friend, we will not 
linger in the matter. Our host have orders to break up this evening, 
and direct their march against Neufehatel, where these proud Swiss 
shall have a taste of the fire and sword which they have provoked.” 

Oxford sighed deeply^ but ma^e no farther remonstrance; in 
which he acted wisely, since it was likely to have exasperated the 
fiery temper of the sovereign to whom it was addressed, while it 
was certain that it would not in the slightest degree alter liis reso¬ 
lution. 

1-Je took farewell of the Duke, and returned to Colvin, whom he 
found immersed in the business of his department, and preparing 
for the removal of the-^rtillery, an operation which the clumsiness 
of the ordnance, and the execrable state of the roads, rendered at 
^ho^limt^ a much more troublesome operation than at present, 
though it is even still one of the most laborious movements attend¬ 
ing the march of an army. The Master of the Ordnance welcomed 
Oxford with ranch glee, and congratulated himself on the dis¬ 
tinguished honour of enjoying his company during the campaign, 
aud acquainted him that, by the espeeim command of the Duke, he 
had made fitting preparations for his accommodation, suitable to'the 
disguised character which he meant to maintain, biff in every other 
respect as convenient as a camp coi^d admit of. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A mirthful man lie was—the Knows of age 
Fell, but they did not chill him. Gaiety, 

Kven in life's closing', touch'd bis teeming brain 
With such wild visions as the setting tun 
liaises in front of some hoar glacier, 

Fainting the bleak icc with a thousand hues. 

Old Pity. 

Leaving the Earl of Oxford in attendance on the stubborn Duke> 
of Burgundy during an expedition, which the one represented as a 
brief excursion, more resembling a hunting party than a campaign, 
and whieh the other considered m a much graver and more perilous 
light, we return to Arthur de Yere, or the younger Pliilipson, as he 
continued to be called, who was conducted oy his guide with fidelity 
and success, but certainly very slowly, upon his journey into Provence. 

The state of Lorraine, overrun by the Duke of Burgundy’s army,” 
and infested at the same time by different scattered bands, who took 
the field, or held ont the castles, as they alleged, for the interest of 
Count Fcrrand de Vaudcmont, rendered journeying so dangerous 
that it was often necessary to lef.vo the main road, and to take cir¬ 
cuitous tracks, in order to avoid such unfriendly encounters as tra¬ 
vellers might otherwise have met with. 

Arthur, taught by sad experience to distrust strange guides, found 
liimself, nevertheless, in this eventful and perilous journey, disposed 
to rest considerable confidence in his present conductor, Tbiebault, 
a Provencal by birth, intimately acquainted with the rtiftds which 
they took, and, as far as he could judge, disposed to discharge liis 
office with fidelity. Prudence alike, and the habits which lie.hjid 
acquired in travelling, as well as the character of a merchant which 
lie still sustained, induced him to wave the morgue, or haughty supe¬ 
riority of a knight and noble towards an inferior personage, especially 
as he rightly conjectured that free intercourse with this man, whose 
acquirements seemed of a superior cast, was likely to render him a 
jn age of his opinions and disposition towards him. In return for his 
condescension he obtained a good deal of information concerning 
the province whieh he was approaching. 

As they drew near the boundaries of Provence, the communica¬ 
tions of Tbiebault became more' fluent and interesting. He could 
not only tell the name and history of each romantic castle which 
they passed, in their devious and doubtful route, but had at his 
command t*>e chivrtferous liistoryvof the noble knights and barons to 
whom they now pertained, or had belonged earlier dr vs, and could 
recount their exploits against the Saracens, by re^ellinjf’fteir attacks 
upon Christendom, of their efforts to recover the Holy Sepulchre 
from Pagan hands. In the course of such narrations Tbiebault was 
led to speak of the Troubadours, a race of native poets of Provencal 
origin, differing widely from the minstrels of Normandy and the. 
adjacent provinces of Franck, with whose tales of chivalry, as weU 
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aa the numerous translations of tlieir works Into Norman-French 
and English, Arthur, like most of the noble youth of his country, 
was intimately acquainted and deeply ynbucd. Thiebault boasted 
that his grandsire, of humble birth indeed, but of distinguished 
talent, was one of this gifted race whose compositions produced so 

f reat an effect on the temper and manners i>i their age and country. 

t was, however, to be regretted that, inculcating as the prime duty 
of life a fantastic spirit of gallantry, which sometimes crossed the 
Platonic bound prescribed to it, the poetry of the Troubadours was 
doo frequently used to soften and seduce the heart and corrupt the 
principles. 1 

J Arthur’s attention was called to this peculiarity, by Thiebault 
singing, which he could do with good skill, the history of a Trou¬ 
badour, named William Cabcstainy, who loved, par amours, a noble 
and beautiful lady, Margaret, the wife of a baron called Raymond 
de Roussillon. The jealous husband obtained proof of his dishonour, 
and having put Oabestainy to death by assassination, he took his 
heart from his bosom, and causing it to be dressed like that of an 
animal, ordered it to be served up to his lady; and when she had 
eaten of the horrible mess, told her of what her banquet was com¬ 
posed. The lady replied that, since she had been made to partake 
of food so precious, no coarser morsel should ever after cross her 
lips. She persisted in her resolution, and thus starved herself to 
death. The Troubadour who celebrated this tragic history, bad 
displayed in his composition a good .deal of poetic art. Glossing 
over the 'error of the lovers as the fault of their destiny, dwelling on 
their tragical fate with considerable pathos, and finally, execrating the 
blind fury of the husband, with the full fervour of poetical indigna¬ 
tion, he recorded, with vindictive pleasure, how every bold knight 
and true lover in the ^outli of France assembled to besiege the 
baron’s castle, stormed it by iryiin force, left not one stone upon 
HhWfrer, and put the tyrant lmnself to an ignominious death. Arthur 
was interested in the melancholy tale, which even beguiled him of a 
few tears; hut as he thought further on its purport, he dried Ins 
eyes, and said, with some sternness—“Thiebault, sing me no more 
such lays. I have heard my father say that the readiest mode to 
corrupt a Christian man is to bestow *ipon vice the pity ami the 
praise which are due only to virtue. Your liar on of Roussillon is a 
monster of cruelty j but your unfortunate lovers ware not the less 
guilty. It is by giving fair names to foul actions that those who 
would start at real vice arc led to prtictisc its lessons, under the dis¬ 
guise of virtue.” 

I would you knew, Seigaior,” answered Thiebault, “ that tins Gay 
of Oabestainy, and the Lady Margaret of Rousattion, is reckoned a 
masterpiece of the joyouy -.tfciene?. Rje, sir, you are too young to be 
so strict a «|nsor oiWfforals. What will you do when your head is 
grey, ifyouai'b thus severe when it is scarcely*brown?” 

“ A Read which listens to folly in youth will hardly be honourable 
in old age,” answered Arthur. * 

1 Se« Koto C. ZVii Tr^tbtulours. 
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Thiebault had no mind to carry the dispute farther. 

“ It is not for me to contend with your worship. I only thiuk, 
with every true son of chivalry and song-, that a knight without a 
mistress is like a sky without a star.” 

“ Do 1 not know that,” auswered Arthur; “but yet better remain 
in darkness than be guided by such false lights as shower down 
vice and pestilence.” 

" Nay, it may be yonr seignorie is right,” answered the guide. 
“ It is certain that even in Provence here we have lost much of our 
keen judgment on matters of love,—its difficulties, its intricacies; 
and its errors, since the Troubadours are no longer regarded as 
usual, and since the High and Noble Parliament of Dove 1 has ceas<vj, 
to hold-its sittings.” 

“ But in these latter days,” continued the Provencal, “• kings, 
dukes, and sovereigns, instead of being the foremost ana most faith¬ 
ful vassals of the Court, of Cupid, are themselves the slaves of selfish¬ 
ness and love of gain. Instead of winning hearts by breaking lances 
in the lists, they are breaking the hearts of their iinpoveris>htt| 
vassals by the most cruel exactions—instead of attempting to daf 
serve the” smile and favours of their lady-loves they are meditating 
how to steal castles, towns, and provinces from their neighbours. 
But long life to the good and venerable King Rend ! While ho has 
an acre of land left his residence^ 11 be the resort of valiant knights, 
whose only aim is praise in arms, of true lovers, who are persecuted 
by fortune, nnd of high-toned, harpers, who know- how to celebrate 
faith and valour.” 

Arthur, interested in learning something more precise than com¬ 
mon fame had taught him on the subject of this prince, easily in¬ 
duced the talkative l’rovengal to enlarge upon the virtue* of his old 
sovereign’s character, as just, joyous, nnd debonair, a friend to the 
most noble exercises of the chase ,aud the tilt-yard, and still more 
so to the joyous science of Poetry and Music ; who gave'Van? 
more revenue than lie received, in largesses to knight.s-erram anil 
itinerant musicians, with whom his petty court was crowded, as one 
of the very few in which the ancient hospitality was still maintained. 

Such was the picture which Thiebault drew of the last minstrel 
monarch; and though the'fculogium was exaggerated, perhaps the 
farts were not overcharged. 

Born of royal parentage, and with high pretensions, Ilend had at 
no period of liis life been able to match his fortunes to his claims. 
Of the kingdoms to which he bsserted right, nothing remained in 
his possession but the county of Provence jtself, a fair and friendly 
principality, but diminished by the mamvclaims which France had 
acquired i^jon portions of it by advances of money to supply the 
personal expenses of its mast*;-, and by Trdter portions, which Bur¬ 
gundy, to whom Rend bad been a prisoner, ncid in Jttyilge for his 
ransom. In his youtfi he.engaged in more tlmn anoTnilitarv enter¬ 
prise, in the hope of atlaining f sorae part of the territory of which lie 
was styled sovereign. His courage is not impeached, but fortune 
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did not smile on his military adventures ; and lie seems at last to have 
become sensible, that the power of admiring and celebrating warlike 
merit, is very different from possessing that quality. In fact, Itonfi 
was a prince of very moderate parts, endowed with a love of the fine 
arts, which he carried to extremity, and a degree of good humour, 
which never permitted him to repine at fortune, but rendered its 
possessor happy, when a prince of keener feelings would have died 
of despair. This insouciant, light-tempered, gay, and thoughtless 
disposition, conducted Rend, free from all the passions which embitter 
life, and often shorten it-, to a hale and mirthful old age. liven 
domestic losses, which often affect those who are proof against mere 
reverses of fortune, made no deep impression on the feelings of this 
Cheerful old monarch. Most of ins children had died young; Rene 
took it not to heart. His daughter Margaret’s marriage with the 
powerful Ilenry of England was considered a connection much 
above the fortunes of the King of the Troubadours. But in the 
issue, instead of Rend deriving any splendour from tlie match, he 
was involved in the misfortunes of bis daughter, and repeatedly 
obliged io impoverish himself to supply her ransom. Perhaps in Ms 
private soul the old king did not think these losses so mortifying, as 
the necessity of receiving Margaret into his court and family. On 
lire when reflecting on the losses she had sustained, mourning over 
friends slain and kingdoms lost, the proudest and most, passionate of 
princesses was ill suited to dwell wiiSi the gayest and best-humoured 
of sovereigns, whose pursuits she contemned, and whose lightness of 
temper, for finding comfort in such trifles, she could not forgive. 
The discomfort attached to her presence, and vindictive recollections, 
embarrassed the good-humoured old monarch, though it was unable 
to drive liijp beyond bis equanimity. 

Another distress pressed him more sorely_Yolande. a daughter 

of his first wife Isabella, had succeeded to his claims upon the. i Micliv 
ratine, and transmitted them to her son, Ferrand. Count «,"f 
Vaudenmift, at young matt of courage and spirit,, engaged at this 
time in the apparently desperate undertaking of making his title 
good against the Duke of Burgundy, who, with little right, hut 
great power, was seizing upon and overruning this rich Duchy, which 
he laid claim to as a male fief. And t6 conclude, while tSie aged 
king on one side helield his dethroned daughter in hopeless de.-psfir, 
and on the other his disinherited grandson, in vain •attempting to 
recover part of their rights, he had the additional misfortune to know, 
that liis nephew, Louis of France, mill his’ cousin, the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, were secretly contending which should succeed him iu that 
portion of Provence wliiclfche still continued to possess; and that it 
was only jealousy of each other whitji prevent edihis being despoiled 
of this last remnant of hip i«rritofy. l*et amid all this distress, Rend 
feasted and^oedvcd^g'uests, danced, sung, composed poetry, used 
the pencil drjbfttslt with no small skill, devised “and conducted festi¬ 
vals and processions, tend studying to promote, as far as possible, the 
immediate mirth and good-huniour orhis subjects, if he could not 
material! v enlarge their more permanent prosperity, was never men¬ 
tioned by them, excepting as he bon JldiWent, a distinction conferred 
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on him down to the present day, and due to him certainly by the 
qualities of his heart, if not by those of his head. 

Whilst Arthur was receiving from his guide a full account of the 
peculiarities of King Bend, they entered the territories of that merry 
monarch. It was late in the autumn, and about the period when the 
south-eastern counties ei France rather show to least advantage. 
The foliage of the olive-tree is then decayed aWd withered, and as 
it predominates in the landscape, and resembles the scorched com- 

g lexion of the soil itself, an ashen and arid hue is givdn to the whole. 

till , however, there were scenes in the hilly and pastoral parts «' 
the country, where the quantity of evergreens relieved the eye even in 
this dead season. ' 

The appearance of the country, in general, had much in it tlun 
was peculiar. 

The travellers perceived at every turn some marks of the King’s 
singular character. Provence, as the part of Gaul which first "re¬ 
ceived Roman civilisation, and as having been still longer the resi¬ 
dence of the Greciau colony who founded Marseilles, is more full of 
the splendid relics of ancient architecture than any other country in 
Europe, Italy and Greece excepted. The good taste of the King 
Bene had dictated some attempts to dear out and restore these me¬ 
morials of antiquity. Was there a triumphal arch, or an ancient 
temple—huts and novels were .cleared «way from its vicinity, and 
means were used at least to retard the approach of ruin. Was" there 
a marble fountain, which superstition had dedicated to some se¬ 
questered naiad—it was surrounded by olives, almond, and orange 
trees—its cistern was repaired, aud taught once more to retain its 
crystal treasures. The huge amphitheatres, and gigantic colonnades, 
experienced the same anxious care, attesting that the noblest speci¬ 
mens of the fine arts found one admirer and preserver in King Rend, 
even during the course of those which are termed the dark and bar¬ 
barous ages. 

A change of manners could also he observed .in passing from 
Burgundy and Lorraine, where society relished of German blunt- 
ness, into the pastoral country of Provence, where the influence of a 
fine climate and melodious language, joined to the pursuits of tln> 
romantic old monarch, with the universal taste for music and poetry, 
hetd introduced a civilisation of manners, which approached to affec¬ 
tation. The shepherd literally marched abroad in the morning,' 
piping his flocks forth to, the pasture, with some love sonnet, the 
composition of an amorous Troubadour; and his “fleecy earc” 
seemed actually to be under the influence of his music, instead of 
being ungraciously inscnsiblqto its melody, as is the ease in colder 
climates. Arthur«t?bserved, too, that the Proven$al sheep, instead 
of being driven before the slmphei'd, regulqyly followed him, and did 
not disperse to feed until the swain, by turning lii^yjoe round to 
them, remaining stationary, and executing variations t on the air 
which he was playing, seemed to remind them that-il was proper to 
do so. While in motion, his'huge dog, of a species which is traine 
to face the wolf, and who is respected by the sheep as their guardian, 
and not feared as their fcyi ant, followed his master with his ears 
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pricked, like the cluef critic and prime judge of the performance, at 
»ome tones of which he seldom failed to intimate disapprobation j 
while the flock, like the generality of an audience, followed in unan¬ 
imous though silent applause. At the hour of noon, the Bhepherd 
had sometimes acquired an augmentation to his audience, as some 
-comely matron or Rooming maiden, with whera he had rendezvoused 
by such a fountainras we nave described, and who listened to the 
husband’s or lover’s cbalumeau, or mingled her voice with his in the 
duets, of which the songs of the Troubadours have left so many 
. examples. In the cool of the evening, the dance on the village 
green, or tfye concert before the hamlet door; thus little repast of 
truits, cheese, and bread, which the traveller was readily invited to 
share, gave new charms to the illusion, and seemed in earnest to 
point out Provence as the Arcadia of France. 

But the greatest singularity was, in the eyes of Arthur, the total 
abseuce of armed men and soldiers in this peaceful country. In 
England, no man stirred without his long-bow, sword, and buckler. 
In France, the hind wore armour even when he was betwixt the stilts 
of his plough. Iu Germany, you could not look along a mile of 
highway, but the eye was encountered by clouds of dust, out of 
which were seen, by fits, waving feathers ana flashing armour. Even 
in Switzerland, the peasant, if lie had a journey to make, though but 
of a mile or two, carefl licit to travel without his halberd and two- 
handed sword. But in Provence all seemed quiet and peaceful, as 
if the music of the land had lulled to sleep all its wrathful passions. 
Now add tljen a mounted cavalier might pass them, the harp at 
whose saddle-bow, or carried by one of his attendants, attested the 
character of a Troubadour, which was affected by men of all ranks; 
and then only a short sword on his left thigh, borne for show rather 
than use, was a necessary and appropriate part of his equipment. 

“ Pea ce,” said Arthur, as he loqjted around him, “ is an inestima- 
HtS JWfcil; but it will be soon snatched from those who are not pre¬ 
pared withlieart and hand to defend it.” 

The sight of the ancient and interesting town of Aix, where King 
Rend held his court, dispelled reflections of a general character, aua 
•Recalled to the young Englishman the peculiar mission on which he 
Was engaged. * 

He then required to know fromdhe Provencal, Thiebault, whether 
‘his instructions were to leave him, now that lie had suecessfulJj 
attained the end of his journey. 

F “ My instructions,” answered Tliicftault, “ are to remain in Aix 
while there is any chauce of your seignonie’s continuing there, to be 
of such use to you as you* juay require, cither as a guide or an at¬ 
tendant, and to keep these men in rqpdiness to wait upon vou when 
you have occasion for messdliger# or guards. With your approba¬ 
tion, 1 will sj^lhem sSsSJiosed of in fitting quarters, and receive my 
farther instStctiang from your seignorie whenever you please to 
appoint tee. 1 propose this separation, bdbausc I understand it is 
your present pleasure to be private.” * _ 

.“I roust go to*court,” answered Arthur, “without any delay. 
LWait for. me in half an hour by that fountain in the street, which 
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prqjeeis into the air such a magnificent pillar of water, surrounded, 
X would almost swear, by a vapour like steam, serving as a shroud to 
the jet which it envelopes.*’ 

“The jet is so surrounded,” answered the Provencal, “because it 
is supplied by a hot-spring rising from the bowels of the earth, and 
the touch of frost on tUis autumn morning maJuis the vapour more 
distinguishable than usual.—But if it is good rang Rend whom you 
seek, you will find him at this time walking in his chimney. Do not 
be afraid of approaching him, for there never was a monarch so easy 
of access, especially to good-looking strangers like your seirnorie. 

“ But his ushers,” said Arthur, “ will not admit me into his hall.” 

“His hall ! ” repeated Thiebault—“ Whose hall?” 

“ Why, King Bend’s, I apprehend. If he is walking in a chimney, 
it ean only be in that of his hall, and a stately one it mast be to give 
him room for such exorcise.” 

"Ton mistake my meaning,” said the guide, laughing—" Wlm| 
we call King Rend's chimney is the narrow parapet yonder; it cjh 
tends between these two towers, has an-exposure to the south, and 
is sheltered in every other direction. Yonder it is his pleasuie to 
walk and enjoy the beams of the sun, on such cool mornings as the 
present. It nurses, he says, his poetienl vem. If you approach liis 
promenade he will readily speak to you, unleps, indeed, lie is m the 
very aet of a poetical composition.” 

Arthur eould not forbear smiling at the thoughts of a king, eighty 
years of age, broken down with misfortunes and bc-et with dangers, 
who yet amused himself with walking in an open parapet, and com¬ 
posing poetry in presence of all such of his loving subjects as chose 
to look on. 

“If you will walk a few steps this way,” said ThiebauK “you may 
see the good King, and judge whether or not you will aeeost him at 
present. I will dispose of the people, and await your orders at the 
fountain in the Corso.” * “*• 

Arthur saw no objection to the proposal of his guide, and was not 
unwilling to have an opportunity of seeing something of the good 
King Bene, before he was introduced to his presence. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Ay. this ii lio who weai's the wu'nlli of bays 
Wore by Apollo aim the jSme, 

"Which Joves ibent Ifghlnirip, sc .‘hoi tujt He hath dofl 
The rumtauue helm ol »leti, mul fluTTR.’Wtle 
The yet mote gal ling <hS*lt 11 <>i gold , 

While, will! A leafy (ifllcl nTunil his brevis, 

Re reigns the Kujr ot levels and of l’oefsfvj, 

V 

AcAUTiors approach<to the chimney, that. i«,tl\e lhvour?le walk 
of the King, who is described by Shakespeare as bearing 

-the style of Kins of Naples, 

Of both the ^voihea, and Jeiuaalem, 

Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman, 
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gave Arthur the perfect survey of his Majesty in person. He saw an 
old man, with locks and beard, which, in amplitude and whiteness, 
nearly rivalled those of the envoy from Schwitz, but with a fCsh ana 
ruddy colour in his cheek, and an eye of great vivacity. His dress 
was showy to a degree almost inconsistent with his years; and his 
step, not only firm but full of alertness and vivacity, while occupied 
‘in traversing the tflfcrt and sheltered walk, which he had chosen, 
rather for comfort than for privacy, showed juvenile vigour, still 
ini mating an aged frame. The old King carried Ilia tablets and a 
pencil in. his hand, seeming totally abstracted in bis own thoughts, 
and indifferent to being observed by several persons from the pub¬ 
lic street beneath his elevated promenade. & 

Of these, some, from their dress aud manner, seemed themselves 
Troubadours; for they held in their hands, rebecks, rotes, small 
portable harps, and other indications of their profession. Such 
uppeared to be stationary, as if engaged ia observing, and recording 
ineir remarks ou the meditations of their Prince. Other passengers, 
l ent on their own more serious affairs, looked up to the King as to 
; ome one whom they were accustomed to see daily, but never passed 
without doffing their bonnets, and expressing by a suitable obeisance, 
sr respect and affection towards his person, which appeared to make 
i p in cordiality of feeling what it wanted in deep and solemn de- 
ierence. • 

Rend, in the meanwhile, was apparently unconscious both of the 
gaze of such as stood still, or the greeting of those who passed ou, 
his mind seeming altogether engrossed*witli the apparent labour of 
some arduous task in poetry or music. He walked fast or slow 'as 
best suited the progress of composition. At times he stopped to 
mark hastiljyiofrn on his tablets something which seemed to occur to 
him its deserving of preservation *, at other times bedashed out what 
he had written, and flung* down the pencil as if in a sort of despair.. 
Q p #we occasions, the Sibylline Ifcaf was carefully picked up by a 
beautiful page, his only attendant, who reverently observed the nrst 
suitable opportunity of restoring it again to his royal hand. The 
same youth bore a viol, on which, nt a signal from his master, he 
occasionally struck a few musical notes, to which the old King 
listened, now with a soothed aud satisfied air, now with a discontent¬ 
ed and anxious brow. At times, his enthusiasm rose so high, that he 
even hopped and skipped, with an activity which his^ears did not* 
promise; at other times his motions were extremely slow, and occa¬ 
sionally he stood still, like one wrapped in the deepest aud most 
anxious meditation. When he chanced to look on the group which 
seemed to watch his motions aud wlm ventured even to salute him 
with a murmur of applaus?, it was ouly to distinguish them with a 
friendly and good-humouredsnoij^a Salutation with whioh^likewiso, 
i e failed not >3 repl.vto the greeting of the occasional passengers, 
,v hen his eaiSest attention to his task, whatever it might be, per¬ 
il itted him to obs&fre them. • . _ 

At length the royal eye lighted upon Arthur, whose attitude of 
silent observation, jwd the distinction of his figure, pointed him out 
as'ft stranger. Rend beckoned to "his, page, who, receiving his 
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master's commands ina whisper, descended from the i$#al chimney, 

, to the broader platform beneath, which was open to general resort. 
The youth, addressing Arthur with much courtesy, informed him the 
King desired to speakwith him. The young Englishman had ne 
alternative but that of approaching, though pondering much in his 
own mind how he ought to comport himself cowards such a singular 
specimen of royalty. 

When he drew.near. King Rend addressed him in a tone of cour¬ 
tesy hot unmingled with dignity, and Arthur’s awe in his immediate 
presence was greater than he himself could have anticipated from 
his previous conception of the royal character. 

“Your are, from your appearance, fair sir,” said King Rend, “a 
stranger in this country. By what name must we call you, and to 
what Dusinesa are we to ascribe the happiness of seeing you at our 
court?" 

Arthur remained a moment silent, and the good old man, impnfc 
ing it to awe and timidity, proceeded in an encouraging tone. 

“ Modesty in youth is ever commendable; you are doubtless an 
acolytfe in the noble and joyous science of Minstrelsy and Music* 
drawn hither by the willing welcome which we afford to the profes¬ 
sors of those arts, in which—praise he to Our Lady and the Saints! 
—we have ourself been deemed a proficient.” 

"I do not aspire to the honours of a Troubadour,” answered 
Arthur. c 

“I believe you,” answered the King, “for your speech smacks of 
the northern, or Norman-French, such as is spoken in England and 
other unrefined nations. But you are a minstrel, perhaps, from 
these ultramontane parts. Be assured we despise not their efforts; 
for we have listened, not without pleasure and instruction, to many 
of their bold and wild romaunts, which, though rude In device ana 
. language, and therefore, far inferior to th*e regulated poetry of our 
Troubadours, have yet somethihg in their powerful an&*-.*«(£h 
measure, which occasionally rouses the heart, like the sound of a 
trumpet” 

“ I have felt the truth of your Grace’s observation, when I have 
heard the songs of my country,” said Arthur; “ but I have neither 
skill nor audacity to imitate what I admire—My latest residence lffft 
been in Italy.” 

“You are perhaps then a proficient in painting,” said Rend; “an 
art which applies itself to the eye as poetry and music do to the eaf, 
and is Bcarce less in esteem with us. If you are skilful in the art, 
you have come to a monarch who loves it, and the fair country in 
which it is practised.” 

“In simple try£h. Sire, I am an Englishman, and my hand has 
been toff much welked and Jf&v^enetL by practice of the bow, the 
lance, and the sword, to touch the harp or e^n the pencil,” 

“An Englislimas!" said Rend, obviouslyrela*i»W^ the warmth 
of his welcome; “ and what brings you herp ? c Engbtnd a$d I have, 
long had little friendship together." 

“It is even on that account that I am he%e«” said Arthur. “I 
come to pay my homage.to’your Grace’s daughter, the Princess 
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Margaret of Anjou, whom I and many true Englishmen regard still - 
as our Queen, though traitors have usurped her title.” 

“ Alas, good youth,” Baid Rend, “ I mqpt grieve for you, while I 
fespect your loyalty and faith. Had my daughter Margaret been of 
my mind, she had long since abandoned pretensions, which have 
drowned in seas of blood the noblest and bravest of her adherents.” 

The King seemedfcbout to say more, but checked himself. 

“ Go to my palace,” he said; “ inquire for the Seneschal Hugh do 
Saint Cyr, he. will give thee the means of seeing Margaret—that is, 
if it be her will to see thee. If not, good English youth, return to 
my palace, and thou ahalt have hospitable entertainment; for a King 
who loves minstrelsy, music, and painting, is ever most sensible to 
the claims of honour, virtue, and loyalty; and I read in thy looks 
Ihou art possessed of these qualities, and willingly believe thott 
mayst, in more quiet times, aspire to share the honours of the joy¬ 
ous science. But if thou hast a heart to be touched by the sense of 
beauty and fair proportion, it wili leap within thee at the first sight 
of my palace, the stately grace of which may be compared to the 
faultless form of some high-bred dame, or the artful, yet seemingly 
nmple modulations of such a tune as we have been now composing." 

The King seemed disposed to take his instrument, and indulge the 
youth with a rehearsal of the strain he had just orrauged; but 
Arthur at that moment experienced the painful internal feeling of 
that peculiar species of shame, whidh well-constructed minds feel 
when they see others express a great assumption of importance, with 
a. confidence that they are exciting admiration, when in fact they are 
only exposing themselveB to ridicule. Arthur, in short, took leave, 

! ‘ in very shame/' of the King of Naples, both the Sicilies, and Jeru¬ 
salem, in a irgtniTer somewhat more abrupt than ceremony demanded. 
The King looked after hip, with some wonder at this want of breed¬ 
ing, which, however, he imputed to his visitor’s insnlor education, 
v.tiWhm again began to twangle ffls viol.. 

“The old*fool!” said Arthur; “liis daughter is dethroned, his 
lominions crumbling to pieces, his family on the eve of becoming 
sxtinct, his grandson driven from one lurking-place to another, and 
spelled from his mother’s inheritance,—and lie can find amusement 
■Si these fopperies! I thougiit him, with*iis long white beard, like 
Nicholas Bonstetten; but the old Swiss is a Solomon compared wi(ji 
dm.” . 

r As these and other reflections, highly disparaging to King Bend, 
massed through Arthur’s mind, be reaelied the place of rendezvous, 
tnd found Thiebault beneath the steaming fountain, forced from 
mo of those hot springs which Itad been the delight of the Homans 
from an early period. Thieoault, having assurediys master that liis 
retinue, horse and man, wer* s^^is&sed as to be ready%n an in¬ 
stant’s call, readily undertook to guide nim to King Bend’s palace, 
which, fromAfs smgularity, and indeed its beauty of architecture, 
JeservedUthe eulogifim which the old monardh had bestowed upon it. 
The front consisted of three towers of JEtoman architecture, two. of 
them being placed.on the angles of the palace, and the third, which 
served the purpose of a mausoleum, fesmiug a part of the group, 
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though somewhat detached from the other buildings. This last was 
a structure of beautiful proportions. The lower part of the edifice 
was square, serving as a/tort of pedestal to the upper part, which 
was circular, and surrounded by columns of massive granite. Tile 
other two towers at the angles of the palace were round, and also 
ornamented with pilbtrs, and with a double row of windows. In 
front of, and connected with, these Komau roAins, to which a date 
has been assigned ns early ns the fifth or sixth century, arose the 
aneieut palace of llie Count* of Provence, built a century or two 
later, but w here a rich Gothic or Moorish front contrasted, and yt't 
harmonised, with the more regular ami massive architecture of_the 
lords of tlie world. It is not more than thirty or forty years since 
this very curium' remnant or antique art was dcsttoyed, to make 
room for new public buildings, which have never yet been erected. 

Arthur really experienced some sensation of the hind which the 
old King had prophesied, and stood looking with wonder at the 
ever-open gate of the palace, into which men of all kinds seemed to 
enter freely. After looking around for a few minutes, the yopng 
Englishman ascended the steps of a noblo portico, and asked of a 
porter, as old and as lazy as a great man’s domestic* ought to be, for 
the seneschal named to him by the King. The corpulent janitor, 
with great politeness, put the stranger under the charge of a page, 
who ushered him to a chamber, iu which he found another aged 
functionary of higher rank, with a comely face, a clear composed 
eye, and a brow which, lnivivg never been knit into gravity, intimated 
that, the seneschal of Aix was a proiicicait in the philosophy of his 
royal master, lie recognised Arthur the moment lie addressed him. 

You speak northern French, fair sir; you have t lighter hair and 
a fairer complexion than the natives of this country—You a*k after 
Queen Maigniot—Hy all these marks J read you English —Her 
Grace of England is at this moipfut, paving a vow at the monastery 
of Mont Saint Vieroiie, and if your name be Arthur I’luWpSrtH I 
have commission to forward you to her presence immediately,—that 
is, as soon as you have tasted of the loyal piovi-ion.” 

Tin* young man would have remonstrated, but the seneschal loft 
him no leisure. ». 

“Meat and mass,” belaid, “never hindered work - it is perilous 
h> youth to journey too far on an empty stomach—he himself would, 
falte a mouthful with the Queen’s guest, and pledge him to boot imi 
flask of old Hermitage." ^ 

The board was covered with* au alacrity which showed that hospi¬ 
tality was familiarly exercised in King ftemS’s dominions. Pasties, 
dishes of game, the gallant boar’s liciqj; and other delicacies, were 
placed <^i the fafc'-e, and the^seneschal played the merrv host, fre¬ 
quently apologising (mime* fP!r showing an indifferent ex¬ 

ample, as it, was his duty to carve before Kfwg Reu<i aud the good 
King was never pieased unless he saw him %e:l*li(Jpily as well as 
Carve foatly. * * - * - 

“ Hut for you, sir guest, "eat freely, since you tuny not sec food 
again till sunset *, for the good Queen takes hoc misfortunes so to 
lieait tliut sighs are her food, aud her tears a bottle of drink, aefthe 
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' 1’nalinist hath it But 1 betlnhk me you will need steeds for your¬ 
self and your equipage to reach Mont Saint Vietoire, which v» seven 
miles from Aix ’’ 

Ai Ihui intimated that ho had a guide, and horses m attendance, 
end begged peimission to take his adieu The worthy seneschal, 
Ins tiir round belly graced with a gold ehiin, accompanied him to 
the gate with a step, which a gentle nt ol the gout liid tendered un 
certain hut which 1 be assured Artliui, would vcrush btfoir thiee 
diys use of the licit sjnings 1 hicbault appeared before the gate, 

S ot with the tued steeds tiorn which they had dismounted au hour 
fme but with fusli pilfievs fioin the, st ible of the King 
“ liny au joins horn the moment you li nt put foot m stirrup,” 
said the sc nt sc h il t he, „ool Is mg Kent nevei lecemd hack os 

his property i hoi sc wluc h lit h id lent to n guest and that is perhaps 
one reason why his lli n huc«* and wt. of his'house hold must walk 
otti n if >ot’ 

Hue the nntstlml cxehmged gieetitigt, with hi voung visitor, 
wli > rode foitli to seek Queen M iigirets pliee of tcmpoi ny letue 
uient iltln celebi itecl monisteiy of Sunt Vietoire lie demanded 
of lus guile in which dnection it lay, who punted, with ui an of 
iunniph, to i mountain tint e tlionsuiu f< ct and upwaids m height, 
winch nose at hie 01 six miles distance fiom the town and which 
its hold ind locki summit rcndoitd the most distimmislu d object of 
the lindsc «pc 1 hie bmltPspokc of it with miusuil glee and encigy, 
so much so ns t > le id Aithui to conceive tint his tiusty snum had 
not nigh eted to avail himself of the lavish hi spitabty or Li bon Roi 
Nett 11m limit liowevci continued to evpati ite on the fame of tho 
mountain uid inon isteiv Hiey domed tin lr name, lie snd fiom a 
gri it net oi v v^Jnthvvasg iiucelbvaEomin^ene tal n lined ( aioMtuio, 
n„ mist tw# huge mi u it 1 ' u teens with ultramontane names (the 
lentmits piohahly iml,Cnnhii) m gintituele to Heaven fen which 
vidoiv Clio M n hi v >wed lohujjl a me nastily on the mouutaiu fin 
fflT'ift vie* of the Virgin M nv,ni li n mu ot whom he li id been bap 
fiscal W i|h ill the impoitsuic ot a local eonnoisse ui, JJuebaultpio 
eee eli d to i uni his in l tl as e i turn by peeifii ftets 
‘ \inidei la sud, “was the cimp of (hi hai icnis, fiom winch, 
when the battle wi npjinently d eided Unit wms and women 
lushed, with hoiuble sen a ns ilisht velltfl ltau, and the gt stuns of 
iui ns and foi itiirn pm ulid in stepping the flight of the matt” 
lit pmiile<1 out, to i tin mil, fm acctss to wimbleut off by the* 
supcnoi H <uet ilsliin ol tin Romans the hulmruuis, whom he tilled 
Suite ns hnzuu.lt d the u t ion, nuik whose stnams they empuinled 
with then blood It short lit mentioned many cncumstaniis which 
sh iweel how ice urate lv ^mlition will preserve the pirtienhirs of 
indent tvi nts e vtu whilst foige ttu*«, nusst itjug, and timfouydmg 
el iti s end pei si ns 

I’d ten in .tint A ihm le ut him a not unwilling t ir, fdl it may 
hi suppos«#t.11fli* ^1 (dm it ion of « > mth hi* el up 111 the heat of 
end wills w is not we41 n ililu d to entietsf his ii count of the wars 
otadi tnn l ]> nod tin Pi mncil vvlnnhc hade xh lusted this topic, 
die w up close teHrti niusti 1 1 suk and 11 keil, 111 a suppiesstd tone, 
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whether he knew, or war desirous of being made acquainted with, 
the cause of Margaret’s having left Aix, to establish herself in the 
monastery of Saint Victoire ? 

“ For the accomplishment of a vow,” answered Arthur; “ all the 
world knows it:” 

“All Aix knows the contrary,” said Thiebault; “and I can tell 
you the truth, so I were'sure it would not offend your seiguorie.” 

“ The truth can offend no reasonable man, so it be expressed in 
the terms of which Queen Margaret must be spoken in the presence 
of an Englishman.” 

Thus replied Arthur, willing to receive what information ho could 
gather, and desirous, at the same time, to check the petulance of his 
attendant.” 

“I have nothing,” replied his follower, “ to state in disparagement 
of the gracious Queen, whose only misfortune is that, like her royal 
father, she has more titles than towns. Bet ides. I know well that 
you Englishmen, though you speak wildly of your sovereigns your¬ 
selves, will not permit others to fail in respect to them.” 

“ Say on, then,” answered Arthur. 

“Your seignorie must know, then,” said Thiebault, “that the 
good King Item? has been much disturbed by the deep melancholy 
which afflicted Queen Margaret, and has bent himself with all his 
power, to change it into a gayer humour. ] le made entertainments 
m public and in private; he assembled Ainslrels and troubadours, 
whose music and poetry might have drawn smiles from one on lii, 
deathbed. The whole country resounded with mirth and glee, and 
the gracious Queen conld not stir abroad in the most private manner 
hut before she had gone a hundred paces, she lighted on an ambush, 
consisting of some pretty pageant, or festivous mumrr n ry, composed 
often by the good King himself, which interrupted her "solitude, in 
purpose of relieving her heavy thoughts witl some pleasant pastime. 
But the Queen’s deep melancholy i; ‘jocted oil these modes of disnel - 
ling it, and at length she confined herself to her own apartments,'and 
absolutely refused to see even her royul father, because he generally 
brought into her presence those whoso productions lie thought likely 
to soothe her sorrow. Indeed she seemed to hear the harpers with 
loathing, and excepting one wandering Englishman, who sung a 
rude and melancholy ballad, which threw her into n flood of tears, 
.and to whom she gave a chain of price, she never scorned to look at, 
or be conscious of the presence of any one. And at length, as 1 have 
had the honour to toll your seignorie, she refused to see even her 
royal father unless lie came aloffe; and that lie found no heart to do ’ 

“1 wonder not at it,” said the young man; “ by the White 8vi.ui, 
I am rather surprised liis mummery drove Ivor not to frenzy ” 

“Something lihtr’t indeed took place,” snid Thiebault; “and I 
will tell your seiguorio how it V.STT^-J. Yon must know that good 
King Bend, unwilling to abandon his daughter to the* foul lieml of 
melancholy, hethougnt him of making a grand ,ep<frt. *You must 
know furtlicr, that the Kihg, powerful in all the craft of Tronoadours 
and Jongleurs, is held in peculiar esteem for conducting mysteries, 
and other of those gamesome and delightful spoils and processions, 
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with which our haly.Church permits her graver ceremonies to be re*' 
iiev.ed and diversified, to the cheering of the hearts of all true children 
of religion. It is admitted that no on e has ever been able to approach 
his excellence in the arrangement of the F&te-Dieu; and the tune 
to which the devils cudgel King Herod, to the great edification of all 
Christian spectators, is of our good King’s royal composition. He 
hath danced at Taraseonne in the balletof Saint Martha and the 
Dragon, and was accounted in his own person, the only aetor com¬ 
petent to present the Tarrasque. His Highness introduced also a 
new ritual into the consecration of the Boy Biflrop, and composed 
an entire set of grotesque music for the festival of Asses. In short, 
his Grace's strength lies in those pleasing and becoming, festivities 
which strew the path of edification with flowers, and send tnen danc¬ 
ing and singing on their way to Heaven. 

“ Now the good King Rend, feeling his own genius for such re¬ 
creative compositions, resolved to exert it to the utmost, in the hope 
that he might thereby relieve the melancholy in which his daughter 
was plunged, and which infected all that approached her. It chanced, 
some short time since, that the Queen was absent for certain days, I 
know not where or on what business, but it gave the good King time 
to make his preparations. So when his daughter returned, he with 
much importunity prevailed on her to make part of a religious proces¬ 
sion to Saint Sauvenr, thp principal church in Aix. The Queen, in¬ 
nocent of what was intended, decked herself with solemnity, to witness 
and partake of what she expected would prove a work of grave piety. 
But no sooner had she appeared on*the esplanade in front of the 
palace, than more than an hundred masks, dressed up like Turks, 
dews, Saracens, Moors, and I know not whom besides, crowded around 
to offer her Heir homage, in the character of the Queen of Slicba; 
and a grotesque piece of music called them to arrange themselves 
for a ludicrous ballet, ia which they addressed the Queen in the most 
entertaining manner, and with the most extravagant gestures. The 
Ajuemi, stunned with the noise, and affronted with the petulance of 
this unexpected onset, would have gone back into the palace ; but 
the doors had been shut by the King's order so soon as she set forth; 
and her retreat in Hat direction was cut off. Finding herself ex- 
t eluded from the palace, the Queen adverted to the front of the facade, 
and endeavoured by signs and words to appease the hubbub, but # the 
maskers, wlio had their instructions, only answered with songs, music 
and shouts.” • 

“ 1 would," said Arthur, “ there had been a score of English yeo¬ 
men in presence, with their quarter-staves, to teach the bawling 
villains respect for one t]iat has worn the crown of England! ” 

“ All the noise that was made before was silence and soft music,” 
continued Thiebault, “ tilL t hat whe n the gfiBd KingebirasClf ap¬ 
peared, grotesquely dressed i(Wfl'l’d taaracter of King Solomon- 

“ To whom, of all princes, he has the leqpt resemblance,” said 
Arthur—• 

“ WTtli such capers*and gesflculaliqna of •welcome to the Queen of 
Sheba, as, I am assured by those who saw it, would have brought a 
4 lcad man alive ftgaiu, or killed a living man with laughing. Among 
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other properties, he had iu hie hand a truncheon, somewhat formed 
like a fool's bauble— 

■** A most fit sceptre for such a sovereign," said Arthur--— 

“Which was headed,” continued Thiebault, “ by a model of Hie 
Jewish Temple,‘finely gilded and cutioualy cut in pasteboard. He 
managed this with the utmost grace, and delighted every spectator 
by his gaiety and activity, excepting the Queen, who, the more he 
skipped aud capered, seemed to be the mdTe incensed, until, on bis 
approaching her f<^ conduct her to the procession, she seemed roused 
to a sort of frenzy, struck the truncheon out of his hand, aud. break* 
ing through the crowd, wbo felt as if a tigress had leapt amongst 
them from a showman’s cart, rushed into the royal courtyard. Krc 
the order of the sceuic representation, which her violence had inter¬ 
rupted, could be restored, the Queen again issued forth, mounted 
and attended by two or three English cavaliers of her Majesty’s 
suite. She forced her way through tbe crowd, without regarding 
cither their safety or her own, flew like a hailstorm along tin* streets, 
aud never drew bridle till.Rhe was as far up this same Mount Saint 
“Victoire os the toad would permit. She was then received into the 
convent, aud lias since remained there; aud a vow of peuauce is the 
pretext to cover over the quarrel betwixt her and her father." 

“How long may it be,” said Arthur, *• since these things chanced ? ” 

“ It is but three days siuce Queen Margiyct left Aix in the manner 
I have told you.—But we are come as f«r up a-* the mountain ns men 
usually ride. See, yonder is the monastery rising betwixt two huge 
rocks, wltich form the very top of Mount Saint Victoire. There i« 
no more open ground than is afforded by the cleft, into which the 
convent of Sauil Mary of Victory is. as it were, niched; and the 
access is guarded by the most dangerous precipices. To ascend the 
mountain, you must keep that narrow path which, winding'and turn¬ 
ing among the cliffs, leads at length to the‘summit of the hill, and 
the gate of the monastery.” • 

“And what becomes of you and the horses ?”said Arthur. 

“ We will rest,” said Thfehault, “ in tin* lio-pits] maintained by the 
good fathers at the bottom of the mountain, foi the accommodation oi 
those who attend on pilgiims for I promise you the shrine is visited 

by many 'who conic from afar,-and are attended both by man and 
hoi^e—Care not for me,- 1 shall be first under cover; but there 
* muster yonder in the west some threatening - clouds, from which yom 
seignone may suffer ineonveuience, unless you reach the convent in 
time. 1 will give you an hour ttj do the feat, and will say you are ns 
active as n chamois-hunter, if you reach it within tbe time. 

Arthur looked around him, and did indead remark a mustering oi 
clouds in the distant west, which threattned soon to change the 
character (tf the day, which hu.d4i.iUmrt<x been brilliantly clear, aud 
so serene that tbe falling of a 10?iTmight have been heard". lie there¬ 
fore turned him to ijie steep and rocky path whielj^ts^eiuled the 
mountain, sometimes by waling almost precipjrmrt FockVamJ sotde- 
l iines l»y reaching their fops by » more circuitous process. JL winded 
thiough thickets of wild boxwood and other lo\y ^aromatic shrubs, 
which afforded some Dostum.for llio mountain coats, hut were a 
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bitter annoyance to the traveller who had to press through them. 
Such obstacles were so frequent, that the full hour allowed by Tbie- 
bault had elapsed before he stood on the summit of Mount Saint 
Victoire, and m front of the singular efinvent of thg same name. 

We have already said that the crest of the mountain, consisting 
entirely of one bare and solid rock, was divided by a cleft or opening 
into two heads or peaks, between winch the convent was bnSlt, occupy¬ 
ing all the space between them. The front of the building was of 
the most ancient and sombre cast of the old Gothic, or rather, as it 
has been termed, the Saxon; and in that respect corresponded with 
the savage exterior of the naked cliffs, of which the structure seemed 
to make a part, anti by which it was entirely surrounded, excepting 
a small open space of more level ground, where, at the expense of 
much toil, and by carrying earth up the hill from different spots, 
where they could collect it in small quantities, the good fathers had 
been able to arrauge the accommodations of a garden. 

A bell summoned a lay -brother, the porter of this siugulavly situ¬ 
ated monastery, to whom Arthur announced himself as an English 
merchant, IMnlipson by name, who ciune to p§y his duty to Queen 
Margaret. The porter, with much respect, allowed the stranger into 
the couvent, and ushered him into a parlour, which, looking towards 
Aix. commanded an extensive and splendid prospect over tho- 
southern and western parts of l’rovonce. This was the direction in 
which Arthur had approached IhS mountain from Aix; but the cir¬ 
cuitous path by which he had ascended laid completely carried him 
round the hill. The western side of the monastery, to which the 
parlour looked, commanded tho noble view we have mentioned; and 
a species of balcony, which, connecting tho two twin crags, at this 
place no^atfbve four or five yards asunder, ran along the hunt of tho 
buihlingrand appeared to be constructed for the purpose of enjoying 
it. Hut on stepping from one o* the window's of the parlour upon 
'■'•?ftii%hattloinented barlisau, Arthur became awaie that tho wall on 
which the parapet rested stretched along the edge of a pieeipice, 
which sunk sheer down five hundred feet at lea'-t from the fonnda- 


tioii< of the convent. Smpri-ol audstaithd at finding himself on 
so giddy a verge. Arthur tumid his eyes from the gulf beneath him 
to admire the distant land-cape, partly Will mined, with ominous lustre. 


among trees, while others seemed founded on rocky eminences; 
other-, again lurked by the side of streams or lakes, to which tho 
heat and di ought of the climate naturally attracted them. 

The rc-st of tho huulscatki presented simjlar objects when the 
weather wits serene, but rendered imlii#inet, or alto- 

got her obliterated, by the sullen shade of the approaching clouds, 
which gifumallv spread over great part of tbwhomon, and threatened 
altogether* to. olhipse tho suit, though tfio lord of the horizon still 
strnggh d to maintain his influence, niid/like a dying hero, seemed 
most glorious .e* on iu tho moment of defeat. Wdd sounds like 
groans and howls, formed by the wigd in the numerous caverns of 
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the rocky roomstain, added to the terrors of the scene, and seemed 
to foretell the furj of some distant Btorm, though the air in general 
was even unnaturally calia and breathless. In gazing- on this extra- 
. ordinary scene, ^rtliur did justice to the monks who had chosen this 
wild and grotesque situation, from which they could witness Nature 
' in her wildest ana grandes^demonstrations.and compare the nothing* 

, ness of humanity with her awfhl convulsions. 

So much was Arthur awed by the seene before him that he had 
► almost forgotten, while gazing from the bartisan, the important 
business which had brought him to this place, when it was suddenly 
recalled by finding himself in the presence of Margaret of Anjou, who, 
;»ot seeing him in the parlour of reception, had stept upon the bal¬ 
cony, that she might meet with him the sooner, 

The Queen’s dress was black, without any ornament except a gold 
coronal of an inch in breadth, restraining her long black tresses, of 
iwhich advancing years and misfortunes nad partly altered the hue. 
•There was placed within the circlet a black plume with a red rose, 
tlie last of the season, which the good father who kept the garden 
■had presented to hejj that morning, as the badge of her husband’s 
house. Care, fatigue, and sorrow, seemed to dwell on her brow and 
her features. . To another messenger she would, in all probability, 
have administered a sharp rebuke, for not being alert in his duty to 
receive her as she entered ; but Arthur’s age and appearance cor¬ 
responded with that of her loved and lost son. He was the son of a 
lady whom Margaret had loved with almost sisterly affection, and the 
presence of Arthur continued to excite in the dethroned Queen the 
same feelings of maternal tenderness which had been awakened on 
their first meeting in the Cathedral of Strasburg. She raised him 
as he kneeled at ner feet, spoke to him with much kind!Ses|i f and en¬ 
couraged him to detail at full length Iris father’s message and such 
other news as his brief residence at Dijon had'made him acquainted 
with. “ 

She demanded which way Duke Charles had moved with his army. 
“ As I was given to understand by the master of bis artillery,” said 
Arthur, “ towards tire Lake of Neiifcliatel, on winch side he proposes 
his first attack on the Swiss.” 

“The headstrong fool! ” said Queen Margaret,—“ he resembles the 
poor'lunatic, who went to the summit of the mountain, that lie might 
meet the rain half way—Does thy father then,” continued Margaret, 
w advise xne to give up the last remains of the extensive territories, 
.once the dominions of our royal House, and for some thousand 
crowns, and the paltry aid of a few hundred lances, to relinquish 
what is left of our patrimony to our proud <md selfish kinsman of 
Burgundy, who extends his claim to our all,‘and affords so little help, 
or even promise of help in relurn&li » 

“I shoukl have ill discharged my father’s commission," said Arthur, 
“ if I had left your Highness to think that ho recommend.*, so great 
n sacrifice. He feels most deeply the Duke of Burgundy’s grasping 
desire of dominion. Nevertheless, he thinks that Provence must., on 
King Ilend's death, or sooner, fall either to the fdiare of Duke 
Charles, or to Louis of France whatever opposition your Highness 
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may make to such a destination; and it may be that my father, as a 
kniglit and as a soldier, hopes much from obtaining the means to 
make another attempt on Britain. But the decision must rest with 
your Highness.'’ . 

“ Young man,” said the Queen, * the contemplation of a question 
bo doubtful almost deprives me of reason*! ” 

As she spoke, she sunk down, as one who needs rest, on a stone* 
seat placed on the very verge of the balcony, regardless of the storm, 
which now began to rise with dreadful gusts of wind, the course of 
which being intermitted and altered by the crags round which tliej 
howled, it seemed as if in very deed Boreas, and Eurus, and Gaurus. 
unchaining the winds from every quarter of heaven, were contending 
for mastery around the convent of our Lady of Victory. Amid this 
tumult, and amid billows of mist which concealed the bottom of the 
precipice, and masses of clouds which racked fearfully over their 
heads, the roar of the descending waters rather resembled the fall 
of cataracts than the rushing of torrents of rain. The seat on which 
Margarot had placed herself was in a considerable degreo sheltered 
from the storm, but its eddies, varying in every direction, often tossed 
aloft her dishevelled hair; and we cannot describe the appearance 
of her noble and beautiful, ^et ghastly and wasted features, agitated 
strongly by anxious hesitation and conflicting thoughts, unless to 
those of our readers wh* have had the advantage of liaving seen our 
inimitable Siddons in such a cliaActcr as this. Arthur, confounded 
l»y anxiety and terror, could only beqpech her Majesty to retire before 
the fury of the approaching storm, into the interior of the convent. 

“ No,” she replied with firmness; “ roofs and walls have ears, and 
monks, though they have forsworn the world, are not the less curi¬ 
ous to hjiofP what passes beyond their cells. It is in this place von 
must hear what 1 have to say; as a soldier, you should scorn a blast 
of wind or a shower or rain; and to me, who have often held counsel 
x-’irr.jtlst the sound of trumpets and clohh of arms, prompt for instant 
fight, the war of elemeuts is an unnoticed tiifle. I tell thee, young 
Arthur Vere, as 3 would to your father—as I would to my son—li 
indeed Heaven had left such a blessing to a wretch forlorn-” 

She paused, aud then proceeded. 

“ 1 toll thee, as I would have told nfy beloved Ed word, that Mur 
garet, whose resolutions wore once firm aud immovable as ilicst 
rocks among which we aro placed, is now doubtful and variable at 
the clouds which arc%iftiug around us. I told your father, in tin 
joy of meeting once more a subjest of such inappreciable loyalty, o< 
the sacrifices I would make to assure the assistance of Charles oJ 
Burgundy to so gallant an undertaking as that proposed to him bj 
the faithful Oxford. Bfit since 1 saw him I have had cause of deej 
reflection. I met my aged only to offend, aud?I say it wit! 

shame, to insult the old man in presence of bis people.* Our tern 
pers areaiAwposed as the sunshine, which msliort time since gilde< 
a sei^ne And *bftautjful landscape, diffe»s_ from the tempests whiol 
are now wasting it. I Bpurned with open scorn and contempt wha 
he, in his mistg.«f n affection, had devised for means of consolation 
L and, disgusted with the idle follies w&cli he had devised for cornu 
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the melancholy of'a dethroned Queen, a widowed spouso-and, alast 
a childless mother—I retired hither from the noisy and idle mirth, 

Such and so!. 



iminisli .... --, . ... 

that the Duke of Burgundy, like a knight and a sovereign, l«id cor¬ 
dially and nobly entered into the plan of the faithful Oxford, I could 
have found it in my heart to obtain the cession of territory hia eol,d 
and ambitious policy requires, in order to insure the assistance which 
he now postpones to afford till he has gratified his own haughty 
humour by settling needlesB quarrels with hia unoffending neigh¬ 
bours. Since I have been here, and calmness and solitude have 
given me time to reflect, I have thought on the offences I have given 
the old man, and on the wrongs I was about to do him. My father, 
let me do him justice, is also the father of his people. They have 
dwelt under their vines and fig-trees, in ignoble ease, perhaps, but 
free from oppression and exaction, and their happiness has been 
that of their good King. Must 1 change all this ?—Must 1 aid in 
turning over these contented people to a fierce, headlong, arbitrary 
prince ?—May I not break even the easy aud thoughtless heart of 
my poor old father, should 1 succeed in urging him to do so ?—These 
are questions whicji I shudder even to ask myself. On the other 
hand, to disappoint the toils, the venturous*liopes pf your father, to 
forego the only opportunity whidii may ever again offer itself of 
revenge on the bloody traitor^ of York, and restoration of the 
House of Lancaster!—Arthur, the scene around us is not so con¬ 
vulsed by the fearful tempest and the driving clouds as my mind is 
by doubt and uncertainty.’’ 

“ Alas ” replied Arthur, “ I am too young and inexpefteqped to be 
your Majesty’s adviser in a case so arduous. ,1 would my father had 
been in presence himself.” 

“I know what ho would have said,” replied the Queen; ‘iJnft,' 
knowing all, I despair of aid from hmnan counsellors—1 havfe sought 
others, but they also are deaf to my entreaties. Yes, Arthur, Mar¬ 
garet’s misfortunes have rendered her superstitious. Know that 
beneath these rocks, and under the foundation of this convent, there 
runs a cavern, entering by a'teecret and defended passage a little to 
the westward of the summit, and running through the mountain, 
having an opening to the south, from wluclaas from this bartisan, 
you can view the landscape so lately seen fr<Wi this balcony, or the 
strife of winds and confusion of«clouds which we now behold. In 
the middle of this cavernous thoroughfare is a natural pit, or per¬ 
foration, of ^reat, but unknown depth. A |tone dropped into it is 



people, in their jargo*, call this fearful gulf Lou Qaragcnle; and 
the traditions of the monastery annex wild antkfearful recollections 
to a place in itself sufficiently-terrible. Oracles, it is said, spoke 
from thence in pagan days, by subterranean voices,-arising from the 
abyss; and from these the Roman general is said to have heqrd, iq, 
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strauge and uncouth rhymes, promises of the victory which gives 
.name to this mountain. These oracles, it is averred, may he yet 
consulted after performance of strange iptes, in which heathen cere¬ 
monies are mixed with Christian acts of devotion. • The abbots of 
Mont.Saint Victoire have denounced the consultation of Lou Gara- 
goulc and the spirits who reside there to be criminal. But as the 
sin may be expiated by presents to the Church, by masses, and pen¬ 
ances, the door is sometimes opened by the complaisant fathers to 
.those whose daring curiosity leads them, at all risks, and by what¬ 
ever means, to search into futurity. Arthur, I have made the 
experiment, and am even now returned from the gloomy cavern, in 
which, according to the traditional ritual, I have spent six hours by 
the margin of the gulf, a place so dismal that, after its horrors, even 
this tempestuous scene is refreshing.” 

The Queen stopped } and Arthur, the more Btruck with the wild 
tale, that it reminded him of his place of imprisonment at La Feretle, 
asked anxiously if her inquiries had obtained any answer. 

“ None whatever,” replied the unhappy Princess. “ The demons 
of Garagoule, if there be such, are dear to the suit of an unfortunate 
wretch like me, to whom neither friends nor fiends will afford 
counsel or assistance. It is my father’s circumstances which pre¬ 
vent ray instant and strong resolution. Were my own claims on 
this piping and paltry nation of Troubadours alone interested, I 
could, for the chance of once more setting my foot in merry Eng¬ 
land, as easily and willingly resign them and their paltry coronet, 
as I commit to the storm this idle emblem of the royal rank which I 
have lost” 

As Margar^ spoke, she tore from her hair the sable feather and 
rose whicr»the tempest had detached from the circlet in which they 
were placed, and tossed them from the battlement with a gesture of 
Wild energy. They were instantly whirled off in a bickering eddy 
bf^tlW agitated clouds, which swept the feather far distant into 
empty space, through which the eye could not pursue it. But while 
that of Arthur involuntarily strove to follow its course, a contrary 
gust of wind caught the red rose, and drove it back against his 
breast, so that it was easy for him to catjh hold of and retain it. 

“Joy, joy. and good fortune, roynl mistress!” he said, returning 
to her the emblematic flower; “ the tempest brings bade the badge . 
jf Lancaster to its proper owner.” 

“ I accept the omen, said Margaret; “hut it concerns yourself, 
noble youth, and not me. The ftatlier, which is borne away to 
waste and desolation, is Margaret's emblem. My eyes will never 
lee the restoration of tlti- line of Lancaster. But you will live to 
behold it, and to aid to achieve it, ayd to dye oup red roscyieeper yet 
in the blood of tyrants and ftakh**!. '-'My thoughts are so strangely 
poised that a^eather or a flower may turn the scale. But*my head 
is still gid<%> afi4 flay heart sick.—To-morrow Jon shall see another 
Margaret, and till theft, adieu.” * . 

It was time to retire, for the tempest began to be mingled with 
Eercer showers t>f* rain. When they re-entered the parlour, the 
f&ieen clapped her hands, and two feihftle attendants entered. 
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“Let the Father Abbot know,” she said, “that it is our desire 
that this young gentleman receive for this night such hospitality 
as befits an esteemed friend of ours.—Till to morrow, young sir. 

With a countenance which betrayed not the late emotion of her 
mind, and with a stately courtesy that would have become heir when 
she graced the halls of Windsor, she extended her band, which the 
youth saluted respectfully. After her leaving the parlour, the Abbot 
entered, and in his attention to Arthur's entertainment and accom¬ 
modation for the evening, showed his anxiety to meet and obey' 
Queen Margaret’s wishes. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

-Want you a man 

Experienced In the world and its affairs ? 

Here he is for your purpose. lie’* a monk, 
lie hath forsworn the world and all its wurk 
Tlie rather that he knows it passing well, 

Special the worst of it, for he’s a monk. 

Old Play. 

I 

While the dawn of the morning was yet grey, Arthur was awakened 
by a loud ringing at the gate pf tlie monastery, and presently after¬ 
wards the porter entered the cell which had been allotted to him 
for his lodging’s, to tell him that, if his name was Arthur Philipson, 
a brother of their order had brought him despatches from his father. 
The youth started up, hastily attired himself, and Was introduced, 
in the parlour, to a Carmelite monk, being of the same order with 
the community of St Victorie. 

“ I have ridden many a mile, you’hg man, to present you with 
letter,” said the monk, “ having undertaken to your father that it 
should be delivered without delay. I came to Aix last night during 
the storm, and learning at tho palace that you had- ridden hither,'! 
mounted as soon as the tempest abated, ana here I am.” 

“ I am' beholden to you; father,” said the youth, “ and if I could 
repay your pains with a small donative to your convent-” 

“ By no means," answered the good father; “ I took my personal 
trouble out of friendship to your father, and mine own errand led 
me this way. Tlie expenses of, my long journey have been’ amply 
provided for. But open your packet; I can answer your questions 
at leisure.” * 

The young man accordingly stepped futo an embrasure of the 
window aiSU read as follows:— u * 

“ Son Author, —Touching tlie state of the countr^, fu so far as 
concerns the safety of travelling, know that the Shine is precarious. 
The Duke hath taken the towns of Brie and Granson, and put to 
’ death fire hundred men, whom he made prisoners in garrison there. 
But the Confederates are approaching with a large force, and Grd 
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will judge for the right. Howsoever the game may go, these are ■: 
sharp warn, in whichiittle quarter is spoken of on either side, and 
therefore, there is no safety for men of our profession, till something 
decisive shall happen. In the mean time, you may assyre the widowed 
lady, that our correspondent continues well disposed to purchase the 
property which she lias in hand; hut will scarce be able to pay the 
price till his present pressing affairs shall be Bettled, which Ikogto 
Will be in time to permit us to embark the funds in the profitable 
adventure I told our friend of. I have employed a friar, travelling. 

Provence, to carry this letter, which I trust will come safe. The- , 
bearer may be trusted. 

“ Your affectionate father, 

“ John Piumpsow.” 


Arthur easily comprehended the latter part of the epistle, and . 
rejoiced he had received it at so critical a moment. He questioned 
the Carmelite on the amount of the Duke’s army, which the monk 
stated to amount to sixty thousand men, while he said the Confe¬ 
derates, though making evenr exertion, had not yet been able to . 
assemble the third part of that number. The young Ferrand da 
Vaudemont was with their army, and had received, it was thought, 
some secret assistance from France; hut as he was little known in 
arms, and had few followers, the empty title of General which ho 
bore, added little to the strength Bf the Confederates. Upon the 
whole, he reported, that every chancy appeared to be in favour of 
Charles, and Arthur, who looked upon Ins success as presenting tho 
only chance in favour of his father’s enterprise, was not a little 
pleased to find it insured, ns far as depended on a great superiority 
pf force. J.Ie had no leisure to make further inquiries, for the 
Queen at that moment,entered the apartment, and the Carmelite, 
learning her quality, withdrew fiy>m her presence in deep reverence. 

* 'Th» paleness of her complexion still Bespoke the fatigues of the 
day preceding; but as she graciously bestowed on Arthur the greet¬ 
ings of the morning, her voice was firm, her eye (dear, and her 
countenance steady. ** I meet you,” she said, “ not as I left you, but 
determined in my purpose. I am satisfied, that if JEtene does not 
Voluntarily yield tip his throne of Provence, by some step like that 
which we propose, lie will bo hurled from it by violence, in which, _ 
it may be, nis life will not be spared. We will, therefore, to work ' 
with all.speed—the worst is, that I cannot leave this convent till I 
have made tlie necessary penantes tbr having visited the Garagoule, 
without performing which, I were no Christian woman. When you 
return to Aix, inquire the palace for my secretary, with whom 
this line ^*11 give you credence. J have, eve* before this door of 
hope opened to me, endeavohrwl-St ^rm an estimate of King Bend’s 
situation, urn^ collected the documents for that purpose. T’ell him 
.to send mss Autjyspaled, and under fitting chaise, the small cabinet 
hooped*with' silver. Hours of penauce fob past errors may be em¬ 
ployed t<J prevent others; and, from the contents of that cabinet, I 
ahall learn whether 1 am, in this weighty matter, sacrificing mv 
Jather’s interests to my own half-dqSperate hones. IJut of this I 
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Itttre little or no doubt. I can cause the deeds of resignation atid 
transference to fee drawn up here under iny own direction, and 
strrang-e the execution of them when I return to Aix, which shall be 
the first moment after m* penance is concluded.” 

“ And this letter, gracious madam,” said Arthur, “ will inform yon 
what events are approaching, and or what importance it may be to 
take time by the forelock. Place tne but in possession of these mo¬ 
mentous deeds, and 2 will travel night and day till I reach the Duke’s 
damp. I shall find him most likely in the moment of victory, and 
with his heart too much open to refuse a boon to the royal kinswo¬ 
man who is surrendering to him all. We will—we must—in such 
an hour, obtain princely succours; and we shall soon see if the 
licentious Edward of York, the savage Richard, the treacherous and 
pdfjured Clarence, are hereafter to be lords of merry England, or 
whether they must give place to a more rightful sovereign and better 
man. But 01 royal madam, all depends on haste.” 

“True—yet a few days may—nay, must-cast the die between 
Charles ana his opponents; and, ere making so great a surrender 
it were as well to be assured that he whom we would propitiate, is 
in capacity to assist us. All the events of a tragic and varied life 
have led me to see there is no such thing as an inconsiderable 
enemy. I will make haste, however, trusting in the interim we may 
have good news from the hanks of the lake at NcufchateL” 

“ But who shall be employed to draw these most important deeds ? ” 
said the young man. 

Margaret mused ere she replied—“ The Father Guardian is com 
plaisant, and I think faithful; but I would not willingly repose con¬ 
fidence in one of the Provencal monks. Stay, let n >2 think—your 
father says the Carmelite who brought the letter may bff’, trusted — A 
he shall ao the turn. He is a stranger, and will be silent for a piece 

of money. Farewell, Arthur de Vcfre_You will be treated wjtyh 

hospitality by my father. If thou dost receive farther tidings; thou 
wilt let me know them; or, should I hare instructions to send, thou 
wilt hear from roe—So, benedicile.” 

Arthur proceeded to wind down the mountain at a much quicker, 
pace than he had ascended on the day before. The weather wasj 
now gloriously serene, and the beauties of vegetation, in a country 
where it never totally slumbers, were at once delicious and refresh¬ 
ing. His thoughts wandered from the crags of Mont St Victorie, 
to the cliff of the canton of Upterwalden, and fancy recalled the 
moments when his walks through such scenery were not solitary, but 
when there was a form by his side, whose simple beauty was en¬ 
graved on his memory. Such thoughts'-wero of a preoccupying 
nature ; aisl I grieve'io say that hey entirely drowned the recollec¬ 
tion of the mysterious caution given him by his father, intimating 
that Arthur might iy j t be able to comprehend such ‘letters as he 
should receive from him till they were warmed before a*nre. „ 

The firBt thing which reminded him of this singular caution was 
the seeing a chafing-dish of charcoal in the kitchen, of the hosteh ie 
at the bottom of the mountain, where he found Thiebatilt and litf 
horses. This was the first fire which lie had seen since**eqoiving, hW J 
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fathers letter, attd It reminded hint not unnaturally of what the 
Bari had recommended. Great was bis surprise to see that, after 
exposing the paper to the fire as if to dry it, a word emerged in an 
important passage of the letter, and the concluding^words now read 
—■ The bearer may not be trusted.” Well-nigh choked with shame 
and vexation, Arthur could think of no other remedy than instantly 
to return to the convent, and acquaint the Queen with this dis¬ 
covery, which he hoped still to convey to her in time to prevent any 
yisk using incurred by the Carmelite’s treachery. 

Incensed at himself, and eager to redeem his fault, he bent his 
manly breast against the steep hill, which was probably never scaled 
in so short time as by the young heir of De Vefe; for, within forty 
minutes from his commencing the ascent, he stood breathless and 
panting in the presence of Queen Margaret, who was alike surprised 
at his appearance and hid exhausted condition. 

“Trust not the Carmelite! ” he exclaimed—“You are betrayed, 
noble Queen, and it is by my negligence. Here is my dagger—bid 
me strike it into my heart! ” 

Margaret demanded and obtained a more special explanation, and 
when it was given, she said, “ It is an unhappy chance: but your 
father’s instructions ought to have been more distinct. 1 have told 

J render Carmelite the purpose of the contracts, and engaged with 
lim to drawtbem. He has but now left me to serve at the choir. 
There is no withdrawing the confidence I have unhappily placed; 
but I can easily prevail with the Father Guardian to prevent the 
monk from leaving the convent till we are indifferent to his se- 
cresy. It is our best chance to secure it, and we will take care 
that what inconvenience he sustains by his detention shall be well 
recompensed. Meanwhile, rest thou, good Arthur, and undo the 
throat of thy mantle. Poor youth, thou art well-nigh exhausted with 
thy haptc." * 

Arthur •obeyed, and sat down on a seat iu the parlour i for the 
speed which he had exerted rendered him almost incapable of 
standing. 

“ If I could but see,” he said, “ the false monk, I would find a way 
to charm him to secresy!" * 

“ Better leave him to me ” said the Queen; “ and in a word, 1 for¬ 
bid you to meddle with him. The coif can treat fetter with the 
cowl than the casque can do. Say no more of him. I joy to see 
you wear around your neck the liolg relic I bestowed on you;—but 
what Moorish cliarmlet is that you wear beside it ? Alas! 1 need 
not ask. Your heightened colour, almost as deep as when you en¬ 
tered a quarter of an houf hence, confesses a taje-love token. Alas! 

E oor boy, hast thou not only an.ch*i-share of Thy countiy’s woes to 
ear, but also tbine own load or affliction, not the less poignant now 
that future, time will show thee how fantastic it is! Margaret of 
Anjou oould'once Tiave aided wherever tliy.nffections were placed ; 
but now she can only contribute to tho misery of her friends, not-to 
their happiness. . But this lady of the charm, Arthur, is she fair*-is 
she wise and virtuous—is she of noble •birth—and does sdie love?”— 
She jieruKcd Ms countenance with the glance qf an eagle, and con- 
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tinucd, “ To all, tliou wouldat answer Yes, if shamefacedness per¬ 
mitted thee. Love her then in torn, my gallant boy, for love is the 
parent of brave actions. %>, my noble youth—high born and loyal, 
valorous and virtuous, enamoured and youthful, to what mayest 
thou not rise? The chivalry of ancient Europe only lives in a 
bosom like thine. Go, and let the praises of a Queen fire thy bosom 
with the love of honour and achievement. In three days we meet 
at Aix.” 

Arthur, higlily gratified with the Queen’s condescension, once 
more left her presence. 

Returning down the mountain with a speed very different from 
that which he had used in the ascent, he again found his Provencal 
squire, who had remained in much surprise at witnessing the con¬ 
fusion in which his master had left the inn, almost immediately after 
he had entered it without any apparent haste or Agitation. Arthur 
explained his hasty return by alleging be bad forgot his purse at the 
convent. “Nay, m that case,” said Thiebault, “considering what 
you left and where you left it, I do not wonder at your speed; 
though, our Lady save me, as I never saw living ereaturc, save a 
goat with a wolf at his heels, make his way over crag and briers 
with half such rapidity as you did.” 

They reached Aix after about an hour’s riding, and Arthur lost 
no time in waiting upon the goqd King Keud, who gaye him a kind 
reception, both in respect of the letter from the Duke of Burgundy, 
and in consideration of his being an Englishman, the avowed sub¬ 
ject of the unfortunate Margaret. The placable monarch soon for¬ 
gave his young guest the want of complaisance with which he had 
eschcwcu to listen to his compositions; and Arthur ppeedily found 
that to apologise for his want of breeding in that particular was 
likely to lead to a great deal more rehearsing than he could find 
patience to tolerate. He could only avoid the old King’s extreme 
desire to recite his own poems, and perform his own mi\sic,*by en¬ 
gaging him in speaking of his daughter Margaret. Arthur had 
been sometimes induced i.o doubt the influence which the Queen 
boasted herself to possess over her aged father; but on being ac¬ 
quainted with him personally, he became convinced that her power ; 
ful understanding and violent passions inspired the feeble-minded 
and passive King with a mixture of pride, affection, and fear, which 
united to give'her the most ample authority over him. 

Although she had parted with him but a day or two since, and in 
a manner so ungracious on her°sidc, Ilcnd was as much overjoyed 
at hearing of the probability of her speedy return, as the fondest 
father could have been at the prospeet of tibing reunited to the most 
dutiful chij,d, whom he had not $yen foj years. The old King was 
impatien^aa a boy for the day of hbr-virrival, and, still strangely un¬ 
enlightened on the difference of her taste from his own, he was with 
difficulty induced to lay aside a project of meetinm.hcl’ i»Gic charac¬ 
ter of old Paleinon,— • ' - * 

4 ‘ The prince of shepherd*, and tlieir pride,”,, 
at the headtof an Arcadian broccssion of nninths and swains, to in. 
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spire whoso choral d&nces and songs, every pine ami tambourine in 
the country was to be placed in requisition. Even the old seneschal, 
however, intimated his disapprobation of this species of joyeuse en¬ 
tree ; so that Rend suffered himself at length to bo persuaded that 
the Queen was too much occupied by the religious impressions to 
which she had been of late exposed, to receive any agreeable sensa¬ 
tion from sights or sounds of levity. The King gave way to reasons 
which he could not sympathise with: and thus Margaret escaped the 
shock of welcome, which would perhaps have driven her iu her im¬ 
patience back to the mountain of Saint Victoire, and the sable cavern 
of Lou Garagoule. 

During the time of her absence, the days of the court of Provence 
were employed in sports and rejoicings of every description ; tilting 
at the barrier with blunted spears, riding at the ring, parties for 
hare-hunting and falconry, frequented by the youth of both sexes, in 
the company of whom the King delighted, while the evenings were 
consumed in dancing and music. 

Arthur could not but bo sensible, that not long since all this would 
have made liim'perfectly happy; but the last months of his existence 
had developed his understanding and passions. He was now initi¬ 
ated iu the actual business of human life, and looked on its amuse¬ 
ments with an air of something like contempt; so that among the 
young and gay noblesse,"who composed this merry court, he acquired 
the title of the youthful philosopher, which was not bestowed upon 
him, it may he supposed, as inferring anything of peculiar compliment. 

On the fourth day news were received, by an express messenger, 
that Queen Margaret would enter Aix before the hour of noon, to 
resume her residence in her father’s palace. The good King Rend 
seemed, 93 it drew nigh, to fear the interview with his daughter as 
much as lie had previously desired it, and contrived to make all 
around him partake of his fidgety anxiety. He tormented his steward 
and conks to recollect what dishes they liatl ever observed her to taste 
of with Approbation—he pressed the musicians to remember tlio tunes 
which she approved, ana when one of them boldly replied lie had 
never known her Majesty endure any strain with patieuce, the old 
monarch threatened to turn him out ofjhis service for slandcriug the 
taste of his daughter. The banquet was ordered to be served at naif- 
past eleven, as if accelerating it would have had the least affect upon, 
hurrying the arrival of the expected guests; and the old King, 
with his napkin over his arm, traversed the hall from window to 
window, wearying every one with'questions, whether they saw any¬ 
thing of the Queen of England. Exactly as the bells tolled noon, 
the Queen, with a very imall retinue, chiefly English, and in mourn¬ 
ing habits like herself, rode intojfche town «# Aix. Kjpg Rend, at 
the head of his court, failed not to descend from the fjont of his 
stately pabve, and move along the street to meet his daughter. 
Lofty, pinnd* aqd jealous of incurring yididhle, Margaret was not 
pleased with this public greeting in the market-place. But she was 
desirous at present to make amenfls for her late petulance, and 
therefore she defended from her palfrey; and although something 
shocked at peeing Rend equipped with a napkin, she lwmbled herself 
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id bend the knee to him, asking at once bis blessing and forgive- 
ness. 

“ Thou hast—thou hast my blessing, my suffering dove," said the 
simple King to tjie proudesrand most impatient princess that ever 
wept for a lost crown.—“ And for thypardon, how canst thou ask it 
who never didst mo an offence since Gfod made me father to so gra 
cious a child ?—Rise, I say rise—nay, it is for me to ask thy pardoi 
—True, I said in my ignorance, and thought within myself, that mj 
heart had indited a goodly thiug—bnt it vexed thee. It is therefor® for 
me to crave pardon.”—And down sunk good King Rend upon botl 
knees; and the people, who are usually captivated with anything 
resembling the trick of the scene, applauded with much noise, am 
some smothered laughter, a situation in which the royal daughter anc 
her parent seemed about to rehearse the scene of the Roman Charity 
Margaret, sensitively alive to sham.e, and fully, aware that hei 
present position was sufficiently ludicrous in its publicity at least 
signed sharply to Arthur, whom she saw in the Bang’s suite, tc 
come to her; and using his arm to rise, she muttered to him aside 
and in English,—“To what saint shall I vow myself, that I maj 
preserve patience when I so much need it! ” 

“ For pity’s sake, royal madam, recall your firmness of mind am! 
composure,” whispered her esquire, who felt at the moment more 
embarrassed than honoured by his distinguished office, for he conic 
feel that the Queen actually trenfbled with vexation and impatience 
They at length resumed their route to the palace, the father anc 
daughter arm in arm, a posture most agreeable to Margaret, whe 
could bring herself to endure her father’s effusions of tenderness 
and the general tone of his conversation, so that he was not over¬ 
heard by others. In tlje same manner, she bore frith laudable 
patience the teasing attentions which he addressed to her at table 
noticed some of his particular couriers, inquired after others, let 
the way to his favourite subjects of conversation on poetry, painting 
and music, till the good King was as much delighted with the un¬ 
wonted civilities of nis daughter, as ever was lover with the favour¬ 
able confessions of his mistress, when, after years of warm court¬ 
ship, the ice of lier bosom is,at length thawed. It cost the haughty 
Margaret an effort to bena herself to play this part—her pride re- 
, bubv-d her for stooping to flatter her father's foibles, in order tc 
bring him ovew to the resignation of his dominions—yet having 
undertaken to do so, and so much having been already hazarded 
upon this sole remaining chance*of success in an attack upon Eng¬ 
land, she saw or was willing to see, no alternative. 

Betwixt the banquet, auu the ball by wfyjch it was to be followed, 
the Queen ^sought an«gpportunity f .of speaking to Arthur. 

“ Bad news, my sage counsellor,” she #aid. “ The Carmelite never 
returned to the convent after the service was over. Having learned 



“ We must hasten the measures which your Majesty has resolved 
to adopt,” at*ewcred Arthur. ‘ ‘ 
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“I will speak with ray father to-morrow. Meanwhile, you must 
enjoy the pleasures of the evening, for to you they may be pleasures. 
—Young lady of Boisgelin, I give you this cavalier to be your partner 
for the evening.” * • 

The black-eyed and pretty Proven gale curtsied with due decorum, 
and glanced at the handsome young Englishman with an eye of 
approbation; but whether afraid of his character as a philosopher, 
or his doubtful rank, added the saving clause,—“If my mother 
approves.” 

i “ Ydur mother, damsel, will fecarce, I think, disapprove of any 
partner whom you receive from the hands of Margaret of Anjou. 
Happy privilege of youth,” she added with a sigh, as the youthful 
couple wont off to take their place in the bransle “ which can snatch 
a flower even on the roughest road.” 

Arthur acquitted himself so well during the evening, that perhaps 
the young Countess was only sorry that so gay and handsome a gal¬ 
lant limited his compliments and attentions within the cold bounds 
of that courtesy enjoined by the rules of ceremony. 


CHAPTER XXXH 

For I have given here my full consent. 

To undeck the pompous body of a king. 

Hake glory base, and sovereignty a slave. 

Proud Majesty u subject, btato a peasant. 

RicIlAltl IT, 

The nest day opened a grave scene. King Rene had not for¬ 
gotten to arrange the pleasures*of the day, when, to his horror and 
piscotifitpre, Margaret demanded an interview upon serious busi¬ 
ness. If there was a proposition in the world which Rend from liia 
soul detested, it was any Chat related to the very name of business. 

“ What was it that his child wanted ? ” he said. “ Was it money ? 
He would give her whatever ready sung! he had, though lie owned 
‘‘his exchequer was somewhat bare"; yet he had received his income 
for the season. It was t n thousand crowns. How much should he. 
desire to be paid to her?—the half—three parts-*-cr the whole? 
All was at her command.” 

“ Alas, my dear father,” said MTirgarct, “ it. is not my affairs, but 
your own, on which 1 desire to speak with you.” 

“ If the affairs are mi4e,” said Rend, “ I am surely master to put 
them off to another day—smqp rainy duifr day, fit ij§r no -better 
purpose. See, my love, the hawking party are all oil their steeds 
and ready—Che horses are neighing and pawing—the- gallants and 
maidens mounted and ready with hawk on fffit—the spaniels strug¬ 
gling !h the leash. It were a sin, with wind and weatuer to friend, 
to lose so lovely a morning.” 

t 

i Brawls, In Engilds, brawl,** species of dance. a 
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* Let them ride their way,” said Queen Margaret, “ and find their 
sport j for the matter I have to speak concerning involves hononr 
and rank, life and means of living. 

“Nay, but I •have to hear and judge between Calezon and John 
of Acqua Mortis, the two most celebrated Troubadours.” 

“Postpone their cause till to-morrow,” said Margaret, “and dedi¬ 
cate an hour or two to more important affairs.” 

v If you are peremptory,” replied King Rend, “you are aware, my 
child, I cannot say you nay.” 

And with reluctance he gave orders for the hawkers to go on and 
follow their sport, as he could not attend them that day. 

The old King then suffered himself, like an unwilling greyhound 
withheld from the chase, to be led into a separate apartment. To 
ensure privacy, Margaret stationed her secretary Mordaunt, with 
Arthur, In an antechamber, giving them orders' to prevent all in¬ 
trusion. 

“Nay, for myself, Margaret,” Baid the good-natured old man, 
“ since it muBt be, I consent to be put au secret; but why keep old 
Mordaunt from taking a walk in this beautiful morning; and why 
prevent young Arthur from going forth with the rest ? I promise 
you, though they term him a philosopher, yet he showed as light a 
pair of heels last night, with the young Countess de Boisgelin, as any 
gallant in Provence.” , * 

“They are come from a country,” said Margaret, “in whka§ 
men are trained from infancy to prefer their duty to their plea¬ 
sure.” 

The poor King, led into the council-closet, saw with internal shud¬ 
dering the fatal cabinet of ebonVj bound with silver, which had never 
been opened but to overwhelm him with weariness, and dolefully cal¬ 
culated how many yawns lie must strangle ere he sustained the con¬ 
sideration of its contents. They pjoved, however, when laid before 
him, of a kind that excited cvhn his interest, though painfull/: 

His daughter presented him with a short and clear view of the 
debts which were secured on his dominions, and for which they were 
mortgaged in various pieces and-parcels. She then showed him, by, 
another schedule, the large claims of which payment was instant] 
demanded, to discharge which no funds could be found or assigned? 
Tlife King defended nimself like others in his forlorn situation. To 
every chum off six, seven, or eight thousand ducats, he replied by 
the assertion, that he hod ten thousand crowns in his chancery, and 
showed Borne reluctance to be cdhvinced, till repeatedly urged upon 
him, that the same sum could not be adequate to the discharge of 
thirty times the amount. • 

“ Then,« said the fling, somewhat iqjpatiently, “ why not pay off 
those wbp are most pressing, and 1* the others wait till receipts 
come round?” 

“It is a practice which Jmsbeen too often resorted to,’* Replied the 

S ueen, “ and it is but » part of honesty to jfay creditors wffio have 
Ivaneed their all in your Grace’s service.” 

“But are we not,” said Rend, “ King of both the' Sicilies, Naples* 
Arragon, and Jerusalem ? ‘And why is the monarch of such fain 
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kingdoms to be pushed to the vail, like a bankrupt yeoman, for a 
few bags of paltry crowns ? ” 

“ You are indeed monarch of these kingdoms,” said Margaret, 

“ but is it necessary to remind your Majesty that it is hut as I am Queen 
of England, in which I have not an acre of land, and cannot command 
a penny of revenue? You have no dominions which are a.source of 
revenue, save those which you see in this scroll, with an exact list of 
the income they afford. It is totally inadequate, you see, to maintain 
^your state and to pay the large engagements incurred to former 
Creditors." 

“ It is cruel to press me to the wall thus," said the poor King. 
“ What can I do? If I am poor, I cannot help it. I am sure I would 
pay the debts you talk of, if I knew the way.” 

“Royal father, I will show it you.—Resign your useless and un¬ 
availing dignity, fthicb, with the pretensions attending it, serves but 
to make your miseries ridiculous. Resign your rights as a sove¬ 
reign, ana the income which cannot be stretched ont to the empty 
excesses of a beggarly court, will enable you to enjoy, in ease and 
opulence, all tbe pleasures you most delight in, as a private baron." 

“ Margaret, you speak folly,” answered Rend, somewhat sternly. 
“ A king and his people are hound by ties which neither can sever 
without guilt. My subjects are my flock, I am their shepherd. 
They are assigned to roy governaqpe by Hearep, and I dare not re¬ 
nounce the charge of protecting them. 

“ Were you in condition to do so,” answered the Queen, “ Margaret 
would bid yon fight to the death. But don your harness, long dis¬ 
used—mount your war-steed—cry, Rend for Provence! and see if a 
hundred men will gather round your standard. Your fortresses are 
in the bauds of strangers ; army you have none; your vassals may 
have good-will, but the*’ lack all military skill and soldierlike discip¬ 
line. You stand but the mere skeleton of monarchy, which France 
or Bftrgqndy may prostrate on the earth, whichever first puts forth 
his arm to throw it down.” 

The tears trickled fast down the old King’s cheeks, when this un¬ 
flattering prospect was set before him, and he could not forbear 
owning nis total want of power to defend himself and his dominions, 
and admitting that he had often thought of the necessity of com¬ 
pounding for his resignation with one of his powerful neighbours. 

“ It was tliy interest, Margaret, harsh and severe as you are, which' 
prevented my entering, before now, into measures most painful to 
my feelings, but perhaps best caldhlatod for my advantage. But 1 
had hoped it would hold on for my day; and thou, my child, with 
the talents Heaven liasigiven thee, wouldst, I thought, have found 
remedy for distresses which I canpot escape, otherwise tgan by shun-' 
nine the thoughts of them. • 

“If it is *n earnest you speak of my interest,” said*Margaret 
“know, that yeur resigning Provence will thtisfy the nearest, and 
almost the only wish that my bosom cab, form; but, so judge me 
Heaven, as it is on vour account, gracious sire, as well as mine, that 
I advise your ctmfpliance.” 

“ Bay no afore on’t child; give me the parchment qf resignation. 
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and 1 will sign it: I see thou hast it ready drawn; let t»s sign it, and 
then we will overtake thehawkers. We must suffer woe, out there 
is little need to ait dofhi and weep for it” _ • 

“ Do you not ask,” said‘Margaret, surprised at his apathy, “ to 
whom you cede*your dominions?” 

“ What hoots it,” answered the King, “ since they must he no more 
my own ? It most he either to Charles of Burgundy, or my nephew 
Louis—both powerful and politic princes. God send my poor people 
may have no cause to wish their old man back again, whose only 
pleasure was to see them happy and mirthful.” 

“ It is to Burgundy you resign Provence,” said Margaret. 

“ I would have preferred him,” answered Bend ; " he is fierce, hut 
not malignant. One word more—are my subjects’ privileges and 
immunities fully secured ?” 

“ Amply,” replied the Queen; “ and your own wants of all kinds 
honourably provided for. I would not leave the stipulations in your 
favour in blank, though I might perhaps have trusted Charles iff 
Burgundy, where money alone is concerned.” 

“I ask not for myself—with my viol and my pencil. Bend the 
Troubadour will be as happy as ever was Bend the King. 

So saying, with practical philosophy he whistled the burden of his 
last composed ariette, and signed away the rest of his royal posses¬ 
sions without pulling tSr his glove, or even reading the instrument. 

“ What i9 this ? ” ne said, looking at another and separate parch¬ 
ment of much briefer contents. “Must my kinsmau Charles have 
both the Sicilies, Catalonia, Naples, and Jerusalem, as well as the 
poor remainder of Provence ? Methinks, in decency, some greater 
extent of parchment should have been allowed to so ample a ces- 
lion.” 

“That deed,” said Margaret, “only disowns and relinquishes all 
countenance of Ferrand de Vaudenjont’s rash attempt on Lorraine, 
and renounces all quarrel on that account against Charles of Bur¬ 
gundy.” * 

For once Margaret miscalculated the traetability of her father’s 
temper. Bend positively started, coloured, and stammered with 
passion, as he interrupted her.—“ Only disown— only relinquish— only 
renounce the cause of my grandchild, the son of my dear xolande— 
his .rightful claims on his mother’s inheritance l —Margaret I am 
• ashamed for thge. Thy pride is an excuse for thy evil temper; but 
what is pride worth which can stoop to commit an act of dishonour¬ 
able meanness ? To desert, nayt disown jny own flesh and blood, 
because the youth is a bold knight under shield, and disposed to battle 
for bis right—1 were worthy that harp and*horu rang out shame on 
me, should I listen to^hee. 

Margaret was overcome in sonflj mqgSUre by the old man’s unex¬ 
pected opposition. She endeavoured, however, to singer that there 
was no occasion, in paint of honour, why Bend should engage in the 
cause of a, wild adventurer, whose right, he It good be it bad, was 
only upheld by some petty and underhand supplies of money from 
France, and the countenance of a few of the restless banditti who 
inhabit the borders of all nations. But ere Bend 'could answer. 
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.voices, raised to as unusual pitch, were heard In the antechamber, 
the door of which was flung open by an. armed knight, covered with 
•dust, who exhibited all the marks of a long journey. 

“ Here I am,” he said, “ father of my ffiotner—-behold your graud- 

■ sou—Ferrand de Yaudemontj the son of your losfYofanfle Kneels 

■ at your feet, and implores a blessing on him and bis enterprise” 

' “ Thou hast it,” replied Bend, “ and may it prosper with thee, gal¬ 
lant youth, image of thy sainted mother—my blessings, my prayers, 
ipy hopes, go with you 1 ” . 

•/ " And you, fair aunt of England,” said the young knight, addres¬ 
sing Margaret, “you who are yourself dispossessed by traitors, will 
yon not own the cause of a kinsman who is strugglingforbis inherit¬ 
ance ? ” 

“ I wish all good to your person, fair nephew,” answered the Queen 
of England, “ although your features are strange to me. But to 
advise this Old man to adopt your cause, when it is desperate in the 
eyes of all wise men, were impious madnesB.” 

“ Is my cause then so desperate ? ” said Ferrapd ; “ Forgive me if 
1 was not aware of it. And does my aunt Margaret say this, whose 
strength of mind supported Lancaster bo long, after the spirits of 
her warriors had been quelled by defeat ? What-—forgive me, for 
my cause must be pleaded—what would you have said had my 
mother Yolande been capable to advise her father to disown your 
own Edward, had God permitted Mm to reach Provence in safety ? ” 

“ Edward,” said Margaret, weeping as she spoke, “ was incapable 
of desiring his friends to espouse a quarrel that was irremediable. 
His, too, was a cause for which mighty princes and peers laid lance in 
rest.” 

“ Yet leaven blessed it not ”—said Vaudemont. 

"Thine,” continued.Margaret, “is but embraced by the robber 
nobles of Germany, the upstart burghers of the Rhine cities, tho 
paltro and clownish Confederates of tho Cantons.” 

“ But lleaven has blessed it,” replied Yuudemont. “ Know, proud 
woman, that I come to interrupt your treacherous intrigues; no 
petty adventurer, subsisting and maintaining warfare by sleight rather 
ihan force, but a conqueror from a hlpody field of battle, in which 
'ileaven has tamed the pride of the tyrant of Burgundy.” 

“ It is false! ” said the Queen, starting; “ I believe it not.” 

“ It is true,” said De Vaudemont, “ as true as hesyen is above us. * 
—It is four days since I left the field of Granson, heaped with Bur¬ 
gundy’s mercenaries—his wealthy liis jewels, his plate, his magni¬ 
ficent decorations, the prize of the poor Swiss, who scarce can tell 
their value. Know yon this, Queen Margaret?” continued the 
young soldier, showing the well-known jewgl which decorated the 
Duke’s order of the Goldeh*Fleece; “think you not nie lion was 
closely hunted when he left such trophies as these behjnd»him ? ” 

Margaeet hl&gd with dazzled eyes and bewildered thoughts, upon 
a token which confirmed the Duke’s defeat, and the extinction of her 
last hopes. Her lather, on the contrary, was struek with the hero¬ 
ism of the young warrior, a quality which, except as it existed in his 
daughter Mqfgaret, had, he feared? takev leave of lii^ family. Ad- 
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mirin'? in his heart the youth who exposed himself to danger for the 
meed of praise, almost as much as he did the poets by whom the 
warrior’s fame is rendered ^mmortal, lie hugged his grandson to his 
bosom, bidding him “gird on his sword in strength,” and assuring him, 
if money could advance his affairs, he, King Rend could command ten; 
thousand crowns, any part, or the Whole of which, was at Ferrand’s 
command | thus giving proof of what had been said of him, that liis 
head was incapable of containing two ideas at the same time. 

We return to Arthur* who, with the Queen of England’s secretary 
Mordaunt, had been not a little surprised , by the entrance of the 
Count de Vaudemont, calling himself Duke of Lorraine, into the 
anteroom, in which they kept a kind of guard, followed by a tall 
strong Swiss, with a huge halberd over Ins shoulder. The prince 
naming himself, Arthur did not tliink it becoming to oppose his 
entrance to the presence of his grandfather and aflnt, especially as it 
was obvious that his opposition must have created an affray. In the 
huge staring halberdier, who had sense enough to remain in Hie 
anteroom, Arthur was not a little surprised to recognise Sigiamund 
Biederman, who, after staring wildly at him for a moment, like a 
dog which suddenly recognises a favourite, rushed up to the young 
Englishman with a wild cry of gladness, and in hurried accents, told 
him how happy lie was to meet with him, and that he had matters 
of importance to tell him. It was at no tftne easy.for Sigiamund to 
arrange liis ideas, and now they were altogether confused, by the 
triumphant joy which he expressed fer the recent victory of his 
countrymen over the Duke of Burgundy; and it was with wonder 
that Arthur heard his confused and rude, but faithful tale. 

“ Look you, King Arthur, the Duke had come up with his huge 
army as far as Granson, which is near the outlet of the great lake of 
Neufehatel. There were five or six hundred Confederates in the 
place, and they held it till provisions failed, and then you know they 
were forced to give it over. But though hunger is hard to* bear, 
they had better have borne it a day or two longer, for the butcher 
Charles hung them all up by the neck, upon trees round the place, 
—and there was no swallowing for them, you know, after such usage 
as that. Meanwhile all was busy on our hills, and every man tlis*^ 
had a sword or lance accoutred himself with it. We met at Ncul- 
chatel, and some Germans joined us with the noble Duke of Lor¬ 
raine. Ah, Kkig Arthur, there is a leader!—we all think him second 
but to Rudolph of Donnerhugel—you saw him even now—it was be 
that went into that room—and ^ou saw him before,—it is lie that 
was the Blue Knight of B&le; but we called him Lanrenz then, for 
Rudolph said, his presence among ns imjst not he known to our 
father, and l did not«.*mow myself at tjj.vt time who he really was. 
Well, when we came to Neufehatel wu were a goodly company; we 
were fifteen, thousand stout Confederates, ana of otters, Germans 
and Lorraine men, I -frill warrant you five thousand Fibre* <-We heard 
that the Burgundian was ‘sixty thousand in the field; but We heard 
at the same time that CharleB*had hang up our brethren like dogs, 
and-the man was not among us—among the confederates, I mean—• 
who would stay to count heads, when the question bias to avenga 
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them. I would you could haare beard the roar of fifteen thousand 
Swiss demanding' to he led against tho butcher of their brethren i 
My father himself, who, you know, is usually so eager for peace, 
now gave the first voice for battle; so, in the grey of the morning, 
rwe descended the lake towards Granson, with tears in oar eyes and 
weapons in our hands, determiued to have death or vengeance; We 
came to a sort of strait, between Vanxmoreux and the lake; there 
were horse on the level ground between the mountain and the lake, 
/Vid a large body of infantry on the side of the hill. The Duke of 
Lorraine and his followers engaged the liorBe, while we climbed the 
hill to dispossess the infantry. It was with ns the affair of a moment. 
Every man of us was at home among the crags, and Charles’s men 
were stack among them as thou wert, Arthur, when thou didst first 
come to Gcierstein. But there were no kind maidens to lend them 
their hands to help them down. No, no—There were pikes, clubs, 
and halberds, many a one, to dash and thrust them from places 
where they could hardly keep their feet had there been no one to 
disturb them. So the horsemen, pushed by the Lorrainers, and see¬ 
ing us upon their Hanks, fled as fast as their horses could carry them. 
Then we drew together again on a fair field, which is buon cam- 
pajna, as the Italian says, where the hills retire from the lake. But 
lo you, we bad scarce arrayed our ranks, when we heard such a din 
and clash of instruments "such a trample of their great horses, such 
a shouting and crying of men, as ir all the soldiers, and all the min¬ 
strels in France and Germany, were striving which should make the 
loudest noise. Then there was a huge cloud of dust approaching us, 


ami we began so see we must do or uie, for this was Charles and his 
whole army umc to support his vanguard. A blast from the moun¬ 
tain dispersed the dust, for they had halted to prepare for battle. 
O, good Arthur! you would have given ten years of life hut to have 
seen the sight. There were thousands of horse all in complete 
nrrayfgtyncing against the sun, and hundreds of knights with crowns 
of gold and silver on their helmets, and thick masses of spears on 
foot, and cannon, as they call them. I did not know what things 
they were, which they drew on heavily with bullocks and placed be- 
iibre their army, but 1 knew more of th«m before the morning was 
*over. Well, we were ordered to draw up in a holiow square, as we 
are taught at exercise; and before we pushed forwards wc were, 
commanded, as is the godly rule and guise of our warfare, to kneel 
down and pray to God, Our Lady, and the blessed saints; anil wc 
afterwards learned that Charles, id his arrogance, thought we asked 
for mercy—lia! ha! ha! a proper jest. If my father once knelt to 
him, it was for tho sakefcf Christian blood and godly peace; but on 
tlie field of battle ArnoklgBiederpian wouldanot have luielt to him 
and liis whole chivalry, tu^gh he had stood alone witlihis sons on 
that field. WVjjll, but Charles, supposing we asked grace,*was deter¬ 
mined tn*#ho?»ue that we had asked it # at if graceless face, for he 
* cried,** Fire my can It on on tlie coward skives; it is all the mercy 
they have to expect from me!’—Batig—bang— bang— off went tlie 
> things 1 told v&n*of, like thunder and lightning, and some mischief 
, thov did. hnt.Tlie less that we werfl kftecling; and tin* saints doubt- 
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less gave the huge baits a hoist over the heads of those who were 
asking grace from them, but from no mortal creatures. So we had 
the signal to rise and rusk on, and I promise you there were no 
sluggards. Every man felt ten men’s strength. . My halberd is no; 
child's toy—If you have forgotten it, there it is—and yet It trembled 
in my grasp as if it had been a willow wand to drive coWs with. Oh 
we went, when suddenly the cannon were silent, and the earth shook 
with another and continued growl and battering, like thunder under 

e und. It was the men-at-arms rushing to charge us. But bur 
iers knew their trade, and had seen such a night before—It was, 
Halt, halt—kneel down in the front—stoop in the second rank—close 
shoulder to shoulder like brethren, lean all Spears forward and re¬ 
ceive them like an iron wall! On they rushed, and there was a 
rending of lances that would have served the. Unterwalden old 
women with splinters of firewood for a twelvemonth. Down went 
armed horse—down went accoutred knight—down weht banner and 
bannerman—down went peaked boot and crowned helmet—and of 
those who fell not a man escaped with life. So they drew off in 
confusion, and were getting in order to charge again, when the 
noble Duke Fcrrand and his horsemen dashed at them in their own 
way, and we moved onward to support him. Thus on we pressed, 
ana the foot hardly waited for ns, seeing .their cavalry so handled. 
Then if you had seen the dust awi heard 1 the blows! the noise of a 
hundred thousand thrashers, the flight of the chaff which they drive 
about, would be but a type of it. On my word, I almost thought it 
shame to dash about my halberd, the rout was so helplessly piteous. 
Hundreds were slain unresisting, and the whole anuy was in com¬ 
plete flight.” *•' 

“My father—my father!” exclaimed Arthur; “in such a rout, 
what can have become of him ? ” 

t “lie escaped safely,” said the Swiss; “fled with Charles.” 

“It must have been a bloody field ere he fled,” replied the Eng- 
ishmau. . 

“ Nay,” answered Sigismund, “ he took no part in the fight, but 
merely remained by Charles; and prisoners said it was well for us, 
for that he is a man of grefit counsel and action in the wars. Anu 
as to flying, a man in such a matter must go back if he cannot press 
•forward, and there is no shame in it, especially if yon he not engaged 
in your own person.” 

As lie spoke thus, their conversation was interrupted by Mordaunt, 
with “IJush, hush—the King and Queen come forth.” 

“ What am I to do ? ” said Sigismund, iu some alarm. “ I care 
not for the Duke of L^raine; but what gm‘T to do when Kings and 
Queen's entori'” . ' ' , v at • 

“Do nothing but rise, tinbonnet yourself, and be silci't.” 
Sigismund aid as he. was directed 

King Rend came forth ptra and arm with his.grandson• and Mar¬ 
garet followed, with deep disappointment and vexation on her brow. 
She signed to Arthur ns she passed, and said to him- ■“ Make thyself 
master of the truth of this most- unexpected news, end bring the 
particulars to 'me. Mordaunt will introduce thee.” 
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She then east a look on the young Swiss, and replied courteously 
;o his awkward salutation. The Royal party then left the room, 
Rtend bent on carrying his grandson to^the sporting party, winch 
jad been interrupted, and Margaret to seek the solitude of her pri- 
L*te apartment, and await the confirmation of what she regarded as 
fvil tidings. 

They lxad no -sooner passed than Sigismund observed—“ And so 
hat is a King and Queen!—Peste! the King looks somewhat like 
Jaqgmo, the violer, that Used to scrape on the fiddle to us when 
le came to Geierstein in his rounds. Rut the Queen is a stately 
jreature. The chief cow of the herd. Who carries the bouquets and 
rarlands, and leads the rest to the chalet, has not a statelier pace. 
And how deftly you approached her and spoke to her! 1 could not 
i&ve done it with so much grace—but it is like that you hare served 
ipprentice to the court trade?” 

‘‘Leave that for the present good Sigismund,”’answered Arthur, 
‘and tell me more of this battle.” 

“ By Saint Mary, but I must have some victuals and drink first,” 
said Sigismund, “ if your credit in this fine place reaches so far." 

“Doubt it not, Sigismund,” said Arthur; and, by the intervention 
>f Mordaunt, he easily procured, in a more retired apartment, a eol¬ 
ation and wine, to which*tho young Biederman did great honour, 
Knocking his lips with much gustp after the delicious wines, to 
which, in spite of his father’s ascetic precepts, his palate was begin¬ 
ning to be considerably formed and *habituated. When lie found 
liimself alone with a flask of cote roti and a biscuit, and his friend 
Arthur, he was easily led to continue his tale of conquest. 

“ Well—whyc was I—Oh, where we broke their infantry—well— 
they never rallied, and fell into greater confusion at every step —and 
we might have slaughtered one half of them, had we not .stopt to 
3xamine Charles’s camp. Mercy on us, Arthur, what a sight was 
there !• Kyery pavilion was full of rich clothes, splendid armour, and 
^reat dishes and flagons, which some men said were of silver; but I 
blew there was not so much silver in the world, and was sure they 
trust be of pewter, rarely burnished. Here there were hosts of 
,ty?ed lacqueys, and grooms, and pages, And as many attendants as 
Ihere were soldiers in the army; and thousands, for what I knew- of 
pretty maidens. By the same token, both menials and maidens 
placed themselves at the disposal of the victors; but7 promise you 
that my father was right severe on |my who would abuse the rights 
rtf war. But some of our young men did not mind him, till he 
taught them obedience with the staff of his halberd. Well, Arthur, 
there was fine plundering, for the Germans and French that were 
with us rifled everything, soing of our mffi followeflafche exam¬ 
ple—it Is very catching— StnPfcot into Charles's own pavilipn, where 
Rudolph and tmne of his people were trying ta keep ouft every one, 
that he jnf&ht raw, the spoiling of it himself, 1 think; but neither 
lie, nor any Beriiese of them all, dareij lay tbuncheon over my pate; 
•jo I entered, and paw them putting piles of pewter-trenchers* so 
clean as to lqpk like silver, into .chests and trunks. I pressed 
through them nnto the inner-place, auu there was Charles's pallet- 
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bcd-^£ will do him justice, it was the only hard one in his comp— 
and there were fine sparkling stones and pebbles lying about among 
gauntlets, boots, vambraces, and suchlike gear—So I thought of 
yourfiuther and you, and looked for something, when what should I 
see but my old friend here,” (here he drew Queen Margaret’s nec^' 
lace from Iqb bosom,) “ which I knew, because you remember 5 
recovered itfirom the Scliarfgericliter at Brisach.—■' Oho! you pretty 
sparklers,’ said I, ‘you shall be Burgundian no longer, but go back 
to ray honest English friends,’ and therefore——” 

“ It is of immense value,” said Arthur, and belongs not to ray 
father or to me, but to the Queen you saw but now.” 

“ And she wili become it rarely,” answered Sigisrannd. “ Were 
she but a score, or a score and a half years younger, she were a gal- 
luat wife for a Swiss landholder. I would warrant her to keep his 
household in high order.” « 

“ She will reward thee liberally for recovering her property,” sahl 
Arthur, scarce suppressing a smile at the ideaof the proud Margaret 
becoming the housewife of a Swiss shepherd. 

“ How—reward! ” said the Swiss. “Bethink thee, I am Sigismund 
Biederman, the son of the Laudomman of Unterwahlen—I am not a 
base lans-knecJti, to be paid for courtesy with piastres. Let her grant 
me a kind word of thanks, or the matter of a kiss, and I am well 
contented.” ,. 

“ A kiss of her hand, perhaps/’ said Arthur, again smiling at his 
friend s simplicity. 

“Umph, the hand! Well fit may do for a Queen of some fifty 
years and odd, but would be poor homage to a Qu£en of May.” 

Arthur hero brought back the youth to the subject of his battle, 
«nd learned that the slaughter of the Duke’s forces in the flight hail 
been in no degree equal to the importance of the action. 

“ Many rode off on horseback,” said Sigismund; “ and our German 
renters tievf on the spoil, when they should have followed the chase. 
And, besides, to speak truth, Charles’s camp delayed our very selves 
m the pursuit; but had we goue half a mile further, and seen our 
friends hanging on trees, not a Confederate would have stopped 
from the chase while he had limbs.to carry him in pursuit. , 

“ And what has become of the Duke ? ” \' 

‘‘.Charles has retreated into Burgundy, like a boar who has felt 
the touch of t^c spear, and is more enraged than hurt; but is, they 
say, sad and sulky. Others report that he lias collected all his scat¬ 
tered army, and immense forces besides, and has screwed his subjects 
h> give him money, so that we may expect another brush. But ail 
Switzerland will join us after sueli a victor*’.” 

“ And my father is^'ith him ? ” said Arthur. 

“ Truly So is, and has ip a rigU gad , manner tried to set afoot 
a treaty of peace with my own father. But it will scarce succeed. 
Charles is ns mad asoever; and our people are right proud of our 
victory, and so they wqli may. Nevertheless, rfiy. father for ever 
preaches that such victories, and such heaps of wealth, will change 
om\ancient manners, autl that the ploughman willdeavc his labqgn 
to turn soldier. T-To savs n>»rli aliont, it,; lint, wliv.mmidv. rlimr» 
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meat aud wine, and fine clothing, should do so much harm, I'cannot 
bring my poor brains to see—And many better heads than mine are 
as much puzzled—Here’s to you, friend Arthur—This is choice 
t liquor!” . 

a “ And what .brings you and your General, Prince Ferrand, post to 
/Nancy ? ” said the young Englishman. 

“ Faith, you are yourself the cause of our journey.” 

“ I the cause ? ” said Arthur.—“ Why, how could that be ? ” 

. v“ Why, it is Baid you and Queen Margaret are urging this old fiddling 
'sing Srend to yield up his territories to Charles, and to disown Fer- 
raud in his claim upon Lorraine. And the Duke of Lorraine sent a 
man that you know well—that is, you do not know him, hut you 
know some of his family, and he knows more of you than you wot— 
to put a spoke in your wheel, and prevent your getting for Charles 
the county of Presence, or preventing Ferrond beiDg troubled or 
traversed in bis natural rights over Lorraine." 

“ On my word, Sigismund, I cannot comprehend you,” said Arthur. 

“ Well, replied the Swiss, “ my lot is a hard one. All our house 
say that I can comprehend nothing, and I shall be next told that 
nobody can comprehend me.—Well, in plain language, I mean my 
juucle, Count Albert, as he calls hims^ff of Geierstein—my father^ 

“ Aune of Geiorstein’s father ? ” echoed Arthur. 

“ Ay, truly; I thought we should find some mark to make you 
know him by.” 

“ But I never saw him.” 

“Ay, but you have though.—Au able man he is, and knows more 
of every man ’4 business than the man does himself. Oh I it was not 
for notljingi that he married the daughter of a Salamander! ” 

“Pshaw, Sigismund,Jiiow cau you believe that nonsense?" an¬ 
swered Arthur. * • 

“ Radolnh told me you were as much bewildered as I was that 
night at Graffs-lust,” answered the Swiss. 

“ If I were so I was the greater ass for roy pains,” answered 
Arthur. 

]a\ “ Well, but ibis uncle of mine has got some of the old conjuring 
wooks from the library at 4mheim, and they say he can pass from 
place to place with more than mortal speed; and that he is helped 
m his designs by mightier counsellors than mere mien. Always, 
however, though so able and highly endowed, his gifts, whether 
s coming from a lawful or unlawful Quarter, bring him no abiding ad¬ 
vantage. He is eternally plunged into strife and danger.” 

“ I know few particulgrs of liis life,” said Arthur, disguising as 
much as he could his anjfety toJbear moravof him; “J5ut I- liave 
beard that he left SwitzerUMst to join the«J5mperor.” 

“ True,” answered the young Swiss, “ aud married flic young 
•Baroness Afalipim—but afterwards he incurred my namesake’s 
' imperial displeasure, and not less that of tne Duke of Austria. They 
say you cannot live in Rome and striVto with the Pope : so my uncle 
jthaught it beat fib tress the Rhine, and betake himself to Chartes’s 
pourt, who willingly received nobletn'eti from all countries. so that 
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they had good sounding' names, with the title of Count, Marquis, 
Baron, or suchlike, to march in front of them. So my uncle wa* 
most kindly received; hut within this year or two all this friendship 
had been broken up. Uncle Albert obtained a great lead in some 
mysterious societies of which Charles disapproved, aryl set so hard 
at my poor uncle, that he was fain to take orders and shave his harr 
rather than lose his head. But though he cut off his hair his brain 
remains as busy as ever ; and although the Duke suffered him to be 
at large, yet he found him so often in his way, that all men believed 
he waited but an excuse for seizing upon him aud putting"nim to 
death. But my uncle persists that he fears not Charles; and that, 
Duke as he is, Charles has more occasion to be afraid of him.—And 
so you saw how boldly he played his part at Da Ferette.” 

“ By Saint George of Windsor! ” exclaimed Arthur, “ the Black 
Priest of St Paul’s! ” 

“ Oh, ho! you understand me now. Well, he took it upon him 
that Charles would not dare to punish him for his share in De 
Hngenbach’s death ; and no more did he, although uncle Albert sat 
and voted in the Estates of Burgundy, and stirred them up all he 
couid to refuse giviug Charles the money he asked of them. But 
when the Swiss war broke put, uncle Albert became assured his 
being a clergyman would be no longer his protection, and that the 
Duke intended to have him accused ct corresponding with his 
brother and countrymen ; and so lie appeared suddenly in Ferrand's 
camp at Neufchntel, and sent amessage to Charles that he renounced 
his allegiance, and bid him defiance.” 

“ A singular story of au active and versatile man,” said the young 
Englishman. ’ ’ 

“ Oh, you may seek tlie world for a man like uncle Albert. Then 
he knows everything; and he told Duke Ferrari*! what you were 
about here, and offered to go and bring more certain information— 
ay, though be left the Swiss camp but five or six days before the 
battle, and the distance between Arles and Neufchatel he "four hun¬ 
dred miles complete, yet he met him on his return, when Duke Fer- 
rand, with me to show him the way, was hastening hitherward, hav¬ 
ing set off from the very field of battle.” 

“ Met him ! ” said Arthur—“ Met whom ?—Met the Black Pride, 
of St Paul’s?” 

“ Ay, I meaff so,” replied Sigismund ; “ but he was habited as a 
Carmelite monk.” 

“ A Carmelite! ” said Arthur? a sudden light flashing on him : 
“and I was so blind as to recommend his services to the Queen 1 
I remember well that he kept his face mutfh concealed in his cowl— 
and I, foolish beast, tsffall so grossly in^ the snare!—And yet per¬ 
haps it is as well the transaction wAr 'interrupted, since 1 fear, il 
carried successfully through, all must have been disconcerted by this 
astounding defeat.” * ,.«* *. v 

Their conversation had thus far proceeded, when Mordahnt ap¬ 
pearing, summoned Arthur to his royal mistress’s apartment, fn 
that gay palace, a gloomy rooin, whose windows‘looked upon some 
part of the jnins of the Rontfen edifice, but excluded fryery other ob. 
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ject save broken walls and tottering 1 columns, was the retreat which 
Margaret had chosen for her own. She received Albert with a 
kindness, more touching that it was the inmate of so proud and 
fiery a disposition,—of a heart assailed with many*woes, and feeling 
■ them severely. • " 

“ Alas, poor Arthur! ” she said, “ thy life begins where tby father’s 
threatens to end, in useless labour to save a sinking vessel. The 
rushing leak pours in its waters faster than human force can lighten 
|Npr di s c harge. AH—all goes wrong, when our unhappy cause be- 
• Comes connected with it.—Strength becomes weakness, wisdom folly, 
and valour cowardice. The Duke of Burgundy, hitherto victorious 
in all his bold undertakings, lias hut to entertain the momentary 
thought of yielding succour, to Lancaster, and behold his sword & 
broken by a peasant's flail; and his disciplined army, held to be the 
finest in the world, flies like chaff before the wind; wliile their spoils 
are divided by renegade German hirelings, and barbarous Alpine 
shepherds I—Wbat more hast thou leanied of this strange tale ? ” 

“ Little, madam, Ijjut wbat you have heard. The worst additions 
are, that the battle.was shamefully cowardlike, and completely lost, 
with every advantage to have won it—the best, that the Burgundian 
army has been rather dispersed than destroyed, and that the Duke 
himself has escaped, ancLis rallying his forces in Upper Burgundy.” 

“ To sustain a new defeat, or engage in a protracted and doubtful 
contest, fatal to bis reputation as defeat itself. Where is thy father?” 

“ With the Duke, madam, as F have been informed,” replied 
Arthur. 

" Hio to him, and say I charge him to look after his own 
safety aud dire no farther for my interests. This last blow has 
sunk mee -1 am without an ally, without a friend, without trea¬ 
sure - ” 

“ Not so, madam,” replied Arthur. “ One piece of good fortuue 
has Htoqglit back to your Grace this inestimable relic of your for¬ 
tunes.”—A»d producing the precious necklace, be gave the history 
of its recovery. 

t “1 rejoice at the chance which has restored these diamonds,” said 
».he Queen, *• that in point of gratitude, sft least, 1 may not be utterly 
bankrupt. Garry them to your father—tell him my schemes, arc 
over—and my heart which so long clung to hope, is broken at last, 
—Tell him tbe trinkets are his own, and to his own use let him apply 
them. They will but poorly repay Jlie noble earldom of Oxford, lost 
in the cause of her who sends them.” 

“ Royal madam,” said tbe youth, “ be assured my father would 
soonerlivc by service asiv schivarzreiter, than become a burden on 
your misfortunes.” 

“ lie never vet disobeyed'$ftnmand of rffine,” said Margaret; “and 
this is the ia^f J will lay upon him. If he is tqp rich or*too proud to 
benefit Jvyahis Qtuwu’sjaeliest, he will fimb enough of poor Lancas¬ 
trians who have’ fewer*rueans or fewei; Bcruples. 

“ There is yeta circumstance I have to communicate,” said Arthur, 
>atfd recounted Jhe history of Albert ©4 Geierstein, and the disguise 
of a Carmelite mouk. 
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“ Are you sucli a fool,” answered the Queen, “ as to suppose this 
man has any supernatural powers to aid him in his ambitious pro¬ 
jects and his hasty journeys?” . . 

“ No, madam—»but it is whispered that the Count Albert of Geier- 
Btein, or this Black Priest of St Paul’s is a chief amongst the Secret. 
Societies of Germany, which even prinees dread whilst they hate 
them: for the man {hat can command a hundred daggers, must be 
feared even by those who rule thousands of swords.” 

“ Oan this person,” said the Queen, “ being now a churchman,, 
retain authority amongst.those who deal in life and death ?" It Is 
contrary to the canons.” 

“It would seem so, royal madam; but everything in these dark 
Institutions differs from what is practised in the light of day. Pre¬ 
lates are often heads of a Vehmique bench, and the Archbishop of 
Cologne exercises the dreadful office of their chief,*83 Duke of West¬ 
phalia, the principal region in which these societies flourish. 1 Such 
privileges attach to the secret influence of the chiefs of this dark 
association, as may well seem supernatural to those who are unap- 
prised of circumstances of which men shun to dbeak in plain terms.” 

“ Let him be wizard or assassin,” said the Queen, A 1 thank him 
for having contributed to interrupt my plan of the old man’s cession 
of Provence, which, as events stand, would have stripped Bend of his 
dominions, without furthering our plan ofi'nvading England.—Once 
more, be stirring with the dawn, and bend thy way back to thy 
father, and charge him to care for himself and tnink no more of me. 
Bretagne, where the heir of Lancaster resides will be the safest 
place of refuge for its bravest followers. Along the Rhine, the In¬ 
visible Tribunal, it would seem, haunts both shores, and to be inno¬ 
cent of ill is no security; even here the proposed treaty f with Bur¬ 
gundy may take air, and the Provencaux carry daggers as well as 
crooks and pipes. But I hear the*, horses fast returning from the 
hawking-party, mid the silly old man, forgetting all the eventful pro¬ 
ceedings of the day, whistling as he ascends the steps. 'Vfell, we will 
soon part, and my removal will be, I think, a relief to him. Prepare 
for banquet and ball, for noise and nonsense—above all, to bid adieu 
to Aix with morning dawn.i! 

Thus dismissed from the Queen’s presence, Arthur’s first care wa/* 
to summon Thiebault to hare all things in readiness for his depar¬ 
ture j his next to prepare himself for the pleasures of the evening, 
not perhaps so heavily affected by the failure of his negotiation as to 
be incapable of consolation in suoh a scene; for the truth was, that 
his mind secretly revolted at the thoughts of the simple old King 
being despoiled of his dominions to further .an invasion of England, 
in which, whatever interest he might bare in his daughter’s rights, 
there was little chance of success. r 1 _V" r * 

If such feelings njere censurable, they had their punkhmeut. Al¬ 
though few knew how completely the arrival of tW Duke of Lor¬ 
raine, and the intelligence he brought with him, 1 had disco* certeil 
the plans of Queen Margaret, it was well known there had been 

• 

1 See Note B. *Tht 4rchbUhop oj Cologne. 
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little' lore betwixt the Queen and his mother Yolande; and the 

_ r»_s_ J* _J LJ _ij» l n a i a ..... 


aiia were weanea dj rue unceasing roeiancnoiv of uer looxs and con- 
versation, and her undisguised contempt or the frivolities which 
passed around her. Ferrand, besides, was young, handsome, a victor 
just arrived from a field of battle, fought gloriously, and gained 
against all chances to the contrary. That he was a general ravour- 
.ite, and excluded Arthur Philipson, as an adherent of the unpopular 
Queelt, from the notice her influence had on a former evening pro¬ 
cured him, was only a natural consequence of their relative condi¬ 
tion. But what somewhat hurt Arthur's feelings was, .to see his 
friend Sigismund the Simple, as his brethren called him, shining 
with the reflected glory of the Duke Ferrand of Lorraine, who intogJ 


duced to all the*ladie3 present, the gallant young Swiss, as Coun£ 
Sigiamund of Geierstein. His care had procured for his follower a 
dress rather more suitable for such a scene than the country attire 
of the Count, otherwise Sigismund Biedernmn. 

For a certain timh, whatever of novelty is introduced into society 
is pleasing, though it has nothing else to recommend it. The Swiss 
were little known personally out of tBeir own country, but they were 
much talked of; it was a recommendation to be of that country. 
Sigismund’s manners vfere blunt; a mixture of awkwardness and 
rudeness, Which was termed frankness during the moment of his 
favour. He spoke bad French and worse Italian—it gave naivetS to 
all he said. His limbs were too bulky tc^be elegant; his dancing, 
for Count Sigismund failed not to dance, was the bounding and gam¬ 
boling of a voung elephant; yet they were preferred to the band- 
some proportions and courtly movements of the youthful English¬ 
man, even by the blacjjr-eyed Countess, in whose good graces Arthur 
had made some progress on the preceding evening. Arthur thus 
thrown into the shade, felt as Mr Pepys afterwards aid when he tore 
liis cainfet^eloak,—the damage was not great, but it troubled him. 

Nevertheless, the passing evening brought him some revenge. 
There are some works of art, the defects of which are not seen till 
they are injudiciously placed in too atreng a light, and such was tbo 
case with Sigismund tlm Simple. The quick-witted, though fantas¬ 
tic Provensaux, soon found out the h#viness of his intellect, and the. 
extent of his good-nature, and amused themselves* at his expense, 
by ironical compliments and well-veiled raillery. It is probable they 
would have been less delicate en the subject, had not the Swiss 
brought into the dancing-room along with him his eternal halberd, 
the size, and weight, aijd thickness of which boded little good to any 
one whom the owner imasfet detect in the at^of making merry at lift 
expense. But SigismunB Sjjd nff farther mischief that niglit, except 
that, in achieving a superb entrechat, he aligjited v[ith his whole 
weight qn thtfjpipiature foot of his pretty partner, which he well-nigh, 
crushedlo pieces. • • . 

Arthur had hitherto avoided looking towards Queen Margaret 
^during the course of the evening, lest he should disturb her thoughts 
from the clptonel in which they were rolling, by seeming to lay a 
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claim on her protection. But there was something so whimsical iu 
the awkward physiognomy ef tlie mal-adroit Swiss, that he could 
not help glancing an eye to the alcove where the Queen’s chair of 
state was placed, n to see if sfhe observed him. The very first view 
was such as to rivet his attention. Margaret’s head was reclined on * 
the chair, her eyes, scarcely open, her features drawn up and pinched, 
her hands closed with effort. The English lady of honour who stood 
behind her,—old, deaf, and dim-sighted,—hau not discovered any¬ 
thing in her mistress’s position more than tlie abstracted and in <12-- 
fereut attitude with which the Queen was wont to be present iffbody 
and absent in mind, during the festivities of the Provencal court. 
But when Arthur, greatly alarmed, came behind the seat to press 
her attention to her mistress, she exclaimed, after a miunte’s inves¬ 
tigation, “ Mother of Heaven, the Queen is dead! ” And it was so. 
It seemed that the last fibre or life, in that fiery and - ambitious mind, 
bad, as she herself prophesied, given way at the same time with the 
last thread of political hope. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Toll, toll thbtwHJ 
Greatness Is o'er, 

Tlie Insert has broke. 

To nolie no more; 

An ufisnbHtiiiitiAl iwgennlall— 

Prop o'er tlie scene the funeral-p«U. 

Old ro'.in. 

Tin? commotion and shrieks of fear and apiazemeut which were 
excited among the ladies of' the court by an event so singular and 
shocking, had begun to abate, and the sighs, more serious liiwugh 
less intrusive, of the few English attendants of tlie deceive?! Queen 
began to be heard, together with the groans of old King Rend, 
whose emotions were as acute as they were shortlived. The leeches 
had held a busy but unavailing consultation, and the. body that was 
once a Queen’s, was delivered to tlie priest of St Bauveur, that beau- • 
tiful ehurch in which tlie spoils of Pagan temples have contributed 
to fill up the magnificence of tlie Christian edifice. The stately pile 
Was duly lighted up, and the fun ral provided with such splendour 
as Aix could supply. The Queei ‘ papers being examined, it was 
found, that Margaret, by disposing of jewels and living at small ex¬ 
pense, had realised the means of linking a tb/eonf provision for life, 
for her very few English altc danls. j^|Jor diamond necklace, 
described in her lost will, i*s in the ha#R/of an English merchant 
named Jobs Pliilipsyn, or his son, or the price thereof if by them 
sold or pledged, she Ifcft to the said John Philiiyjiei' tbyV his son 
Arthur Philipson, with a vieV to the prosecution of the design 'Which 
they had been destined to advance, or if that should prove impos¬ 
sible, to their own use and profit. The charge of lief funeral rite** 
was wholly intrusted to Arthur.* called Pliifiosou. wftJi a reuuest 
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that they should he. conducted entirely after the forms observed in 
England. This trust was expressed in an addition to her will, 
signed the Very day on which she died. p 

, Artber lost no time in despatching Thiebaulfc fexpvess to his father* 
,wilh a letter, explaining in such terms as lie knew would be under¬ 
stood, the tenor of all that had happened since he came to Air, and 
above all, the death of Queen Margaret. 

Finally, he requested directions for his motions, since the necessary 
&dayoccupied by the obsequies of a person of such eminent rank 
iAist detain him at Aix till he should receive them. 

The old King sustained the Bhock of his daughter’s death so easily, 
that on the second day after the event, he was engaged in arranging 
a pompons procession for the funeral, and composing an felegy, to be . 
snug to a tune also of bis own composing, in honour of the deceased. 
Queen, who was likened to the goddesses of heathen mythology, and 
to Judith, Deborah, and all the other holy women, not to mention 
the saints of the Christian dispensation. It cannot be concealed, 
ih.it when the first burst of grief was over, King Rend could not 
help feeling that Margaret’s death cut a political knot which be* 
might have otherwise found it difficult to untie, aud permitted him 
to take open part with his grandson, so far indeed as to afford him a 
considerable share of the^outents of the Provencal treasury, which 
amounted to no larger s«m than ten thousand crowns. Ferrand 
having received the blessing of his grandfather, in a form which his 
a Hairs rendered most important to him, returned to the resolutes 
*\ln»m he commanded; and with him, after mmostfc loving farewell to 
Arthur, went the stout but simple-minded young Swiss. Sigismuud 
llicderuiHii. 

The littk* court of Aix were left to their mourning. King Rend, 
•for whom ceremonial said show, whether of a joyful or melancholy 
character, was always matter df importance, would willingly have 
hesto#ed a in solemnising the obsequies of his daughter Margaret 
what remained of his revenue, but was prevented from doing so, 
partly by remonstrances from- his ministers, partly by the obstacles, 
opposed by the young Englishman, who, acting upon the presumed 
w ill of the dead, interfered to prevent arty such fantastic exhibitions 
being produced at the obsequies of the Queen, to. had disgusted # her 
during her life. 

The funeral, therefore, after many days had been Spent in public 
prayers, aud acts of devotion, was solemnised with the mournful 
magnificence due to the birth of the deecused, and with which the 
Church of Rome so well knows how to affect at once the eye, ear, 
and feelings. rf 

Amid the various nobloa-^'ko assisted on thAolcmn occasion,there 
was one who arrived just 8fc the tolling of the great l^ells of St' 
Sauvetir had Jtpnounced that the procession was already on its way 
■to the Cn*l»ean*L« The stranger hastily .exchanged 1ns travelling 
5dress for a stiff. bf deed mourning, which wils made after the fashion 
proper to England. So attired, he repaired to the.Cathedral, where 
5 .!* noble mien'of the cavalier imposed such respect on the attend- 
jntSj that hearts permitted to approach close to the side of the 
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bier; find it was across the coffin of the Queen for whom he had 
acted and suftered so much, that' the gallant Bari of Oxford ex¬ 
changed a melancholy siafige with his son. The assistants, especially 
the English servants' of Margaret, gazed on them both With respect 
and wonder, and the elder cavalier, in particular, seemed to them no, 
unapt representative of the faithful subjects of England, paying their 
last duty at the tomb of her who had bo long swayed the sceptre, if 
not faultlessly, yet always with a bold and resolved hand. 

The last sound of the solemn dirge had died away, and almost all* 
the funeral attendants had retired, when the father and son still 
lingered in mournful silence beside the remains of their Sovereign. 
The clergy at length approached, and intimated they were about to 
conclude the last duties, by removing the body which had been lately 
occupied and animated by so haughty and restless a spirit, to the 
dust, darkness, and silence of the vault, where tne long-descended 
Counts of Provence awaited dissolution. Six priests raised the bier 
on their shoulders, others bore huge waxen torches before and be¬ 
hind the body, as they carried it down a private staircase which 
yawned in the floor to admit their descent,. The lost notes of the 
requiem, in which the churchmen joined, had died away along the 
high and fretted arches of the Cathedral, the last flash of light which 
arose from the mouth of the vault had glimmered and disappeared, 
when the Earl of Oxford, taking his ssb by the arm, led him in 
silence forth into a small cloistered court behind the building, where 
they found themselves alone. "They were silent for a few minutes, 
for both, and particularly the father, were deeply affected. At 
length the Earl spoke. 

“And this, then, is her end,” said lie. “ Here, royal lady, all that 
we have planned aud pledged life upon falls to pieces with tby dis¬ 
solution ! The heart of resolution, the head of policy is gone; and 
what avails it that the limbs of theceuterprise still have motion aud 
life? Alas, Margaret of Anjou! may Ileaven reward tljy Virtues, 
and absolve thee from the consequence of thine error**.! Loth be¬ 
longed to thy station, and if thou didst hoist too high a sail in pros¬ 
perity, never lived there princess who defied more proudly the storms* 
of adversity, or bore up against them with such dauntless nobility of 
determination. With this event the drama has closed, and onr parts-, 
my%on, are ended.” 

“We bear afms, then, against the infidels, my lord?” said Arthur, 
with a sigh that was, however, hardly audiblo. 

“ Not,” answered the Earl, “ uiftil I learn that Ileury of Richmond, 
the undoubted beir of the house of Lancaster, has no occasion for 
my services. In these jewels, of which y'eu wrote me, so strangely 
lost and rqpovered, I may be able t to su gary him with resources more 
needful than either your services or m mT But I return no more to 
the camp‘of-the Duke of Burgundy, for in him there 111 no help.” 

“Can it be poasiblte tlmt the power of so groatea Sovereign has- 
been overthrown in one-fatal battle?” said Afthhr. ■ * 

“By no means,” replied life father. “The loss at Gran son was 
verj great; but to the strength of Burgundy it is but a scratch 
the shoulders- of a giant. It*ia the spirit of Charles Itwuself. his wis- 
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dom at least, and Ids foresight, which have given way uflder the 
mortification of a defeat by such as he accounted inconsiderable 
enemies, and expected to Hate trampled down with a few! squadrons" 
of lua men-at-arms. Then his tempef is becomqfroword, peevish, 

' and arbitrary, devoted to those who natter, and, as there is too much 
reason to beUeve,. betray him, and suspicions of those counsellors 
who give him wholesome advice. Even I have had my share of dis¬ 
trust. Thou knowest I refused to bear arms against our late hosts, 
■the §wiss; and he saw in that no reason for rejecting my attendance 
'•on Hi's" march. But since the defeat of Gran sou I have obserred a 
strong and sudden change, owing, perhaps, in some degree, to the 
insinuations of Campo-Bnsso, and net a little to the injured pride of 
the Duke, who was unwilling that an indifferent person in my sifcna- ‘ 
tion, and thinking as I do, should witness the disgrace of his arms. 
He spoke in my nearing of lukewarm friends, cold-blooded neutrals, 
—of those who, not being with him, must be against him. I tell 
thee, Arthur de Vere, the Duke has said that whieh touched my 
honour sd nearly, that nothing but the commands of Queen Mar¬ 
garet, and the interests of the House of Lancaster, could have mafe 
me remain in his camp. That is over—My royal mistress has th> 
more occasion for my poor services—the Duke can spare no aid to ’ 
our cause—mid if he could, we can no longer dispose of the only 
bribe whieh might hav& induced him to afford us succours. The 
power of seconding his views on Provence is buried with Margaret 
of Anjou.” • 

“ What, then, is your purpose ? ” demanded liis son. 

“1 propose," said Oxford, “to wait at the court of King lleud 
until 1 can ^ear from the Earl of Richmond, as we must still call 
1 dm. 1 «m aware that banished men are rarely welcome at the 
court of a foreign prince; but I have been the faithful follower of 
bis daughter Margaret. I only propose to reside in disguise, and 
dcsife Thither notice nor maintenance; so methinks King Rend will 
not refus%to permit me to breathe the air of his dominions, until I 
learn in what direction fortune or duty shall call me.” 

“ Be assured he will not," answered Arthur. “ Rend is incapable 
of a base or ignoble thought; and if he could despise trifles as he 
detests dishonour, he might be ranked high in the list of monarchs.” 

Tiiis resolution being adopted, the son presented bis father at. 
King Bend’s court, whom he privately made acquainted that he was* 
a man of quality, and a distinguished Lancastrian. The good King 
would in his heart have preierfed a guest of lighter accomplish¬ 
ments and gayer temper to Oxford, a statesman and a soldier of 
melancholy and grav^habits. The Earl was conscious of this, and 
seldom troubled his bgievplent and light-hearted host with liis pres¬ 
ence. He had, however^ a«i opportunity of rendering The old King 
a favour o? peculiar value. This was in collecting an important 
treaty kcfctfixh Rend and Louis XI. of Fratee, his nephew. Upon . 
that ‘crafty 'monarch Rend finally settted his principality, for the 
necessity of extricating his affairs by such a measure was now 
apparent cveh ffo himself, every thought of favouring Charles of 
Burgundy iif the arrangement having died with Qgeen Margaret. 
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Tlie policy and wisdom of the English Earl, who was intrusted with 
almost the sole charge of this secret and delicate measure, were of 
the utmost advantage to go$d King Rend, who was freed from per¬ 
sonal and pecuniary vexations, and enabled to go piping and tabour* 
ittg to his grave. Louis did not fail to propitiate the plenipotentiary, 
by throwing out distant hopes of aid to the efforts of the Lancastrian 
party iu England. A faint and insecure negotiation was entered 
into upon the subject; and these affairs, which rendered two journeys 
to Paris necessary on the part of Oxford and his son, in tbe^priug 
and summer of the year 1476, occupied them until that year was 
half spent. ... 

Iu the meanwhile, the wars of the Duke of Burgundy with the 
Swiss Cantons and Count Ferrand of Lorraine continued to rage. 
Before midsummer 14J6, Charles had assembled a new army of at 
least sixty thousand men, supported by one hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, for the purpose of invading Switzerland, where the war- 
like mountaineers easily levied a host of thirty thousand.Switzers, 
now accounted almost invincible, and called upon their confederates, 
the Free Cities on the IUiiue, to support them with a powerful body 
of cavalry. The first efforts of Charles were successful, lie over¬ 
ran the Pays de Vaud, and recovered most of the places which he 
had lost after the defeat at Granson. But instead of attempting to 
secure a well- defended frontier, or, what wBuld have been still more 
politic, to achieve a peace upon equitable terms with his redoubtable 
neighbours, this most obstinate"of princes I'esumed the purpose ol 
penetrating into the recesses of the Alpine mountains, and chastising 
the mountaineers even within their own strongholds, though expe¬ 
rience might have taught him the danger, nay, despciution, of the 
attempt. Thus the news received by Oxford and his son, vfhon they 
returned tnAix iu midsummer, was, that Duke Charles had advanced 
to Morat (or Murten), situated uporf a lake of the same name, at 
the very entrance of Switzerland. Here report said that Adrian do 
Buhenberg, a veteran knight of Berne, commanded, and ftiaintaiued 
the most obstinate defence, in expectation of the relief which his 
Countrymen were hastily assembling. 

“Alas, my old brother in a'irma!” said the Earl to his son, on hear¬ 
ing these tidings, "this town besieged, these assaults repelled, this 
.vicinity of an enemy’s country, this profound lake, these inaccessible 
cliffs, threaten a fcecond part of the tragedy of Granson, more cala¬ 
mitous perhaps than even the forrngr.” 

On the last week of July, the capital of Provence was agitated by 
one of 1 hose unauthorised, yet generally received rumours, which 
transmit great events with incredible swiftness, as an apple flung 
from hand tefchand by ftSminber of'peo|>to**]l pass a given sjftee 
infinitely faster than if bortif by the rooftt rapid series of expresses. 
The report announced a second defeat of the Burgundians, in terms 
so exaggerated, as induced the Earl of Oxford tocoiftiffer tb#gveater 
part, if not the whole, as a fabrication. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

• 

And 1 b the hostile troop arrived, 

' And have they won the dayt 

It must have been a bloody held 
Ere Darwent fled away] 

The Sttriek Shepherd. 

SERsa did not cloiie the eyes of the Earl of Oxford or his son ; for 
although the success or defeat of the Duke of Burgundy could not 
now be of importance to their own private or political affairs, yet the 
father did not' cease to interest himself in the fate of his former 
companion in arms; and the son, with the fire of youth, always 
eager after novelty, 1 expected to find .something to advance or 
thwart his own progress in every remarkable event which agitated 
the world. 

Arthur had risen from his bed, and was in the act of attiring him¬ 
self, when the tread of a horse arrested his attention. He had no 
sooner looked out of the window, than exclaiming, “News, my 
father, news from the army! ” he rushed into the street, where a 
cavalier, who appeared to have ridden very hard, was inquiring 
for the two Philipsons, Either and son. He had no difficulty in 
recognising Colvin, the master of the Burgundian ordnance. His 
ghastly look bespoke distress of myid; Ins disordered array and 
broken armour, which seemed rusted with rain, or stained with 
Wood, gave the intelligence of some affray in which he had pro¬ 
bably been worsted; and so exhausted was liis gallant steed, that it 
was with difthfiilly the animal could stand upright. The condition 
of the ride? was not much^better. When he alighted from liis horse 
to greet Arthur, he reeled*so mqgh that he would have fallen with¬ 
out insf.ant support, liis homy eye had lost the power of specula¬ 
tion ; his limbs possessed imperfectly that of motion, and it was witli 
a half suffocated voice that he muttered, “ Only fatigue—want of 
Jest and of food.” 

Arthur assisted him into the house, avd refreshments were pro- 
wired; but he refused all except a bowl of wipe, after tasting which 
lie set it down, and looking at the Earl of Oxford with au eye of*the 
deepest affliction, he ejaculated, “The Duke of Burgundy 2 ” 

“ Slain ?" replied the Earl; “ I trust not! ” 

“It might have been better if he were,” said the Englishman; 
•“ but dishonour has come before death.” 

“ Defeated, then ? ” said Oxford. 

“ completely and fearfully defeated,” Answered the soldier, 
“ tiniW.ll that 1 have seefi <3f fyms bfefore was slight in eonqiarison.” 

“But how©or where?” said the Earl of Oxford;.“ 50 u were 
superiors in jabbers, as we were informed.” • 

' “ Tw« to fine atTeaat,” answered Uolvilt ; “and when I speak of 
our encounter at this moment, I eouhb rend my flesh with my teeth 
fimjjoing here t« tell such a tale of shaiue. We had sat duwrtfor 

i Cupidus uovartmi forum, 
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about a week before that paltry town of Murten, or Morat, or what¬ 
ever it is called. The governor, one of those stubborn mountain- 
bears of Berne, bate ns defiance. He would not even condescend to 
shut his gates* hutwhen*we summoned the town, returned for 
answer, we might enter if we pleased—we should be suitably rtv 
ceived. I worm have tried to bring him to reason by a salvo or 
two of artillery, but the Duke was too much irritated to listen to 

S ood counsel. Stimulated by that black traitor, Campo-Basso, lie 
eemed it better to run forward with his whole force upon a olao** 
which, though I could soon have battered it about their «©*erraan 
ears, was yet too strong to be carried by swords, lances, and hag- 
buts. We were beaten off with great loss, and much discourage¬ 
ment to the soldiers. We then commenced more regularly, and my 
batteries would have brought these mad Switzers to their senses. 
Walls and ramparts went down before the lusty dtanoneers of Bur¬ 
gundy ; we were well secured also by intrenehments against those 
whom we heard of as approaching to raise the siege. But on the 
evening of the twentieth of this month, we learned that they were 
close at hand, and Charles, consulting only lift own bold spirit, ad¬ 
vanced to meet them, relinquishing the advantage of our batteries 
and strong position. By his orders, though against my own judg¬ 
ment, I accompanied him with twenty good pieces, anil the flower 
of my people. We broke up on the nexwfhorning, and had not ad¬ 
vanced far before we saw the lances and thick array of halberds and 
two-banded swords which crested the mountain. Heaven, too, added 
its terrors—A thunder-storm, with all the fury of those tempestuous 
climates, descended on both armies, but did most annoyance to ours, 
as our troops, especially the Italians, were more sensible to the 
torrents of rain which poured down, and the rivulets, •wUch swelled 
into torrents, inundated and disordered .opr position. ~i’Jic Duke 
for once saw it necessaiy to alter his purpose of instant battle. J le 
rode up to me, and directed me to defend with the canivm the 
retreat which he was about to commence, adding, that, he himself 
would in person sustain me with the men-at-arms. Tub order was 
given to retreat. But the movement gave new spirit to an enemy 
already sufficiently audacious. The ranks of the Swiss instantly 
prostrated themselves in prayer—a practice on the field of bat l ip 
wlifch I have ridiculed—but I will do so no more. When, after five 
minutes, they «prung again on their feet, and began to advance 
rapidly, sounding their horns, and crying tlicir war-cries with all 
their usual ferocity—behold, mydord, the clouds of Heaven opened, 
shedding on the Confederates the blessed light of the returning sun, 
while our ranks were still in the gloom of the tempest. My men 
were-discqpraged. Tfce host behind them was retreating; tkiLsud¬ 
den light thrown ■ on the advaifeina Smtzcrs showed alo™ the 
mountains a. profusion of banners, a glancing of arms,giving to the 
enemy the appearand: of double the numbers that luftMiitherto beei; 
visible to us. I exliorted*ray followers to stand fasti buf m doing so 
I thought a thought, and spoke a word, which was a grievous sin. 
'Bland fast, my brave cannoneers,’ I said, ‘we will presently Jet 
tlipm hear Iputfer thunders,* And show them more dytal lightnings 
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tli an their prayers have put down!' My men shouted—But it*waa an 
impious thought—a blasphemous speech—and evil came after it. We 
levelled our guns on the advancing masses as fairly as cannon were 
ever pointed—I can vouch it, for I laid the Grand Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy myself—Ah,, poor Duchess 1 wliat rude hands manage thee 
now!—the volley was fired, and ere the smoke spread from the 
muzzles, I could see many a man and many a banner go down. It 
was natural to think such a discharge should have checked tho 

e ^ckj.and whilst the smoke hid the enemy from us, I made every 
orf again to load our cannon, and anxiously endeavoured to look 
through the mist to discover -the state pf our opponents. But ere 
our smoke was bleared away, or the cannon again loaded, they came 
headlong down on ua, horse and foot, old men and boys, men-at-arms 
and varlets, charging up-to tbe muzzle of the guns, and over them, 
with total disregard. to their lives. My brave fellows were cut 
down, pierced-through, and overrun, While they were again loading 
their pieces, nor do I believe that a single cannon was fired a second 
time.” 

“ And the Duke ?'*said the Earl of Oxford,—“ did he not support 
you?" 

Most loyally and bravely,” answered Colvin, “ with his own body? 
guard of Walloons and Burgundians. But a thousand Italian mer¬ 
cenaries went off, and u#ter showed face again. The pass, too, was. 
cumbered with the artillery, and in itself narrow, bordering on 
mountains and cliffs, a deep lake cjose beside. In short it was a 
place totally unfit for horsemen to act in. In spite of the Duke’s 
utmost exertions, and those of the gallant Flemings who fought 
around him, all were borne back in complete disorder. 1 was ou 
foot, figh^ng^as I could, without hopes of my life, or indeed thoughts 
of saving it, when I saw the guns taken and my faithful cannoneers 
slain. But I saw Duke Charles hard pressed, and took my horse 
from «my page that held him—Thou, too, art lost, my poor orphan 
hoy !—I dopid only aid Monseigneur de la Croye and others to ex¬ 
tricate the Duke. Our retreat became a total rout, and when wc 
.reached our rear guard, which we had left strongly encamped, the 
banners of tlie Switzers wore waving qp our batteries, for a largo 
division liad made a circuit through mountain passes kuown only to 
themselves, and attacked our camp, vigorously seconded by.that 
accursed Adrian do Bubenburg, who sallied $rom Jfie beleaguered 
town, so that our intrenchuients were stormed on both sides at. 
once.—I have more to say, but*having ridden day and night to 
bring you these evil tidings, my tonguo clings to the roof of my 
mouth, and I feel that I jean speak no more. The rest is all flight 
andjnassacre, disgraceful to every soldier that shared in it. Poij' 
ray part I confess my cdufulhclioas sclf-connpen.ce and Sbsolence to 
man, as weUjas blasphemy to Heaven. If I live, it is but/o hide my - 
disgraced headJn a cowl, and expiate the numerous afiis of a licen¬ 
tious life. *7 * . ». 

With difficulty the broken-minded soldier was prevailed upon to 
tfike some nourishment and repose, together with an opiate, which 
'was nreacribei, bv the ohvsician of King Rend, who recommended it 
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as necessary to preserve even the reason of his patient, exhausted 
by the events of the battle and subsequent fatigue. 

The Earl of, Oxford, dismissing other assistance, watched alter¬ 
nately with his s«n at Colvin's bedside. Notwithstanding the draught 
that had been administered, his repose was far from sound, SuddeiV 
starts, the perspiration which sprung from his brow, the distortions 
of hia countenance, and the manner in which he clenched his fists and 
flung about his limbs, showed that in liis dreams ho was again en¬ 
countering the terrors of a desperate and forlorn combat. Thb.h>‘"i«t 
> for Several hours; but about noon fatigue and medicine prevailed 
over nervous excitation, ami the defeated commandev fell into a deep, 
and untroubled repose till evening. About sunset he. awakened, 
and, after learning with whom and where he was, he partook of re¬ 
freshments, and, without any apparent consciousness of having told 
them before, detailed once more all the particulars of the battle of 
Murten 

“ It were little wide of truth,” he said, “ to calculate that one half 
of the Duke’s army fell by the sword, or were driven into the lake. 
Those who escaped are great part of them scattered, never again to 
unite. Such a desperate and irretrievable rout was never witnessed., 
We fled like deer, sheep, or any other timid animals, which only re¬ 
main in company because they are afraid to separate, but never think 
of order or of defence.” 

“ And the Duke ?” said the Earl of Oxford. 

“ We hurried him with ns,” mid the Roldier, “rather from instinct 
lhan loyalty, as inou flyivg from a conflagration snatch up what they 
have of value without knowing what they are doing. Knight and 
knave, officer and soldier, fled in the same panic, and ea''h blast of the 
horn of Uri in our rear added new wings to our flight. r. 

“ And the Duke r” repeated Oxford. 

“At first he resisted our efforts, and strove to turn baek on the 
foe; but when the flight became general, he galloped along With us, 
without a word spoken, or a command issued. At flrst ve thought 
his silence and passiveness, so unusual in a temper so fiery, were for¬ 
tunate for securing his personal safety. But when wc rode the whole 1 
day, without being able to dbtain a word of reply to all our questions, 
—when he sterult refused refreshments of every kind, though he hud 
tasted no food all that disastrous day,—when every variation of his 
moody and uncertain temper was sunk into silent and sullen despair, 
we took counsel what was to be done, and it was by the general voice 
that I was despatched to entreat that you. for whose counsels alone 
Charles has been known to have had some occasional deference, would 
come instantly to his place of retreat, ->nd erert all your influence to 
awaken hip* from this bthargy, which jy;yr, otherwise terminate his 
existence. - ’ " " 

“ And what remedy can I interpose ? ” said Oxford. ““ You know 
how he neglected my 'fidvice, when following it migilt’’have served 
my interest as well ms his- own. You are aware that my life ft-as not' 
safe among the miscreants that - surrounded the Duke, aud exercised 
influence over him.” 

“Most trqe,” answered Oolrin; “but I also knftw he is your 
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ancient com 
noble Earl 


mpanion-in-arma, and it would ill become mo to te’acb the 
of Oxford what the laws of chivalry require. For your lord¬ 
ship's safety, every honest man in the army will give willing - security.” 
‘ It is for that 1 care least,” said Oxford, indifferently: " and if in- 

J .1 * l.,. _£ - ..„ i* _ ?c t 1.1 l II. 


.deed my presence can be of service to the^Duke 
‘that he desired it-” 


-if I could believe 


“ He does—he does, my lord! ” said the faithful soldier, with tears 
in his efes. “Wc heard him name yonr name, as if the word# 
yeaned him in a painful dream.” ' 

” B x’will go to him, such being the case,” said Oxford .—“ I will go 
instantly. Where did he purpose to establish his headquarters ? ” 

“ He had fixed nothing for himself on that or other matters; but 
Monsieur de Contay named La Riviere, near Safins, in Upper Bur- 
gundv, as the place of his retreat.” 

“ Thither, tneif, will we, my son, with all baste of preparation. 
Thou, Colvin, hadst better remain here, and see some holy man. to be 
assoilzied for thy hasty speech on the battle-field of Moral. There 
was offence in it without doubt, but it will be ill atoned for by quitting 
a generous master when he hath most need of your good service; and 
it is but an act of cowardice to retreat into the cloister, till we have 
no longer active duties to perform in this world.” 

“ It is true,” said Colvin, “ that should 1 leave the Duke now, per¬ 
haps not a man would st*y behind that could stell a cannon properly. 
The sight of your lordship cannot hut operate favourably on my noble 
piaster, since it has waked the old soldier in myself. If your lordship 
can delay your journey till to-morrow, I wilL,havc my spiritual affairs 
settled, and my bodily health sufficiently restored, to be vom- guide 
to La Riviere; and, for the cloister, I will think of it when 1 have 
regained t^ie%ood name which I have lost at Marten. But I will 
have masses said, and these right powerful, for the souls of my poor 
cannoneers.” ~, 

The proposal of Colvin was adopted, and Oxford, with his son. at¬ 
tended byTliiebault, spend the day in preparation, excepting the time 
necessary to take formal leave of King Rend, who seemed to part 
„with them wSth regret. In company with the ordnance officer of the 
discomfited Duke, they traversed those parts of Frovence, Dauphind, 
mul Franchc Comptd, which lie between Aixnnd the place to which 
the Duke of Burgundy had retreated; but the distance and incon¬ 
venience of so long a route consumed more than a Sortnight on the 
road, and the month of duly 1470 was commenced, when the travel- ' 
lers arrived in Upper Burgundy, and at the Castle of Lh Riviere, 
about twenty miles to the south of the town of Halins- The Castle, 
which was but of small size, was surrounded by very many tents, which 
were pitched in a crowded^disordered, and.jmsoldier-li.ip manner, 
very unlike the discipline usnally f, ob»erved in tbe camp of Charles 
the Bold. That the Duke was present there, liQ]yever„w4S attested 
•by his brpad“ Manner, which, rich with all its quartering*, streamed 
'from the Battlements of the castle. The g*uard turned out to receive 
the strangers, but in a manner so disorderly, that the Earl looked to 
Calvin for explanation. The master of the ordnance shrugged np 
^is shoulders,, end was silent. 
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Colvin having sent in notice of his arrival, and that of the English 
Earl, Monsieur de Contay caused them presently to be admitted., and 
expressed much joy at their arrival. 

“A few of us, pirn said, “(hie servants of the Duke, are holding 
council here, at which yqjur assistance^ my noble Lord of Oxford, 
will be of the utmost importance. Messieurs De la Croye, De Craon, 
Rubemprd, and others, nobles of Burgundy, are now assembled to 
superintend the defence of the country at this exigence .’ 1 

They all expressed delight to see the Earl of Oxford, and had on]jj 
abstained from thrusting their attentions on him the last tftoe he 
Was in the Duke’s camp, as they understood it was his wish to 
observe incognito. 

“ His Grace,” said De Craon, “ has asked after you twice, and on 
both times by your assumed name of Pliilipson.” 

“ I wonder not at that, my Lord of Craon," replied the English 
nobleman; “the origin of the name took its rise in former days, 
when 1 was here during my first exile. It was then said, that we 
poor Lancastrian nobles must assume other names than our own, 
and the good Duke Philip said, as I was brot$er-in-arms to his sou 
Charles, I must be called after himself, by the name of Philipson. 
In memory of the good sovereign, I took that name when the day of 
need actually arrived, and I see that the Duke thinks of our early 
intimacy by nis distinguishing me so.—H ot fares liis Groce ? ” 

The Burgundians looked at each other, aud there was a pause. 

“ Even like a man stunned, .brave Oxford,” at length De Contay 
replied. “ Sieur d’Argqptin, you can best inform the noble Earl ol 
tiie condition of our sovereign.” 

“ He is like a man distracted,” said the future historian of that 
busy period. “ After the battle of Granson, he was never, to my 
thinking, of the same sound judgment as before. But tiieu, he was 
capricious, unreasonable, peremptory, and inconsistent, and resented 
every counsel that was offered, as if it had been meant in ingulf,; was 
jealous of the least trespass in point of ceremonial, as if Jiis subjects 
were holding him in contempt. Now there is a total change, as if 
this second blow had stunned him, and suppressed the violent passions 
which the first called intooaction. He is silent as a Carthusian, 
solitary as a hermit, expresses interest in nothing, least of all in the 
guidance of his army. He was, you know, anxious about his dress 5 
so much so, that there was some affectation even iu the rudenesses 
which lie practised iu that matter. But, woe’s me, you will see a 
change now ; he will not suffer lus hair or nails to be trimmed or 
arranged. He is totally heedless of respect or disrespect towards 
him, takes little or no nourishment, uses strong wines, which, how¬ 
ever, do not seem to affect his understanding; he will hear nothing 
of war or state affairs, as little of Luntjpg Or of sport. Suppose an 
anchorite brought pom a cell to govern a kingdom, you see in him, 
except in point of‘devotion, a picture of the fiery acti.e Charles of 
Burgundy . 1 . - . ' 1 * . 

“You speak of a mind deeply wounded, Sieur d’Argentin,” replied 
the Englishman. “ Think you it fit I should present myself before 
the Duke?” „ • n . *■ 
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“I will inquire, Raid Contay; and, leaving the apartment, re¬ 
turned presently, and made a sign to the Earl to follow him. 

In a cabinet, or closet, the unfortunate Charles reclined in a large 
arm-chair, his legs carelessly stretched on a footstoel, but so changed 
,that the Earl of Oxford could have believed what he saw to be the 
ghost of the .once fiery Duke. Indeed, the shaggy length of hair 
which, streaming from liis head, mingled with his beard; the hollow¬ 
ness of the caverns, at the bottom of which rolled his wild eyes; the 
falling in of the breast, and the advance of the shoulders, gave the 
ghastly •appearance of one who lias suffered the final agony which 
takes From mortality the signs of life and energy. Ilis very costume 
'(a cloak fiung loosely oyer him) increased ms resemblance to a 
shrouded phantom. De Contay named the Earl of Oxford; but the 
Duke gazed on him with a lustreless eye, and gave him no answei*. 

“ Speak to liim,*brave Oxford,” said the Burgundian in a whisper; 
“ he is even worse than usual, hut perhaps he may know your voice.” 

Never, when the Duke of Burgundy was in the most palmy state 
of his fortunes, did the noble Englishman kneel to kiss his hand with 
such sincere reverence. lie respected in him, not only the afflicted 
friendj but the humbled sovereign* upon whose tower of trust the 
lightning had so recently broken. It was probably the falling of a 
tear upon his hand which seemed to awake the Dnkc’s attention, for 
he looked towards the Earl, and said, “ Oxford—Pliilipson—my old 
—rny only friend, hast thou found me out in this retreat of shame 
and misory?” • 

“ I am not your only friend, my lord,” saicUOxford. “ Heaven has 
given you many affectionate friends among your natural and loyal 
subjects. But though a stranger, and saving the allegiance I owe to 
my lawful sovereign, I will yield to none of them in the respect and 
deference which I have paid to your Grace in prosperity, and now 
come to render to you in adversity.” 

“Adversity, indeed!” said the Duke; “irremediable, intolerable 
adversity ;*l # was lately Charles of Burgundy, called the Bold—now 
am I twice beaten by a scum of German peasants; my standard taken, 
iny men-at-arms put to flight, my camp twice plundered, and each 
time of value more than equal to the prict of all Switzerland fairly 
t.V'st; myself hunted like a caitiff goat or chamois—the utmost sjiite 
or hell could never accumulate more shame ou the head of a sove¬ 


reign ! ” • 

“ On the contrary, my lord,” said Oxford, “ it is a trial of heaven, 
which calls for patience and strength of mind. The bravest and best 
knight may lose the saddle; he is but a laggard who lies rolling ou 
'he sand of the lists after # the accident has chanced.” 

“ Ha, laggard sayst thoji ? ’’.said the Duke, ftme part of4is ancient 
ipirit awakened by the broad»taunt; “lewvc my presence sir, aud 
•eturn to it uwmorc, till you are summoned thither—y*” 

T will liu rtn Iflipt* iliaii voitr fi-rnnA rmif.Q vniiT* Hinliiu 


“Jlow moan vtm by that, Sir Earl ? You are unmannerly.” ' 
“If I be. mv lord. I am taught urf uP-breeding by ciecumstauces. 
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I cam mourn over fallen dignity j but I cannot honour him who dis¬ 
honours himself, by bending, like a regardless boy, beneath the scourge 
of evil fortune.” 

“ And whom am I that y<fu should term me such ? ” said Charley 
starting up in all his natural pi*ide and ferocity; “ or who arc you hut* 
a miserable exile, that you should break in upon my privacy witli 
such disrespectful upbraiding ? ” 

“For me,” replied Oxford, "I am, as you say, an uurespected 
exile; nor am 1 ashamed of my condition, since unshaken loyaltv to 
my king and his successors has brought me to it. But in you, can 1 
recognise the Duke of Burgundy in a sullen hermit, whose guards 
arc a disorderly soldienr, dreadful only to their friends; whose coun-- 
cils are in confusion for want of their sovereign, and who himself 
lurks, like a lamed wolf in its den, in an obscure castle, waiting but a 
blast of the Switzer’s horn to fling open its gates, which there are 
none to defend; who wears not a knightly sword to protect his per¬ 
son, and cannot even die like a stag at hay, but must be worried like 
a hunted fox?" 

“ Death and hell, slanderous traitor! ” thundered the Duke, glanc¬ 
ing a look at his side, and perceiving himself without a weapon,— 
“ It is well for thee I have no sword, or thou sliouldst never boast of 
thine insolence going unpunished.—Contav, step forth like a good 
knight, and confute the calumniator. Say, are not my soldiers ar¬ 
rayed, disciplined, and in order? ” 

“ My lord,” said. Contay, trembling (brave as he was in battle) at 
at the frantic rage which Charles exhibited, “there are a numerous 
soldiery yet under your command, but they are in evil order, and in 
worse discipline, I think, than they were wont.” # 

“ 1 see it—I see it,” said the Duke; “ idle and evil councilors are 
yc all.—Hearken, Sir of Contay, what have .you and the rest of yon 
been doing, holding as you do large»lands and high fiefs of us, that. 1 
c annot stretch my limbs on a sick-bed, when my heart is half Woken, 
but my troops must fall into such scandalous disorder as^jSposes me 
to the scorn and reproach of each beggarly foreigner ? 

.“My lord,” replied Contay more firmly, “ we have done what we 
could. But your grace l&s accustomed your mercenary generals 
amHeaders of Free Companies, to take their orders only from ytajp 
own mouth, or hand. They clamour also for pay, and the treasurer 
refuses to issue it without your Grace’s order, as* lie alleges it might 
cost him his head; ami they will not- be guided and restrained, either 
by us or those who compose your council.” 

The Duke laughed sternly, but was evidently somewhat pleased with 
reply. 

“Ha,ha'” he said,-"it is only BuugunsJy who can ride his own 
wild horses, and rule his own wiid soldiery. Hark thee, Contay— 
To-morrow I ride forth to review the troops—for wlia# disorder has 
passed allowance shall be,made. Pay also shall bewsrfbe^ -but woe 
to those who shall have offended too deeply ! * Let roy grooifls of thf; 
chamber know to provide me Titling dress and arms. I have got a 
lessbn ” (glancing a dark look; at Oxford), “and 1 ft ill not agaiikbe 
insulted without the means ofwi'eaking my vengeance Begone, botJ) 
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of you. And, Contay, send the treasurer hither with his accounts, 
and woe to his soul if I find aught to complain of! Begone, I say, 
and send him hither.” 

They left the apartment with suitable*obeisance.* As they retired, 
'the Duke said abruptly, “ Lord of Oxford, a word with you. Where 
did you study medicine ? In your own famed university, I suppose. 
Thy physic hath wrought a wonder. Yet, Doctor Philipson, it might 
have cost thee tliy life.” 

T. have ever thought my life cheap,” said Oxford, “ when the ob¬ 
ject waB to help my friend.” ' 

“ Thou art indeed a friend,” said Charles, “ and a fearless one. 
But go—I have been sore troubled, and thou hast tasked my temper 
closely. To-morrowwe will speak further; meantime I forgive thee, 
and I honour theg.” 

The Earl of Oxford retired to the Council-liall, where the Burgun¬ 
dian nobility, aware of what had passed, crowded around him with 
thanks, compliments, and congratulations. A general bustle now 
ensued; orders were hurried off in every direction. Those officers 
who had duties to perform which had been neglected, hastened to 
conceal or to atone for tlicir negligence. There was a general tumult 
in the camp, but it was a tumult of joy; for soldiers arc always most 
pleased when they are lmat in order for performing their military 
service; and license or Inactivity, however acceptable at times, are 
not, when continued, so agreeable to their nature, as strict discipline 
and a prospect of employment. * 

The treasurer, who was, luckily for him, a man of sense and 
method, having been two hours in private with the Duke, returned 
with looks oft wonder, and professed, that never in Charles’s most 
prosperous days, had he shown himself more acute in the depart¬ 
ment of finance, of winch lie had but that morning seemed totally 
incapable: and the merit was fmiversnlly attributed to the visit of 
Lord t)xijprd, whose timely reprimand had, like the shot of a cannon 
dispersing fnul mists, awakened the Duke from his black and bilious 
melancholy. 

On the following day, Charles reviewojl his troops with his usual 
attention, directed new levies, made various dispositions of his forces, 
‘If# id con ected the faults of their discipline by severe orders, wjiieh 
were enforced by some deserved punishments (of wljich the Indian 
mercenaries of Campo-Busso lmd a large share), and rendered 
jialafable by the payment of arrears, which was calculated to utta< h 
them to the standard under, which they served. 


them to the standard under, which they served. 

The Duke also, after consulting with his council, agreed to con¬ 
voke meetings of the Stales in his different territories, redress cer¬ 
tain popular grievances, oml gran ft some boonf which he Jttd hitherto 
denied ; and thus began to Anon a new Recount of popularity with 
his subjects. <fi jdace of that which his rashness had exllausted. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

-Here's a weapon now. 

Shall shake a conquering general in liis tont, 

A monarch on his throne, or reach a prelate. 

However holy ho his offices. 

E’en while he serves the altar. 

Old Play. 

Fjiom this time all was activity iu the Duke of Burgundy’s court- 
and army. Money was collected, soldiers were levied, and certain 
news of the Confederates’ motions only were wanting to bring oa 
the campaign. But although Charles was, to alf outward appear¬ 
ance, as active as ever, yet those who were more immediately about 
his person were of opinion that he did not display the soundness of 
mind, or the energy of judgment, which had been admired in him 
before these calamities, lie was still liable to^fits of moody melan¬ 
choly, similar to those which dascended upon Saul, and was vehe¬ 
mently furious when aroused out of them. Indeed, the Earl of 
Oxford himself seemed to have lost the nower which he had exer¬ 
cised over him at first. Nay, though in general Charles was both 
grateful and affectionate towards him, he evidently felt humbled by 
the recollection of liis having witnessed his impotent and disastrous 
condition, and was so much afraid of Lord Oxford being supposed 
to lead his counsels, that he often repelled liis advice, merely, as it 
seemed, to show his own independence of mind. „ 

In these frowaru humours, the Duke was much encouraged by 
Campo-Basso. That wily traitor now saw liis master’s aflairs totter¬ 
ing to their fall, and he resolved to iend his lever to the work, so as 
to entitle him to a share of the spoil. He regarded Oxford »s one 
of the most able friends and counsellors who adhered t^the Duke; 
lie thought lie saw iu his looks that he fathomed his own treacher¬ 
ous purpose, and therefore he hated and feared him. Besides, in 
order perhaps to colour ov8r, even to his own eyes, the abominable 
perfidy he meditated, he affected to be exceedingly enraged again^A 
the Duke for the late punishment of marauders belonging to lift 
Italian bands.' lie believed that chastisement to have been in¬ 
flicted by the advice of Oxford; and he suspected that the measure 
was pressed with the hope of discovering that the Italians had not 
pillaged for their own emolument only, but for that of their com¬ 
mander. Believing that Oxford was tliu a. hostile to him, Campo- 
Basso woi^d have speedily found means to Jake him out of his path, 
had not the Earl himself found it prudent to observe some precau¬ 
tions ; an& the lords of Flanders and Burgundy, who fcved him for 
the very reasons for'’whieh the Italian abhorredjiyft.'jira^ched over 
his safety with a vigilance, of which he himself was ignorant, but 
which certainly was the meant? of preserving his life. 

It was not to he supposed that Ferraml of Lorraine should h»vfc 
left his victory so long unhdjrrovcd; hut the Swiss Confederate^ 
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who wore the strength of his forces, insisted that the first, operations 
should take place in Savoy and the l'ays de Vaud, where the Bur¬ 
gundians ltad many garrisons, which, though they received no relief, 
, vet were not easily or speedily reduced. Besides, tiie Switzers being, 
like most of the national soldiers of the time, a kind of militia, most 
of them returned home, to get in their harvest, and to deposit their 
spoil in safety. Fcrraud, therefore, though bent on pursuiug his 
success witlieall the ardour of youthful chivalry, was prevented from 
nTaking any movement in advance until the month of December, 
1476. In the mean time, the Duke of Burgundy’s forces, to be least 
burdensome to the country, were cantoned in distant places of his 
dominions, where every exertion was made to perfect the discipline 
of the new levies. The Duke, if left to himself, w'ould have precipi¬ 
tated the struggle by again assembling his forces, and pushing for¬ 
ward into the Helvetian territories; but though he inwardly foamed 
at the recollection of Granson and Murten, the memory of these 
disasters was too recent to permit such a plan of the campaign. 
Meantime, weeks glided past, and the month of December was far 
advanced, when, one*morning, as the Duke was sitting in council, 
Campo-Basso suddenly entered, wfth a degree of extravagant rap¬ 
ture in his countenance, singularly different from the cold, regu¬ 
lated, and subtle smile flinch was usually liis utmostadvance towards 
laughter. “ Guantes” 1 he said, “ Guantes, for luck’s sake, if it 
please your Grace.” „ 

“ And what of good fortune comes nigh us ? ” said the Duke,— 
“ Methought she had forgot the way to ouP gates.” 

“ She has returned to them, please your Highness, with her cornu¬ 
copia full of*clu>iccst gifts, ready to pour her fruit, her flowers, her 
treasures* on the head of the sovereign of Europe most worthy to 
receive them.” * # 

“ The meaning of all this ? ” said Duke Charles; “ riddles arc for 
children 4’ 

“The lnfir-brained young madman Forrand, who calls himself of 
Lorraine, has broken down from the mountains, at the head of a 
desultory army of scapegraces like himself; and what think you,— 
ha! ha! ha!—they are overrunning Lorraine, and have taken Nancy 
^t_ha!ha!ha!” • 

“ By my good faith, Sir Count,” said Contay, astonished at the gay 
humour with which the Italian treated a matter so serious, “ 1 have 
seldom heard a fool laugh more gaily at a more scurvy jest, than you, 
a wise'man, laugh at the loss of the principal town of the province 
we are fighting for.” 

“ I laugh,” said Canfpo-Basso, “ among £hc spears, as my war- 
horse does—ha! ha!—dtnoife the trumpets. • I .laugh -iflso over the 
destruction fif the enemy, and the dividing of the snoil* as eagles 

scream theiajay over the division of their prog;; 1 laugn-” 

f “ Yqji fcitignj* d&id the Lord of Contay? taxing impatient, “ when 
you have all the mirth to yourself, as.you laughed after our losses at 
Granson and Murten.” 

, l Quanta, used<by the Spanish as the FrofleiiSay etrenneB, or th^Engllsh hnnrisell 
or luckpenny—phrases used by inferiors to their patrons as the bringers of good news. 
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“Peace, sir,” said the Duke. “The Count of Campo-Basso has 
viewed the case as I do. . Tins young knight-errant ventures from 
the protection of his mountains; and Heaven deal with me as I keep 
my oath, when X swear that the next fair field on which we meet shall 
see one of us dead 1 It is now the last week of the old year, and 
before Twclftb-Day we will sec whether he or I shall find the bean 
in the cake.—To arms, my lords; let out* camp instantly break up. 
and our troops move forward towards Lorraine. Send ft fit the Italian 
and Albanian light cavalry, and the Stradiots, to scour the soufitt-j 
in tho van—Oxford, thou wilt bear arms in this journey, wilt thou 
not?" 

“ Surely,” said the Earl. “I am eating your Highness’s bread; 
and when enemies invade, it stands with my honour to fight for youi 
Grace as if I was your born subject. With your Gtace’s permission. 
I will despatch a pursuivant, who shall carry letters to my late kind 
host, the Landamman of TJnterwalden, acquainting him with my 
purpose.” 

The Duke having given a ready assent, th^ pursuivant was dis¬ 
missed accordingly, and returned m a few hours, so near had the 
armies approached to each other. lie bore a letter from the Lau- 
damman, m a tone of courtesy and even kindness, regretting that 
any cause should have occurred for beari>% arms against his late 
guest, for whom he expressed high personal regard. The same 
pursuivant also brought greetings from the family of the Biedermans 
to their friend Arthur, apd a separate letter, addressed to the same 
person, of which the contents ran thus:— 

“ Rudolph Donnerhugel is desirous to give the young merchant, 
Arthur Philipson, the opportunity of finishing the bargain which 
remained unsettled between them in the castle-court of Greierstein. 
Ho is the more desirous of this, as ho is aware that the said Arthur 
lias done him wrong, in .seducing the affections of a certain maiden 
of rank, to whom he, Pliilipsou, is not, and cannot b^ Anything 
beyond an ordinary acquaintance. Rudolph Donnerhugel will send 
Arthur ‘Philipson word, when a fair and equal meeting can take 
place on neutral ground. In the mean time, he will be as often as 
possible in the first rank of the skirmishers.” 

Young Arthur’s heart leapt high as he read the defiance, the piqued 
tone, of which showed the state of the writer’s feelings, and argued 
sufficiently Rudolph’s disappointment on the subject of Anne of 
(leierstein, and his suspicion that she had bestowed her affections on 
the youthful stranger. Arthur found means of despatching a reply 
to the challenge of the Swiss, assuring him of the pleasure with 
which.he wyuld attend £is commands, ejthcr in front of the line or 
elsewhere, as 1 Rudolph might desirtSs 

Meantime the armies were closely approaching to eaah other, and 
the light troops sometimes met. The Stradiots fj-opf tfhp Venetian 
territory, a sort of cavalry ‘resembling that of Abe Turks, perfinrroed 
parch of that service on the part of the Burgundian army, for which, 
indeed, if their fidelity could have been relied on, tlmy were admir¬ 
ably well qualified. The Earl of Oxford observed, that these men, 
who were under the command of, Campo-Basso, always bropglit in 
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intelligence that the enemy were in indifferent order, and in full 
retreat. Besides, information was communicated through their 
means, that sundry individuals, against whom the Duke of Burgundy 
r entertained peculiar personal dislike, and whom h<? specially desired 
' to get into his hands, had taken refuge in Nancy. This greatly in¬ 
creased the Duke’s ardour for retaking that place, which became 
perfectly ungovernable when he learned that Ferranti and his Swiss 
allies had drawn off to a neighbouring position called Saint Nicholas, 
or the,news of his arrival. The greater part of the Burgundian 
counsellors, together with the Earl of Oxford, protested against his 
besieging a place of some strength, while an active enemy lay in the 
neighbourhood to relieve it. They remonstrated on the smallness of 
his army, on the severity of the weather, ou the difficulty of obtaining 
provisions, and exhorted the Duke, that having made such a move¬ 
ment as had forced the enemy to retreat, he ought to suspend 
decisive operations till spring. Charles at first tried to dispute and 
repel these arguments; but when his counsellors reminded him that 
he was placing himself and his army in the same situation as at 
Granson and Murterf, he became furious at the recollection, foamed 
at the mouth, and only answered bV oaths and imprecations, that he 
would lie master of Nancy before Twelfth-Day. 

Accordingly, the avrqg of Burgundy sat down before Nancy, in 
a strong position, protected by the hollow of a watercourse, and 
covered with thirty pieces of eanncjp, which Colvin had under his 
charge. 

Having indulged his obstinate temper in 1.hus arranging the cara- 
paigti, the Duke seemed to give a little more heed to the advice of 
his eonnselloAs touching the safety of his person, and permitted the 
Earl of Oxford, with his son, and’two or three officers of his house¬ 
hold, men of approved “trust, to # sleep within his pavilion, in addition 
to the usual guard. 

It wanted three days of Christmas, when the Duke sat down before 
Nancy, and on that very evening a tumult happened which seemed 
to justify the alarm for liis personal safety. It was midnight, and 
all in the ducal pavilion were at rest, when a cry of treason arose. 
The Earl of Oxford, drawing his sword, and snatching up a light 
Vfiiich burned beside him, rvished into the Duke’s apartment, and 
found him standing on the floor totally undressed, bnj, with his sword 
in his hand, and striking around him so furiously that the Earl him¬ 
self had difficulty in avoiding hi% blows. The rest of his officers 
rushed*in, their weapons drawn, and their cloaks wrapped around 
their left arms. When, the Duke was somewhat composed, and 
found himself surrouinted by his friends, lje informed them* with 
rage and agitation, that thef officers of ^lie secret Tribunal had, in 
spite of the vigilant preeautuftis taken, found means to gai*i entrance 
into his chamber, aud charged him, under tke highest penalty, to 
appear Jxffore tj!efiloly Vohme upon Christmas night. 

, The bystanders heard this story with astonishment, and some of 
* them were uncertain whether they ought to consider it as a reality 
or*a dream of Ijie Duke’s irritable fancy. But the citation was found 
tm the Duke's toilet, written, as was the form, upofi parchment, 
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signeted with three crosses, and stuck to the table with a knife. A 
slip of wood had been also cut from the table. Oxford read the 
summons with attention. It named, as usual, a place where the 
Duke was cited 15) come unarmed and unattended, and from which 
it was said he would be guided to the seat of judgment. '* 

Charles, after looking at the scroll for some time, gave vent to his 
thoughts. 

“ I know from what quiver this arrow comes,” he said. “ It is 
shot by that degenerate noble, apostate priest, and accomplice wf 
sorcerers, Albert of Geierstein. We have heard that he is among 
the motley group of murderers and outlaws, whom the old fiddler of 
Provence’s grandson has raked together. But, by Saint George of' 
Burgundy! neither monk’s cowl, soldier’s casque, nor conjuror’s cap, 
shall save him after such an insult as this. I will degrade him from 
knighthood, hang him from the highest steeple in Nancy, and his 
daughter snail choose between the meanest nerd-boy in my army 
and the convent of Julies repmteesJ” 

“Whatever are your purposes, my lord,” said Contay, “it were 
surely best be silent, when, from this late apjfarition, we may con¬ 
jecture that mflre than we wot of may be within hearing.” 

The Duke seemed struck with this hint, and was silent, or at least 
only muttered oaths and threats betwixt higtteeth, while the strictest 
search was made for the intruder on his repose. But it was in vain. 

Charles continued his researches, incensed at a flight of audacity 
higher than ever had been ventured upon by these Secret Societies, 
who, whatever might be r the dread injured by them, had not as yet 
attempted to cope with sovereigns. A trusty party of Burgundians 
were sent on Christmas night to watch the spot (a masting of four 
cross roads) named in the summons, and make prisoners of any 
whom they could lay hands upon; but no suspicious persons appeared 
at or near the place. The Duke u8t the less continued to impute 
the affront he had received to Albert of Geierstein. There*\vas a 
price set upon his head; and Campo-Basso, always willing to please 
nis master’s mood, undertook that some of his Italians, sufficiently 
experienced in such feats, should bring the obnoxious baron before 
him, alive or dead. Colvin, Contay, and others, laughed in secret at 
the Italian’s promises. 

“ Subtle as he is,” said Colvin, “he will lure the wild vulture from 
the heavens before he gets Albert of Geierstein into his power.” 

Arthur, to whom tlie words of the Duke had given subject for no 
small anxiety, on account of Anne of Geierstein, and of lie/ father 
for her sake, breathed more lightly on hearing his menaces held so 
cheaply. V 

It was tT/o second day after tlnsrtlarfii that Oxford felt a desire to 
reconnoitre the camp of t'errnnd of Lorraine, having some doubts 
whether the strength and position of it were accurately reported. 
He obtained the Duke’s, consent for this purpose, frho,”*at tjie same 
time, made him and his’ son a present of two noble steeds of great 
power and speed, which he himself highly valued. , 

So soon as the Duke’s plepsqre was communicated to the Italian* 
Count* he expressed the utmost joy that he was to nave the assist* 
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ance of Oxford’s age and experience upon an exploratory party, and 
selected a chosen band of a hundred Stradiots, whom he said be had 
sent sometimes to skirmish up to the very beards of the Switzers. 
The Earl showed himself much satisfied with the active and intelli¬ 
gent manner in which these men performed their duty, and drove 
before them and dispersed some parties of Ferrand’s cavalry. At 
the entrance of a little ascending valley, Campo-1 lasso communi¬ 
cated to the English nobleman, that if they could advance to the far¬ 
ther extremity, they would have a full view of the enemy’s position. 
Two br three Stradiots then spurred on to examine this defile, and, 
returning back, communicated with their leader in their own lan¬ 
guage, who, pronouncing the passage safe, invited the Earl of Ox¬ 
ford to accompany him. They proceeded through the valley without 
seeing an enemy, but on issuing upon a plain at the point intimated 
by Campo-Basso, Arthur, who was in the van of the Stradiots, and 
separated from his father, did indeed see the camp of Duke Ferrand 
within half a mile’s distance; but a body of cavalry had that instant 
issued from it, and were riding hastily towards the gorge of the val¬ 
ley, from which hcihad just emerged. He was about to wheel his 
horse and ride off, but, conscioua of the great spqpd of the animal, 
he thought he might venture to stay for a moment’s more accurate 
survey of the camp. The Stradiots who attended him did not wait 
his orders to retire, but went off, as was indeed their duty, when 
attacked by a superior force. 

Meantime, Arthur observed that the Knight, who seemed leader 
of the advancing squadron, mounted on n»powerful horse that shook 
the earth beneath him, bore on his shield the Bear of Berne, and had 
otherwise the appearance of the massive frame of Rudolph Donner- 
liugel. He was satisfied of this when he beheld the cavalier halt liis 
party and advance towards him alone, putting his lance in rest, and 
moving slowly, as if to give him time for preparation. To accept 
such a/ihallcnge, in such a moment, was dangerous, but to refuse it 
was dis^ 'acefiu; and while Arthur’s blood boiled at the idea of chas¬ 
tising an insolent rival, he was not a little pleased at heart that their 
meeting on horseback gave him an advantage over the Swiss, 
through his perfect acquaintance witli the practice of the tournay, 
in which Rudolph might he supposed more ignorant. 

They met, as was the phrase of the time, “ manful under Shield.”. 
The lance of the Swiss glanced from the helmet (ft the Englishman, 
against which it was addressed, while the spear of Arthur, directed 
rigid; against the centre of his adversary’s body, was so justly aimed, 
and so truly seconded by the full fury or the career, as to pierce, not 
only the shield which, hung round the ill-fated warrior’s neck, but a 
breast-plate, and a shirt o£ mail which ho wore beneath it. Passing 
clear through the body, «the steel paint of the weapon was only 
stopped b* tpe back-piece of the unfortunate cavalier, who fell head¬ 
long from hit, horse, as if struck by lightning, 1 ’olled twice or thrice - 
over’on the ground,* tore the earth withms hands, and then lay pros¬ 
trate a dead corpse. 

• There was'a cry of rage and grief among those men-at-arms whose 
ranks Rudolph had that instant lbftj and many coucjied their lances 
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to avenge him; Hut Ferraud of Lorraine, who was present in person, 
ordered them to make prisoner, but not to harm the successful cham¬ 
pion. This was accomplished for Arthur had not time to turn his 
Bridle for flight, ami resistance would have been madness. 

When brought before Ferrand, he raised his visor, and said, “Is it 
well, my lord, to make captive an adventurous Knight, for doing his 
devoir against a personal challenger ? ” 

“Do not complain, Sir Arthur of Oxford,” said Ferrand, “before 
you experience injury—You are free, Sir Knight. Your father and 
you were faithful to my royal aunt Margaret, and although she was 
mj r enemy, 1 do justice to your fidelity in her behalf; and from re¬ 
spect to her memory, disinherited as she was like myself, and to 
please my grandfather, who I think had some regard for you, I give 
you your'freedom. But I must also care for your safety during your 
return to the camp of Burgundy, On this side of the hill we are 
loyal and true-hearted men, on the other they arc traitors and mur¬ 
derers.—You, fcir Count, will, I think, gladly see our captive placed 
in safety.” 

The Knight to whom Ferrand addressed hi&isolf, a tall stalely 
man, put hunscl# in motion to attend on Arthur, while the former 
was expressing to the young Duke of Lorraine the sense he eutcr- 
tained of his chivalrous conduct. “ Farewell, Sir Arthur de Vere,” 
said Ferrand. “ You have slain a noble champion, and to me a 
most useful and faithful friend. But it wa3 done nobly and openly, 
with equal arms, and in the front'of the line; and evil befall him who 
entertains feud first! ” Arthur bowed to liis saddle-bow. Ferrand 
returned the salutation, and they parted. 

Arthur and his new companion bad ridden but a littleway up the 
ascent, when the strange* spoke thus;— * 

“ We have been fellow-travellers before, young man, yet you re¬ 
member me not.” * 

Arthur turned his eyes on the cavalier, and observing that*the 
crest which adorned his helmet was fashioned like a vnlturd? strange 
suspicions began to cross bis mind, which were confirmed, when the 
Knight, opening his helmet, showed him the dark and severe fea¬ 
tures of the Driest of .Saint Paul’s. 

“ Copnt Albert of Goicrstein! ” said Arthur. 

“The same,” replied the Count, “though thou hast seen him in 
other garb and headgear. But tyranny drives all men to arms, and 
I have resumed, by the license and qommnnd of my superiors, those 
which 1 had laid aside. A war against cruelty and oppression is”holy 
as that waged in Palestine, in which priests bear armour.” 

“ My Lord Count,” said Arthur, eagerly,'*** 1 cannot too soon 
entreat' you to wilhdravf to Sir Ferranti of Lorraine’s squadron. 
Here you ar$ in peril, wlierd*no strengtlfor courage can_pvail you. 
The Duke has JJlaced'a price on your head; and the country betwixt 
this and Nancy swarms with«Stradiots and Italian liglA, horsemen.” 

“I laugh at them,” answered.the Count. “I have not lived so 
long in a stormy world, amid intrigues of war and policy, to fall by 
the mean hand of such as thgy^besides, thou art wi£h me, and T 
have seen hut n®w that thou canst bear thee nobly.”. 
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“ In your defence, my lord,” said Arthur, who thought of his com¬ 
panion as the father of Aune.of Geiersteiu, “ I should try to do my 
best. ^ 

“ WJiat, youtli! ” replied Couut Albert, with a sterner sneer that 
was peculiar to his countenance; “ wouldst thou aid the' enemy 
of the lord under whose banner thou serreat against his waged 
soldiers ? " 

Arthur was somewhat abashed at the turn given to his ready offer 
oY assistance, for which he had expected at least thanks; but he 
instantly collected himself, and replied, “My Lord Count Albert, 
you have been pleased to put yourself in peril to protect me from 
partisans of your party—1 am equally bound to defend you from 
those of our side." 

“ It is happily answered,” said the Count;—“ yet I think there is 
a little blind partisan, of whom troubadours and minstrels talk, to 
whose instigation 1 might, in case of need, owe the great zeal of my 
protector." 

He did not allow Arthur, who was a good deal embarrassed, time 
to reply, but proceeded: “Hear me, young man-yTliy lance has 
this day done an evil deed to Switzerland, to Berne, and Duke Fer- 
rand, in slaying their bravest champion. But to me, the death of 
Itudolph Donnerhugel s a welcome event. JJLnow that he was, as 
Ills services grew more indispensable, become importunate in re¬ 
quiring Duke Ferrahd’s interest w : th me for my daughter’s hand. 
And tiie Duke himself, the son of a princes, blushed not to ask me 
to bestow the last of my house—for my brother’s family are de¬ 
generate mongrels—upon a presumptuous young man, whose uncle 
was a domestic in the house of my wife’s fainter, though they boasted 
some relatiouship, 1 believe, through tm illegitimate channel, which 
yonder Budolph was wont to make the most of, as it favoured his 
suit.* 

“ Surc/iv.” said Arthur, “ a match with one so unequal in birth, 
and far moro in every other respect, was too monstrous to be men¬ 
tioned.” 

“ While I lived,” replied Count Albert, “ never should such union 
Vt hftvc been formed, if the de.-th both of bride and bridegroom by my 
dagger could have saved the honour of my house from violation. 
But when 1—1 whose days, whose very hours are numbered- shall 
be no more, what could prevent an undaunted suitor, fortified fay 
DukojFcrrand’s favour, by the general applause of his country, and 
perhaps by the unfortunate prepossession of my brother Arnold, 
- from carrying his point against the resistance and scruples of a 
solitary maiden-r ’’ , 

“ Itudolph is dead ” replied Arthur, V and may Heaven assoilzie 
him from g: ilt! But were he alive, and urging his suit f>u Anne of 
Geierslein r iie*^yojild find there was a combat*fco be fought- 

“ Which lias' been* already decided, answered Count Albert. 

‘ Now, mark me, Arthur de Vere! ‘ My daughter has told me of 
the passages betwixt you and her. _ Your sentiments and conduct 
•ire worthy of the noble house you descend from, whicji I well know 
ranks with the most illustrious jn Europe. You aje iudeed dis- 
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inherited, but so is Aune of Geierstein, save such pittance as her 
uncle may impart to her of her pateryal inheritance. If you share 
it together till better days (always supposing your noble father gives 
his consent, for najr child snail enter no house against the will of its 
head), thy daughter knows that she lias my willing consent and my 
blessing. My nrotlier shall also know my pleasure. Ho will ap¬ 
prove my purpose; for though dead to thoughts of honour and 
chivalry, he is alive to social feelings, loves his niece, and has friend¬ 
ship for thee and for thy father. What sayst thou, young man, ft) 
take a beggarly Countess to aid thee in the journey of life ? 1 be¬ 
lieve—nay, I prophesy (for I stand so rauen on the edge of the 
grave, that methinks 1 command a view beyond it), that a lustre will 
one day, after I have long ended my doubtful and stormy life, beam 
on the coronets of De Vere and Geierstein.” a 
De Vere threw himself from his horse, clasped the hand of Count 
Albert, and was about to exhaust himself in thanks; but the Count 
insisted on his silence. 


“ We are about to part,” he said. “ The time is short—the place 
is dangerous. You are to me, personally speakiflg, less than nothing. 
Had any one of the many schemed of ambition which I have pursued 
led me to success, the son of a banished Earl had not been the son- 
in-law I had chosen. Rise and remount yo> r horse—thanks arc un¬ 
pleasing when they Sre not merited.” 

Arthur arose, and, mounting Jiis horse, threw his raptures into a 
more acceptable form, endeavouring to describe how his love for 
Anne, and efforts for lier'hanpiness, should express his gratitude to 
her father; and observing that the Count listened with some plea¬ 
sure to the picture he drew of their future life, he coKild not help 
exclaiming ,—“ And yoff, my lord—you who have been the author of 
all this happiness, will you not be the witness and partaker of it ? 
Believe me, we will strive to soften the effect of the hard Jilows 
which fortune has dealt to you, and should a ray of better Itieli shine 
upon us, it will be the more welcome that yon can shave it!” 

“Forbear such folly,” said the Count Albert of Geierstein. “I 
know my last scene is approaching. —Hear and tremble. The J Hike 
©f Burgundy is sentenced to die, and the Secret and Invisible Judges 
who doom in secret, and avenge in secret, like the Deity, have giver, 
the cord and the dagger to my hand ! ” 

“ Oli, cast from you these vile symbols! ” exclaimed Arthur, with 
enthusiasm; “ let them find butchers and common stabliors to do 
such ag office, and not dishonour the noble Lord of Geierstein ! ” 

“Peace, foolish boy,” answered the Count. “ The oath by which 
I am sworn is higher thjn that clouded sky, more deeply fixed than 
those distaiiG mountains, ^or think mv act is that of an assassin, 
though for such I .might plead the Duke’s own example I send not 
hirelings, like thesS brae Stradiots, to hunt his life, without imperil¬ 
ling mine own. I give npt his daughter—innocent o!f his* defences—) 
the choice betwixt a disgraceful marriage and a discreditable retreat 
from the world. No, Arthur de Vere, 1 seek Charles with the Re¬ 
solved mind of one, who, to take the life of an adversary, exposes 
himself to certain death.” 
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“ I pray you speak no farther of it,” said Arthur, very anxiously. 

“ Consider I serve for the present the Prince whom you threaten-” 

“ And art bound,” interrupted the Count, “ to unfold to Mm what 
1 toll you. I desire you should do so; and though he hath already 
neglected a summons of the Tribunal, I am glad to have this oppor¬ 
tunity of sending him personal defiance. Say to Charles of Burgundy, 
that he lias wronged Albert of Geierstein. He who has injured in 
his honour loses all value for his life, and whoever does so has full 
command over that of another man. Bid Mm keep himself well from 
me, sir.ce*if he see a second sun of the approaching year rise over 
the distant Alps, Albert of Geierstein is forsworn.—And now begone, 
for I see a party approach under a Burgundian banner. They will 
insure your safety, but, should I remain longer, would endanger 
mine.” 

So saying, the Count of Geierstein turned his horse and rode off. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

Faint the din of battle bray’d 
lth -nt down the heavy wind: 

W»r and terror fled before, 

Wounds and death were left behind. 

Mioiu-k. 

Airrmui, left alone, and desirous perhaps to cover the retreat of 
Count .Albert, rode towards the approaching body of Burgundian 
cavalry, ” ho were arrayed under the Lord Contay’a banner. 

Welcome, welcome,” said that nobleman, advancing hastily to 
the young knight. “ The Duke of Burgundy is a mile hence, with 
a boiy of horse to support the reconnoitring party. It is not half an 
hour sin'*“ your father galloped up, and stated that you had been 
led into an ambuscade by the treachery of the Stradiots, and made 
prisoner. He has impeached Cawpo-Basso of treason, and challenged 
him to the combat. They have Loth been sent to the camp, under 
■'•.liarge of the Graud-Marslial, to prevent their fighting on the spot, 
though I think our Italian showed little desire to come to blows. The . 
Luke holds tlu.ir gages, and they are to fight upon Twelfth-day.” 

“ 1 doubt that day will never dawn for some who look for it,” said 
Arthur; “ but if it do, 1 will myself claim the combat, by my father’s 
permission.” 

lie then turned with Coutay, aud met a still larger body of cavalry 
under the Duke’s broad banner, lie was instantly brought- before 
Charles. The Duke heard, with some apparent anxiety, Arthur’s 
support of l.is father’s accusations against the Italian, in miose favour 
lie was so deep'y prejudiced. When assured*that the Stradiots hud 
'been across the hill, hud communicated with their leader just before 
he encouraged Arthur to advance, as it proved, into the midst of an 
ambush, the Duke shook his head, lowered his shaggy brows, and 
muttered to himself,—•“ ill-will to Oxford, perhaps—these Italians 
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are vindictive.” Thou raising his head, he commanded Arthur to 
proceed. 

He heard with a species of ecstasy the death of Rudolph Donner- 
huge], and, taking a ponderous gold chain from his own neck, flung 
it over Arthur’s. 

“ Why, thou hast forestalled all our honours, young Arthur— this 
was the biggest bear of them all—the rest are but suckling whelps 
to him! 1 think I have found a youthful David to match their huge 
thick-headed Ooliatlu But the idiot, to think his peasant hand could 
manage a lance! Well, my brave boy—what more ? lloV earnest 
thou off? By some wily device or agile stratagem, I warrant.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord,” answered Arthur. “ I was protected by 
their chief, Ferrand, who considered my encounter with Rudolph 
Donnerhugel as a personal duel; and desirous to use fair war, as lie 
said, dismissed me honourably, with my horse and arms.” 1 

“ Umph! ” said Charles, his had humour returning; “your Prince 
Adventurer must play the generous—Umph—well, it belongs to his 
part, but shall not be a line for me to square my conduct by. Pro¬ 
ceed witli your story, Sir Arthur de Vere.” 

As Arthur proceeded to tell how and under what circumstances 
Count Albert of Geierstein named himself to him, the Duke fixed on 
him an eager look, and trembled with impatience as he fiercely in¬ 
terrupted him with the question—“And yet;—you struck him with 
your poniard under the fifth rib, did you not ? ” 

“ I did not, my Lord Duke—we were pledged in mutual assur¬ 
ance to each other.” 

“Yet you knew him to be my mortal enemy?'' said the Duke. “Go, 
young man, thy lukewarm indifference has cancelled tbyinerit. The 
escape of Albert of Geierstein hath counterbalanced the, death of 
Rudolph Donnerhugel.” 

“Be it so, my lord,” said Arthur, boldly. “1 neither claim your 
praises, nor deprecate your censure. I had to move luc in Utlior 
ease motives personal to myself,—Donnerhugel was my qil'hny, and 
to Count Albert I owe some kindness.” 

The Burgundian nobles who stood around were terrified for the. 
effect of this hold speech. But it was never possible to guess with 
accuracy how such things would affect Charles, lie looked around^ 
. him with a laugh—“ Hear you this English cockerel, my lords - what 
a note will he olie day sound, that already crows so bravely in a 
prince’s presence! ” 

A few horsemen now came in from different quarters, recounting 
that the Duke Ferrand and his company liad retired into their en¬ 
campment, and the country was clear of the ape my. 

“Lot us ^en draw luck also,” said Charles, “since there is no 
chance of breaking spears tes-day. Ahd thou, Arthur de Vere, attend 
me closely.’*' - • * 

Arrived at the Duke’s pavilion, Arthur underwent an* origination,, 
in which he said nothing of Anne of Geierstein, or her father’s designs 
concerning him, with which he considered Charles as having nothing 
to do j but. he frankly conveyed to him the personal threats which live 
Count had opqily used. The Duke listened with mofe temper, and 
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when he heard the expression, “ That a man who is desperdtc of his 
own life might command that of any other person,” he said, “But 
there is a life beyond this, in which lie who is treacherously murdered, 
and his base and desperate assassin, shall each nmet their deserts.” 
■He ilieu took from Ins bosom a gold cross, and kissed it, with much 
appearance of devotion. “ In this,” said he, “ I will place my trust. 
If I fail in this world, may I find grace in the next—llo, Sir Mar¬ 
shal ! ” he exclaimed—“Let your prisoners attend us.” 

The Marshal of Burgundy entered with the Earl of Oxford, and 
stated that his other prisoner, Campo-Basso, had desired so earnestly 
that he might be suffered to go and post his sentinels on that part of 
the camp intrusted to the protection of his troops, that he, the Mar¬ 
shal, had thought fit to comply with his request 

“ It is well, said Burgundy, without further remark—“ Then to 
you, my Lord Oxford, I would present your son, had you not already 
locked him in your arms. He has won great los and honour, and 
done me brave service. This is a period of the year when good men 
•forgive their enemies;—I know not why—my mind was little apt to 
be charged with such matters,—hut I feel an unconquerable desire 
to stop the approaching combat betwixt you and Campo-Basso. For 
my sake, consent to be friends, and to receive back your gage of 
battle, and let me conclude this year—perhaps the last I may see-- 
with a deed of peace.” 

“My lord, - ’ said Oxford, “it is a small thing you rtak of me. since 
you request only enforces a Christian duty. I was enraged at the 
loss of my sou. I am grateful to Heaven :;ud your -Grace for restor¬ 
ing him. To be friends with Campo-Basso is to me impossible. 
Faith and treason, truth and falsehood, might as soon shake hands 
and eml^ace. But the Italian shall be to me no more than he has 
been before this rupture; and that is literally nothing. 1 put my 
honour in your Grace’s hands*—if lie receives back his gage, I am 
williiag to receive mine. John de Vere needs not he apprehensive 
that the Vorld will suppose that he fears Campo-Basso. - ’ 

The ITuke* returned sincere thanks, and detained the officers to 
spent] the evening in his tent. Ilis manners seemed to Arthur to be 
move placid than he had ever seen tlien* before, while to the Earl of 
, pxford they recalled tl -' earlier days in which their intimacy com¬ 
menced, ere absolute power and unbounded success bad spoiled 
Charles’s rough, hut not ungenerous disposition. Hie Duke ordered 
a distribution of provisions and wine to the soldiers, and expressed 
an anjfiely about their lodgings,Ihe cure of the wounded, and the 
health of the army, to which he received only unpleasiug answers. 
To some of his counselors, apart, lie said, “ Were it not for our vow, 
we would relinquish this purpose till spring when our jjpor soldiers 
might take the field with lose oPkufforing.” 

Nothing %l^e remarkable appeared iu tlie Date's * mhnner. save 
flint he inftTn'r^d j-cpeatedly after Canijjp-Bifsso, hud at length re¬ 
ceived Recounts that he was indisposed, and that his'physieia.n Jiad 
recommended rest; he had thereforts retired to repose himself, in 
older that he ihiglit be stirring on Igs duty at peep of day, the safety 
. of the camp depending much on his*vift-ilancc. 
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The Dlike made uo observation on the apology, which he con¬ 
sidered as indicating some larking disinclination, on the Italian’s 
part, to meet Oxford. The guests at the ducal pavilion were dis¬ 
missed an hour before midnight. ' 

When Oxford anil his son were in their own tent, the Earl fell into 
a deep reverie, which lasted nearly ten minutes. At length, starting 
suddenly up, he said, “ My son, give orders to Thiebault and thy yeo¬ 
men to nave our horses before the tent by break of day, or rather 
before it; and it would not be amiss if you ask our neighbour Colvin 
to ride along with ns. I will visit the outposts by daybreak.” - 
“It is a sudden resolution, rny lord,” said Arthur. 

“And yet it may be taken too late,” said his father. “ Had it been 
moonlight, I would have made the rounds to-night.’’ 

“ It is as dark as a wolfs throat,” said Arthur. “ But wherefore, 
my lord, can this night in particular excite your apprehensions? ” 

“ Son Arthur, perhaps you will hold your father credulous. But 
my nurse, Martha, Nixon, was a northern woman, and full of supersti¬ 
tions. In particular, she was wont to say, that any sudden and cause¬ 
less change of a man’s nature, as from license to sobriety, from tem¬ 
perance to indulgence, from avarice to extravagance, from prodi¬ 
gality to love of money, or the like, indicates an immediate change 
of his fortunes—that some great alteration o£ circumstances, either 
for good or evil (and for evil most likely, lance we live in an evil 
world), is impending over him whose disposition is so much altered. 
This old woman’s fancy has recurred so strongly to my rniud, that I 
am determined to see with mine own eyes, ere to-morrow’s dawn, 
that all our guards and patrols around the camp are on the alert.” 

Arthur made the necessary communications to (Jolvin ^nd to Thie¬ 
bault, aud then retired to rest. „ 

It was ere daybreak of the first of January, 1447, a period long 
memorable for the events which marked it, that the Earl of Oxford, 
Colvin, and tlic young Englishman, followed only by Thiebault; ana 
two other servants, commenced their rounds of the Du]f/j of Bur¬ 
gundy’s encampment. For the greater part of their progress, they 
found sentinels and guards all on the alert and at their posts. It was 
a bitter morning. The grofmd was partly covered with snow—that 
snow had been partly melted by a thaw, which had prevailed for two 
days, and partly congealed into ice by n bitter frost, which had com¬ 
menced the preceding evening, and still continued. A more dreary 
scene could scarcely be witnessed. 

But what were the surprise and alarm of the Earl of Oxford and 
ins companions, when they came to that part of the camp which had 
been occupied the day before by Campo-Bassg and his Italians, who, 
reckoning men-at-arms -lid Stradiols, amounted to nigh two thou¬ 
sand men—not a challenge was given.-not a horse neighed—no 
steeds werevseen at picquct—no guard on the camp. Tiny examined 
several of the tents anu huts—they were empty. t - 4 

“Let ns back! to alarm flic camp,” said the Earl oiOxford ; - “here 
is treachery.” 

“Nay, my lord,” said Colvin, “let us not carry back imperfeal 
tidings. I have a battery air hundred yards in advance, covering 
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flic access to this hollow way; let us sec if my German caifhcnecrs 
are at tlieir post, and 1 think I can swear that we shall find them so. 
The battery commands a narrow pass, by which alone the camp can 
he approached, and if my men are at tlfcir duty, l # will pawn my life 
•that we make the pass good till you bring up succours from the main 
body." 

“ Forward, then, in God's name !” said the Earl of Oxford. 

They galloped, at every risk, over broken ground, slippery with ice 
iy some places, encumbered with snow in others. They came to the 
(Million?judiciously placed to sweep the pass, which rose towards the 
artillery on the outward side, and then descended gently from the 
battery into the lov^r ground. The waning winter moon, mingling 
with the dawning ^ht, showed them that the guns were in their 
places, but no sentinel was visible. 

“The villains cannot have deserted!” said the astonished Colvin 
■—“But see, there is light in their cantonment—Ob, that unhallowed 
distribution of wine ! Their usual sin of drunkenness baa beset them. 
, 1 will soon drive them from tlieir revelry.” 

lie sprung from bis horse, ami rushed into the tent from whence 
the light issued. Thts cannonccrs, # or most of them, were still there, 
but stretched on the ground, their cups and flagons scattered around 
them; and so drenched were they in wassail, that Colvin could only, 
by commands and thread, awaken two or three, who, staggering, and 
obeying him rather from instinct than sense, reeled forward to man 
the battery. A lieav.f rushing sound} like that of men marching fast, 
was now heard coming up the pass. 

“ It is the roar of a distant avalanche,” said Arthur. 

“ It is an avalanche of Switzers, not of snow,” said Colvin_“ Oh, 

tin >i-c drmikAt slaves! The cannon arc deeply loaded, and well 
pointed—this volley must check them if they were fiends, and the 

report will alarm the camp sootier than we can do_But, oh, these 

drimlgpii villains! ” 

“ Care^Jjot for tlieir aid,” said the Earl; “ my son and I will each 
take a linstock, and he gunners for once.” 

They dismounted, and bade Thiebault and the grooms look to the 
horses, while the Earl of Oxford and l!is son took each a linstock 
(tjuiu one of the helple.-s gunners, three of whom were just sober 
enough to stand by their guns. , • 

“ Bravo ! ” cried the bold Master of Ordnance, “ftever was a bat¬ 
tery so noble. Now, my mates—your pardon, my lords, for there is 
no tiny: for ceremony, and vou.*ye drunken knaves, take heed not 
to lire till 1 give the word! and, were the ribs of these tramplers as 
flinty as their-Alps, thev.shall know how old Colvin loads his guns.” 

They stooel breathless, eacji by his cannon* The. dreadyfl sound ap¬ 
proached nearer and more n#ar, #111 the imperfect light showed a dark 
and shadow*but dense column of men, armed with long spears, pole¬ 
axes, and olfiefywgapons, amidst which banners tllhpjy floated. Col- 
* in suffered tliAn to approach to the distance of nbn*%t forty yards, 
and then gave the word. Fire ! Buldiis own piece alone exploded ; 
a flight flame flashed from the toueh-liole of the others, which had 
. bicii -piked \>f the Italian deserter's? and left in reality disabled. 
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though. apparently fit for service. Had tliey been all iu the same 
condition with that fired by Colvin, they would probably have verified 
his prophecy; for even that single discharge produced an awful effect, 
and made along lane of dead and wounded through the Swiss column, 
in which tbtf firsthand leading banner was struck down. . > 

“ Stand to it yet,” said Colvin, “ and aid me if possible to reload 
the piece.” 

For this, however, no time was allowed. A stately form, conspi¬ 
cuous in the front of the staggered column, raised up the fallen 
banner, and a voice as of a giant exclaimed, “What, countrymen! 
have you seen Murtcn and Gransou, and are you daunted by a single 
gun ?—Berne—Uri—Sehwitz—banners forward^ Unterwalden, here 
is your standard!—Cry your war-cries, wimH^our horns; Unter-' 
walden, follow your Landamman! ” 

They rushed on like a raging ocean, with a roar*hs deafening, and 
a course as impetuous. Colvin, still labouring to reload his gun, 
was struck down in the act. Oxford and Ins son were overthrown 
by the multitude, the closeness of which prevented any blows beiug 
aimed at them. Arthur partly saved himself by getting under the 
gun he was posted at; his father, less fortunate, was much trampled 
upon, and must have been crusned to death but for bis armour of 
proof. The humau inundation, consisting of at least four thousand 
men, rushed down into the camp, contiimirfg their dreadful shouts, 
soon mingled with shrill shrieks, groans, and cries of alarm. 

A broad red glare rising behind the assailants, and putting to 
shame the pallid lights of flic winter morning, first recalled Arthur 
to a sense of his condition. The camp was on fire in his rear, and 
resounded with all the various shouts of conquest and terror that are 
heard in a town which is stormed. Starting to his feet, lie looked 
around him for liis father. He lay near him senseless, as were the 
gunners, whose condition prevented their attempting an escape. 
Having opened his father’s casque, lie was rejoiced to see liinj give 
symptoms of reanimation. 

“The horses, the horses!” said Arthur. “ThiebaultfSvliere art 
thou ? ” 

“At hand, my lord,” said that trusty attendant, who had saved 
himself and his charge by a prudent retreat into a small thicket, 
which the assailants had avoided that they might not disorder theik 
ranks. 

“ Where is the gallant Colvin ? ” said the Earl; “get him a horse, 
I will not leave him in jeopardy.” • 

“ liis wars are ended, my lord,” said Tliiebaull; “ he will' never 
mount steed more.” 

A look and a sigh as lp? saw Colvin, with the ramrod in his hand, 
before the fiinzzle of the pipce, his head cleft by a Swiss battle-axe, 
was all the .moment permitted. 3 

“ Whither must »o tuke our course ? " said Arthur Cu 6 js father. 

“ To join the fJuke,” said the Earl of Oxford. h it is ubfon a da 
like this that i will leave him.”, 

“ So please you,” said Thicbnult, “ I saw the Duke, followed fo: 
6 ome'half-scorc of liis guards*giding at full speed aenass this liolloVi 
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water-course, and making 1 for the open country to the northward. 1 
think I can guide you on the track.” 

“if that be so, replied Oxford, “ we will mount and follow him’. 
The camp has been assailed on several 1 places at once, and all must 
*"be over since he has fled.” 

With difficulty they assisted the Earl of Oxford to his horse, aud 
rode as fast as his returning strength permitted, in the direction 
which the Proven$al pointed out. Their other attendants were dis¬ 
persed or slain. 

They' looked back more than once on the camp, now one great scene 
of conflagration, by whose red and glaring light they could discover 
-on the ground Unbraces of Charles's retreat. About three miles 
from the scene of weir defeat, the sound of which they still heard, 
mingled with the bells of Nancy, which were ringing 1 in triumph, 
they reached a naif-frozen swamp, round which lay several dead 
bodies. The most conspicuous was that of Charles of Burgundy, 
once the possessor of such unlimited power—such unbounded wealth. 
He was partly stripped and plundered, as were those who lay round 
him. Ilis body was pierced with several wounds, inflicted by various 
weapons. His sword was still in his hand, and the singular ferocity 
which was wont to animate his features in battle, still dwelt on his 
stiffened countenance. Close behind him, as if they hud fallen in the 
act of mutual fight, laj'the corpse of Count Albert of Ucicrstein; 
and that of Ital Schreckemvald, the faithful though unscrupulous 
follower of the latter, lay not far distant. Both were in the dress of 
the men-at-arms composing the Duke’s guard, a disguise probably 
assumed to execute the fatal commission of the Secret Tribunal. I t 
is supposed .t hat a party of the traitor Cainpo-Basso’s men had been 
engaged-in the skirmish in which 1 lie Duke fell, for six or seven of 
them, and about the same number of the Duke’s guards, were found 
near the spot. 

Tire Earl of Oxford threw himself from bis horse, and examined 
the bodj'iii' his deceased brother-in-arms, with all the sorrow inspired 
by early remembrance of his kindness. But as lie gave way to the 
feelings inspired by so melancholy an example of the fall of human 
greatness, Thiebault, who was looking hut on the path they had just 
..pursued, exclaimed, “ To horse, my lord! here is no time to mourn 
the dead, and little to save the living— the Swiss are upon us ” 

“Fly thyself, good follow,” said the Earl; “and do thou, Arthur, * 
fly also, and save thy youth for happier days. I cannot and will not 
fly farther. I will render me tA the pursuers; if they take me to 
grace, it is well; if not, there is on k above that- will receive me to 
llis.” 

“I will nobby,” said AijhiTr, “and lea’s.' you defenceless.; I will 
stay and share your fate.” - 3 ■ ' ^ 

"And IJSylf remain also,” said Thiebault; “.the,,Switzers make 
fair war viler,,their blood has not been heated‘by much opposition, . 
and tfiey have’ had little enough-to-day.* , \ t 

The party of Swiss which came i«p proved to be Sigisinund. with 
>is brother Ernest, and some of the youths of TJntenvalden. Sigis- 
muud kindlyHmd joyfully iveeimUflr?m to mercy; and thus, for the 
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third time, rendered Arthur an important service, in return for the 
kindness he had expressed towards him. 

“I will take you to my father,” said Sigismund, “who will be 
right glad to see you; only that he is ill at ease just now for tlio, 
death of brother Rudiger, who fell with the banner in his hand, by 
the only caution that was tired this morning; the rest could not 
bark; Campo-Basso had muzzled Colvin’s mastiffs, or we should 
many more of us have been served like poor Rudiger. But Colvin 
himself is killed.” 

“ Campo-Basso then was in your correspondence ? ” said Arthur. 

“Not in ours—we scorn such companions; but some dealing there 
was between the Italian and Duke Ferrand; jMid having disabled, 
the cannon, and filled the German gunners soitoUv drunk, he came 
off to our cantp with fifteen hundred horse, and ofered to act with* 
us. ‘But no, no!’ said my father—‘traitors come not into our 
Swiss host;’ and so, though we walked in at the door which lie left 
open, we would not have liis company. So he marched with Duke 
Ferrand to attack the other extremity of the camp, where he found 
them entrance by announcing them as the return of a reconnoitring 
party.” 

“Nay, then,” said Arthur, “a more accomplished traitor never 
drew breath, nor one who drew his net with such success.” 

“ You say well,” answered the young Swiss. “ The Duke will 
never, they say, he able to collect another army?” 

“ Never, young man,” said tl*; Earl of Oxford, “ for he lies dead 
before you.’* 1 

Sigismund started; for*lie had mi inherent respect, and somewhat 
of fear, for the lofty name of Charles the Bold, and £:ould hardly 
believe that the mangled corpse which now lay before hitn^vas once 
the personage he had been taught to dread. But his surprise was 
mingled with sorrow when lie saw «Lhe body of his uncle. Count 
Albert of Gcierstein. t 

“ Oh, my uncle! ” he said—“ my dear uncle Albert! all your 
greatness and your wisdom brought you to a death, at*the side*of a 
ditch, like any crazed beggar?—Come, this sad news must be pre¬ 
sently told to my father, whb will be concerned to hear of his bro¬ 
ther's death, winch will add gall to bitterness, coming on the back, 
of poQV Rudiger’s. It is some comfort, however, that father and 
uncle never could abide each other.” 

With some difficulty they once more assisted the Karl of Oxford 
to horseback, and were proceeding«to set forward, when the Eyglish 
lord said—You will place a guard here, to save these bodies from 
farther dishonour. Hint they may be interred.with due solemnity.” 

“By pur Lady of Einsi^dleii! 1 thank you for the hint,” said Sigis¬ 
mund. “ Yfs; we should do fill that the Church can for uncle Albert. 
It is to be lipped Iiq has not gambled away his soul beforehand, play¬ 
ing with Satari at^ldsmnd evens. I would we liaj ^ jules^ to stay 
by his poor bor^: hut it irfatters not, since no one ever lieafd of a 
demon appealing just before breakfast.” 


Nutc H- ’ Chari* Hi- li-UL 
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* They proceeded to the Landnmman’s quarters through sights and 
scenes which Arthur, and even his father, so well accustomed to war 
in all its shapes, could not look upon without shuddering. But the 
simple Sigisuiund, ns he walked by ATthur’s side, contrived to hit 
Upon a theme so interesting as to divert his sense of the horrors 
around them. 

“ Have you farther business in Burgundy, now this Duke of yours 
is at an end ? ” 

.“My father knows best,” said Arthur; “but I apprehend we have 
none, ‘flic Duchess of Burgundy, who must now succeed to some 
sort of authority in her late husband’s dominion, is sister to this Kd- 
wnrd of York, and agnortal enemy to the House of I jane as tor, and to 
those who have stoml by it faithfully. It were neither prudent nor 
gate to tarry wlxue she has influence.” 

“ In tliat case, said Sigismund, “my plan'will fadge bravely. You 
shall go back to Geierstcin, and take up your dwelling with us. Your 
father will be a brother to mine, and a better one than uncle Albert, 
whom he seldom saw or spoke with; while with your father he will 
converse from morning till night, and leave us all the work of the 
farm. And you, Artnur, you shall go with us, and be a brother to us 
all, in place of poor Budiger, who was, to be sure, my real brother, 
which you cannot be: nevertheless, I did not like him so well, in 
respect he was not so gffl»d-natured. And then Anne—cousin Anne 
—is left all to my father’s charge, and is now at Geierstcin—and you 
know, King Arthur, \1’c used to calMier Queen Gueuover.” 

“ You spoke great folly then,” said Arthur. 

“ But it is great truth—For, look you, I loved to tell Anue tales of 
our hunting, gud so forth, but she would not listen a word till I threw 
in something of King Arthur, and then I warrant slie would sit still 
as a heath-hen when thg hawk is in the heavens. And now Donnor- 
hugcl is slain, you know you may marry my cousin when you and 
she will, for nobody hath interest to prevent it.” 

ArthurJ^ushed with pleasure under his helmet, and almost for¬ 
gave that new-year’s morning all its complicated distresses. 

You forget,” he replied to fSigismunjl, with as much indilforence 
ns he could assume, “ that 1 may he viewed in your country with 
(Prejudice on account of Rudolph's death.” 

* “ Not a whit, not a wliit; we bear no malice for what is'dcfne in 
lair light under shield. It is no more than if von Rad beat him in 
wrestling or at quoits— only it is a game cannot be played over again.” 

Thej now entered the town of Nancy; the windows were hung 
with tapestry, and the streets crowded with tumultuous and rejoic-* 
ing multitudes, whom the success of the battle had relieved from 
great alarm for the formidable vengeance ofcCliarles of Ikirgundy. 

The prisoners were received vfilh the almost kindnessby the Ran- 
dnmninn, wko assured them of his projection amf*fijeiftlship. He 
appeared lo*feuunart the death of his son Ruflige^tilh stern resig¬ 
nation. 

“He had rather,” he said, “his sen fell in battle,, than that he 
should live to despise the old simplicity of his country, and think the 
object of comhut was the gaining *l‘*poil. The go^l of the dead 
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Burgundy,” he added, “ would injure the morals of Switzerland more 
irretrievably than ever his sword did their bodies.” 

lie heard of his brother’s,, death without surprise, but apparently 
with emotion. ♦ 

“ It was the conclusion,” he said, “ of a long tissue of ambitious 
enterprises, which often offered fair prospects, but uniformly ended 
in disappointment.” 

The Landamman farther intimated, that his brother liad apprised 
him that be was engaged hi an affair of so much danger, thaj he was 
almost certain to perish in it, and had bequeathed his daughter to 
her uncle’s care, with instructions respecting her. 

Here they parted for the present, but shortlgtoftor, the Landam- 
man inquired earnestly of the Earl of Oxford, what his motions were 
like to be, and whether he could assist them. « * 

“ I think of choosing Bretagne for my place of refuge,” answered 
the Earl, “ where my wife has dwelt since, the battle of Tewesbury 
expelled us from England. ” 

“Do not so,” said the kind Lundamman, “ hut come to Geierstciu * 
with the Countess, where, if she can, like you, vuulure our mountain 
manners and mountain fare, joiiMrc: welcome as to the house of a 
brother, to a soil where neither conspiracy nor treason ever llourishod. 
Bethink you, the Duke of Bretagne is * weak prince, entirely 
governed by a wicked favourite, I’etcr Landais. He is as eapablc- 
1 mean the’minister—of selling brave men’s blood, as a butcher of 
selling’ bullock’s flesh ; and you know, there are those, both in France 
and Burgundy, that thirst after yours.” 

The Earl of Oxford expressed his thanks for the proposal, and his 
determination to profit by it, if approved of by Henry »f .Lancaster, 
Earl of Richmond, whom he now regarded as his sovereign. 

To close the tale, about three months nft«r the battle of Nancy, 
the banished Earl of Oxford resumoTl his name of Vhilipson, bring¬ 
ing with his lady some remnants of their former wealth, n inth en¬ 
abled them to procure a commodious residence near to ^Eicrstein : 
and the Landamman s interest in the state procured* for them the 
right of denizoitsliip. Tliejiigh blood, mul the moderate fortunes, 
of Anno of Ocicrstein and Arthur de Vcre, joined to their mutual in¬ 
clination, made their marriage in every respect rational; and A line tt-*- 
with her bacliohjr took up their residence with the young people, not 
as servants, hut mechanical aids in the duties of the farm : for Arthur 
continued to prefer the chase to the labours of husbandry, which was 
of little consequence, U3 his separate income amounted, in that poor 
country, to opulence. Time glided on* till it amounted to five years ■ 
since the exiled family had been inhabitants’^’ Switzerland, lu the 
year 1482, the LamlainnffTm Bicderman tlie.d the death of the right¬ 
eous, lamented universally, its a model of the true and valiant,, simple- 
minded and Ktrgifcjpns fthiefs; who ruled the aneient >SwitJ&rs in peace, 
and headed tlie^Tm battle.*. In the same year, tl»o fEarf. <V’Jl)xfor# 
lost, his noble'Countess. * * ' * 

I’.ut, the star* of Lancaster, at that period, began ugaip to culminate, 
and called the banished lord and his sou from their retirement,*to 
mix once mor<* hi politics. Tfie treasured necklace of’Margaret was 
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then put, lo its destined use, and (lie produce applied to lory those 
bauds which shortly after fought the celebrated battle of Bosworlli, 
in which the arms of Oxford and his sgn contributed so much to the 
success of Henry VII. This changed the destinies of Do Verc and 
his lady. Their Swiss farm was conferred on Annette and her hus¬ 
band ; and the manners and beauty of Anne of (Icierstein attracted 
as much admiration at the English Court oa formerly in the Swiss 
Chalet. 


Tin: FXD op AVNE of (.PIKE STEIN' 
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^soto A. p. 150. Pm AnrmiiA i.t> Pn ITaorwhacit. 

Titerr is abundant evidence that, in tlie middle ages, tlie office of public execu¬ 
tioner was esteemed highly honourable all over Germany. It still is, in such parts of 
that country as retain the old custom of execution by strobe of sword, very far from 
being^licld discreditable to tho extent to which we curry our feelings on the subject, 
and which exposed tho magistrates of a Scotch town,—I rather think noless a one titan 
Glasgow,—to a good deal of ridicule, when they advertised, some few years ago, tin 
occasion of the dentil of their hnt>gninii f 41iut “ none lint persons of respectable charac¬ 
ter " need apply tor the vacant situation. At this day, in China, in l’ersla, and probably 
in other Oriental kingdoms, the Chief Executioner is one of tho great officers of state, 
and is ns proud of the em^cmi of his fatal duty as any European Lord Chamberlain of 
his Golden Key. 

The circumstances ojtlie strange trial and execution of the Knight of llagenbncli 
are detailed minutely by It. do Barante, #oni contemporary MS. documents: and tlie 
reader will bo gratified with a specimen of that writer’s narrative. A translutWh is also 
given for tlm benefit of many of my kind readers." 

“ De toutes parls on etait accounts par milliors pour assisterau process de ce emel 
gouvemeur, taut la inline etait grande contre lui. De sa prison, il entendnit retentir 
burlepfflit le pas des clievaux, et s’enquerait a son goolier deccux qui arrivaient : 
suit pour etre ses jriges, suit pour ctre temoius deson supplice. Parfois legedlicrrepon- 
dait, * Ce sont des etruugers ; je le n8 ennnais pas.’ ‘ Ne sout—ee p;is,’ disait le prison- 
niu^ ‘des gens asscz mal veins, de haute taiile, de forte apparence, inontes sitr des 
c-hcvauft nux courtes oreilles?’ et si le gedlier repondait: ‘Oui.’—‘All ce sont. lea 
Kuisscs.^'Jtriait Hugenbach, • Mon Dieu, ayes pitie ilo moi! ’ et il se rappelait toutesles 
iusultes qu’il ltur avait faites, toutes ses insolencesenvers eux. Il pensait, mais trop tard, 
que c etait lent alliance avee la niaison d’Autrtehe qui etait causn de sa perte. IjC 4 
.Mai 1474, ajnhs avoir did mis a la question, il flit, ala diligence d'Xlermaun d’Eptingen, 
gouvemeur pour 1’arcTiidtic, amend devnnt ses juges, stir la place publique de ltrisaeli. 
Sa eoutenance etait ferine lie tl'un liomme qui ne craiut pas la mort. Hensi Iselin de. 
Halo porta la pavoie au nom d'Heimann d’Eptingen, ngissant upm lo seigneur du pays. 
II parla & i>eu pres en ces tenues: ‘ l’ierre de Hugenbach, chevalier, maitro d’iiotel de 
Mmiseigueur le Due de Bourgogne, et son gouvemeur dans le paysdo Sdratte et Ilaute- 
Al-ace, auraitdfl respecter les privileges reservds par factect’engngement: maisil n’a 
pus grains frotte aux pieds Icsloia de Dieu et des homines, que les droits jurds et gar- 
autis au pays. 11a fait meltre a mort sans jugement quatre honnetes bourgeois*!^ 
Herat te; il a dcpouillc la ville do Broach de sa iuridiction, et y a dlnbli juges el con¬ 
suls de sou clioix ; il a rtwnpu et disporsd les cemmunautos de la bourgeoisie et des 
metiers; il a lev® des impbts par%.i seule vulonte ; na, contre toutsAes lois logo cbc/. 
les liabitans des gens de guerre—IsomlRrds, Pranfais, Picards^ on Flamands, c a hwor- 
isd leur dVso*ires et pillages. 11 leur a memo couimaude d’dg&rger lflirs hdtes durant 
la unit, et uwii^fait prdparcr, pour y’enibnrcjueraes foiflmosW Jcs enfaus, des battcanx’ 
i qui devi^ctft etr^siihmergra dans leRliin. Knfiie, lursmdmc qlt'-v!,rejetteniit de telles 
cruautPs Mir ies'ordros *ju’il a royns, comment poTirrait il sVxfctifor d’avoir fait vio¬ 
lence et outrago a 1’liouneur de tant de fllles ct femmes, et mime do saintes re- 
ligiou«es ? ’ . . 

. • ‘' D’antrcs jgcusations furent portdes dan* \fs interrngaloires u,et des temoins attest- 
ereut les vioWnera faites mix gens de Mullinusei i et aux Mr.rclintffi*de Bale. 
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“ Pour suivrc. tontes lcs formes <lo la justice, on nvait donnft lin nvoerit A l'accnsA. 
' Messire Pierre tie Ifagenbach, dit-il, ne reeonnntt d’autro jnge ot d'nntre seigneur quo 
Monseigneur le Duo do Bourgogne, dontil nvait commission, ot recevnit les eotuinnudu- 
niens. XI li’avnit mil droit do contrdler les ordres qu'il etait chargA d’ executor ; ct sou 
devoir etait. d’olicir. Ne satt-on pas quelle conmiission les gens de guerro doivent a leur 
seigneur et muilro ? CroH-onque lelnndvogl de Monseigneur lo Due efttA lui remon- 
trer et A lui resister? Et monseigneur n'a-t-11 pas ensuito, par sa presence, confinin': cn 
rntifiA tout co qui avait 6t6 fait cn son nom ? Si den irap&ts ont 6t6 demand As, c'ent 
qu’il avait besoin d’argont. Pour Ie3 reeueillir, il a bien fallu punSr ceux qui se re- 
fusaient A payer. C’est ce quo Monseigneur le Duo, et infmo l'cmpereur, quaud 11s sont 
venus, ont reconnu nAeossaire. I,e logeTiienl des pens do guerre etait aussi la suite des 
ordres du Due. Quant Alajuridiotion de Tlrisacli; lelandvogt pouvuit-il souffrij; celto 
resistance ? Enfin, dans une affaire si grave, oil il y v.i de la vie, couvient-11 de produire 
comme un veritable grief, lo dernier dont a parl6 l'accusateur ? Parmi ecux qui 
('’content, y en a t-il un soul qui puisse sc ranter de ne pas avoir saisi les occasion’ de se 
divertir ? N’cst-il pas cluir que Messire de llagoubacli a settlement profitA de la bonne 
volontfc de quelquos femmes ou biles; ou, pour mettre lcs clioscs mi pis, qu’il n’a 
exereA d’autre coutrainto envers cl lcs qu’nn iiiuyen do son bon argeijt ? ’ 

‘ ‘ Des jugos sii-gArent long temps sur leur tribunal. House hemes entieres passerent 
sans quo l’affaire fflt terminAe. Le Sire de Hagenbach, tou jours fertno et calmo, 
li’nll&gua d’autres defenses, d’autres excuses, que eelles qu’il avait domic dAjA sous la 
torture—les ordres et In, voluntA do son seigneur, qui etait son soul jugo, et lo set:’ qui 
pH t lui demander compte. , 

“Enfin,A septheuros du soil", A la clartedcs flambeaux, les jugos, aprfs avoir dA- 
ctarA qu’A eux apparteuait le droit de pronomev sur les crimes ♦mputes an landvogt, le 
tirent rappeier; etrendirent leur sentence quflocomlemna A mort. J1 ne s’emeut pas 
davantage; et demanda pour touts gince d’aveir seulcnicnl In to to trauelu'e. Unit 
hour remix des diverses villesse prctentArent pour executor l’arrft. C’clui dc Colmar, 
qui passait. pour le plus adroit, fut piefcrA. Avant do le roHKuiro A l’Achafaud, los at i/o 
chevaliers qui faisaient partie des jugos uquirent quo Messire de llngenbarh flit de¬ 
grade de sa dignitA de chevalier et de ton- ms lionmur.s. Poy lois s’avanfa (laapard 
Hurter, liAraut do I'empercur; ct il dit: ‘ Rene dc llagcnbnch, il me deplait grnnde- 
mont (■fi.c vous nyezsi mnl omployi^votre vie mortellc : dc sortc qu’il conviont quo vous 
perddiez non-seulment In diguit A et ordre de clievalerio, muis aussi la vie. V otre devoir 
dtnit de rondre Injustice, de proteger in veuve et l’orphclin ; de respecter lcs femmes 
ot- les filles, d’honorer lessaintes pretres; de vous apposcr a touts injust (^violence; et, 
au contraire, vous avez cominis tout co que vous deviez empeeher. Ayant uinsi forfait 
au noble ordre dc clievalerie, ot aux sermens quo vous aviez jurAs, ics ehevliliers ici 
prcsAns m’ont enjoint do vous en 6ter les insignes. No les oioyant pas snr vous cn co 
moment, je vous proclame imligno chevalier de Saint fleorge, au 110 m ct A l’honneur 
iliiquclou vous nvait autrefois honorA de l'ordro de clievalerie.' l'uis s’nvampn Alrr- 
uiaiin d’Kptiugen : ‘Puis qu’ou vient de te degrader de clievalerie, je te dctfcuilio dc 
ton collier, chaino d’or, anneau, poignard, eperon, gantolet.’ 11 les lui 1* rat hu en 
frappale visage, ct njouta : ‘ Chevaliers, et vous qui desirez le devenir, j’espero qua 
Cette punition pitbliqne vous servira t^’cxcmple, et que vous vivrez dans la craintc do 
Dicti, noblemoiit et vaillammeut, selon la diguitic de la chevalerio et l’honitfur de votre 
noin.’ Enfin, le prevdt d’Einsilhcim et marcchal de cello commisrion dc juges, se leva, 

. et s’adresacmt-nu bourrs.au, lui dit: * Paitesselou la justice, ’ 

“ Tous les juges mon^rent A cheval aiusi qu’ llermann il’Epfingen. Au milieu d’eux 
inarchait Pierre de Hagenbaeli, entre deux prfitres. C’etait pendant la nuit. Des tor¬ 
ches exclairaient la marehe ; une fou'o immense se pressaitnutonr do ee tristo cortege. 
La condamnA s'entretenait avee son lontusseur^’un air pieux et recueilli, luais ferine ; 
se reeommnndant aussi aux priArcs d • tous ecux qui l’entouraicut. Arrive dan* uno 
“prairie devant In porto do la vilie, il tuonta <ur I’cchalfaud d’un pas assure; puis cl' Van t 
la voix :— < 

“ ‘ Je n'al pas beur de la inorl^iit-' l; ‘encore que je nPl’attcndiasc pns da Cette 
sortc, mnis bien Tt-s nrmes Ala main : quo jo plains S'cst lout le sang que le mien fora 
couler, Monseigneur ne lnisscrn point ce jour sans*vcngcanec pour mot. ,,T.; no rc- 
Erette ni ma vie, ni mofTcorps. .I’ctais luminie—prior, pour mol.’ lls'enfletint encore 
’ un Instant avee son ccsKfSsseur, pruscKta la tote ct refiit 1c coup.” —M? jM: Bakani k, 
tom. x., p. 197. _ '* 

TlIANShATioN. 

“ Such was the detestation in which ihjs cruel governor was held,Ilia! niullifndyi 
flocked in from all quarters to he present at his trial. Jle heard fn,-*. bis prison the- 
bridge ro-eclio witli^lie tread of horses, and would ask of his jailor respecting those 
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who wore arrivin'*, whether they might be his judges, or Uinso desirous of witnessing 
ills punishment. Sometimes the jailor would answer, • these are strangers whom I 
know not.’—* Are not they,’ said tho prisoner, ‘ men meanly clad, tall in stature, and 
of bold mien, mounted on short-eared horsts? ’ And if the jailor answered in the 
affirmative, "All tiiese are the Swiss,’ cried ITagonhnch. ‘ God, have mercy on me!* 
and lie recalled to mind all the insults and cruelties lie lmd heaped upon them. He 
considered, but too late, that their alliance with the house of Austria had been his 
destruction. 

“On the 4th of May, 1474, after being put to the torture, ho was brought before his 
judges in the public square of Brisach, at tlio instance of Hermann d’Eptingen, who 
governed fgr the Archduke, llis countenance was firm, as one who fears not death. 
Henf^ Isolin of B41o first spoke in the name of Hermann d’Bptingen, who acted for 
tho lord of the country. Ho proceeded in nearly these terms:—‘Peter do Hagenbaeli, 
kuiglit, steward of my lord the Duke of Burgundy, and Ills governor in the country of 
Seratte and Haute Alsace, was bound to observe the priVfloges reserved by act of com¬ 
pact, but he lias alike trampled under foot tho taws of God and man, nnd the rights 
which have been miaranteod by oath to the country. lie lias caused four worshiped 
burgesses of Seriffte to be put to death without trial; lie has spoiled the city of Brisach, 
and established there judges and consuls chosen by himself ; he has broken and dis¬ 
persed the various communities of "burghers and craftsmen ; lie haB levied imposts of 
liis own will; contrary to every law, lie has quartered upon the inhabitants soldiers of 
various countries, Lombards, French, men of Picardy and Flemings, and has encour- 
agod°lliem in pillage nnd disorder; lie lias oven commanded these men to butcher their 
iiosts during night, anjj had caused boats to be prepared to embark therein women and 
children to be sunk in the Rhine. Finglly, should ho plead the orders which he had 
received as an excuse for those crueltiesThow can he clear himself of having dishonoured 
so many women and maidens, even those under religious van's ? ’ 

“ Other accusations w«w> brought against him by examination, and witnesses proved 
outrages committed on tile people of .Mulhailsen, and the merchants of Wile. 

‘ ‘ That evorv form of justice might bo observed, an advocate was appointed to defend 
tho accused. ‘ Messiri^Poter de l(ugta>buh,’snid ho, * recognises no other judga or mat¬ 
ter than my lord the Unite of Burgundy,whose commission lie bore and whose orders 
be received. Ho had no control over tiie orders la was charged to execute duty 

was to obey. Who is ignorant of the submission due by military retainers to their lord 
and master t Can any one believe that the laudvogt of my lord the Duke could remon¬ 
strate with resist him ? And has not my lord confirmed and ratified by his presence 
all nctSMone in his name? If imposts have been levied, it was because lie had need of 
money; to obtain it, it was necessary to punish those who refused pnyment; this pro¬ 
ceeding my lord the Duke, and th%Emperor himself, when present, have considered 
asjjx pedicut. The quartering of soldiers was also in accordance with the orders of the 
Dime. ■ With respect to the jurisdiction of Brisnch, could the landvogt permit any re- 
hbt:iii«fwm that quarter? To conclitdo, in so serious an affair,—one whicli touches 
tho life of the prisoner,—can the lost accusation be really considered a grievance ? 
Among all those who hear mo. is there one man who can say he Jins never committed 
similar imprudences? Is it not evident that btessire de Hagenbaeli has only taken ad- 
v. tillage%IP the good-wili of some girls nnd women, or at the worst, that his money 
was tho only restraint imposed upon them ? ’ 

The judges sat for a loin* time on the tribunal. Twelve hours elapsed before the 
termination of the trial ilio Knight of Hagenbaeli. always calm and undaunted, 
brought forward no other defence or excuse tton what he hid before given when 
under the torture, viz.,—the orders and will of Is lord, who alone was his judge, and 
who alone could demand an cxphinatftm.* At laigth nl seven in the evening, and by 
the sight of torches, the judges alter luting (■dared it their province to pronounce 
judgment on J he crimes of^wliieb the latidvognvas accused, caused him to be dRIsll 
before them, and delivered*their sentence condBmning him to dentil. lie betrayed no 
emotion, and only demanded as it favour, that "e ahoqld he behep^d.. Eight execu¬ 
tioners. ol various towns, presented tpcinsclves t^> executo-the sentence; the one belong¬ 
ing lo t’ldiMr, who was accounted tile most exaiert, was preferred. m 
Ucfuri-powlucting him to tho scaffold, the Sixteen knigplS, tvlio 
1 , quirod tjjat- MUssiee de llageubach should he ungraded from" Ihodign 
from *IT his liodours, il'lien advanced Gasper Tlijrter, herald .ci^tli 
■-.•ti.':—‘ fTte>- do Hagenbaeli, J deeply deplore that you luive scremployed your mortal 
file, that you igiust lose not only tho dignity and honour of knighthood, hut your Ufo 
%lso. Your duty was lo render justice, ta protect the widow nnd orphan, to respect 
women and^HMens, to honour the holy priests, to oppose evys unjust outrage : but 
you Imre yortrself committed what yjju ought to have oppose" in others. Having 


acted ns judges, 
itynf knight, and 
3 Emperor, and 
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broken, therefore, the oaths which you have sworn, and having forfeited the noble 
order of knighthood, the knights hero present have enjoined me to deprive you of its 
insignia. Not perceiving them on your person at this moment, I proclaim you unwor¬ 
thy Knight of St George, in whose namqyand honour you were formerly admitted in 
the order of knighthood.’ Chen Hermann d'Eptingeu advanced. ‘Since you are de¬ 
graded from knighthood, I deprive you of your collar, gold chain, ring, poniard, spur, 
nnd gauntlet.* He then took them from him, and, striking him on the face, mlded :— 
• Knights, and you who aspire to that honour, I trust this public punishment will serve 
as tin example to you, and that you will lire in the fear of God, nobly and valiantly, in 
accordnneo with the dignity of knighthood, and the honour of your name.' At Inst the 
liruvost of Elnsolheim, nnd marshal of that commission of judges, arose, and addressing 
himself to the executioner,—‘ bet justice lie done.’ * m 

•* All the judges, along with Hermann d’Uplingen, mounted on horseback ; in the 
midst of them walked l’eter de Uageubnch between two priests. It was night, nnd they 
marched by the light of torjhes ; an immense crowd pressed around this sad proces¬ 
sion. The prisoner conversed with his confessor, with pious, collected, and firm de¬ 
meanour, recommending himself to the prayers of the spectators. l>n arriving at a 
meadow without the gate of the town, he mounted the scatfold with «, firm step, and, 
elevating ids voice, exclaimed :— 

“‘I fear not deatii, I have always expected it; not, indeed, in this manner, but with 
arms in my hand. I regret alone the blood which mine will cause to be shod ; my lord 
will not permit this day to pass unavenged. I regret neither my life nor body. 1 was 
a man—pray for me ! ’ lie conversed un instant more with his confessor, presented his 
head, and received the blow.’’—fll. 1 )e Bara site, tom. x., p. 1!»7. 

<■* ♦ 

Note H, p. 107. Tl* 11 fi. Sort. 


The parts of Germany subjected to the operation of the Secret Tribunal, were called, 
from the blood which it spilt, or from some other reason (Mr 1’Jfl grave suggests the ground 
tincturo of the ancient banner of the district), the Red Soil. Westphalia, as the ]i mits 
of that country were understood in the middle ages, which are considerably different 
from the present boundaries, was the principal theatre of the Vifiuie. 


Note C, p. *75. Tun TnornADouns. 

The smoothness of the Provencal dialect, partaking strongly of the Latin, which had 
been spoken for so many ages in wlmt was called for distinction's sake tlio Jlomnn Pro¬ 
vince of Gaul, and the richness and fertility of a country abounding in all that ixmld de¬ 
light the senses and sootho the imagination, naturally disposed the inhabitants to cul¬ 
tivate the art of poetry, and to value and foster the genius of tlio.se who distinguished 
themselves by attaining excellence in it. Troubiftours, that is. Jut thru or ii, rattan, 
equivalent to the northern term of «toiers, arose in every class, from the lowest t»#ku 
highest, and success In tlieir art dignified men of the meanest rank, and added fifth hon¬ 
ours to those who wore born in the Patrician file of society. War ami loy;, ffioTC espe¬ 
cially the latter, were dictated to them by the chivalry of the times as tlio especial sub¬ 
jects of their verse. Such too were the Wynnes ot our northern minstrels, llut whilst the 
latter confined themselves in general to llioso well-known metrical historic.*',-in which 
scenes of strife and combat mingled with adventures of enchantment, nnd fables of 
giants and,monsters subdued by valiant champions, such as best attracted tlio cars 
the somewhat duller nndJiiorc barbarous warriors of northern Prance, of llritnin, nnd 
of Germany—the more lively Troubadours produced poems which turned on human 
passion, and on love, affection, niift dutiful observance, with which the faithful 
kniglit was bound to regard the objfc.t of liifychoice, and the honour and ies| cot 
with which she was hound to recompense li't,faithful services. f 

***9tus far it cannot be disputed, thatjctlic themes selected by tlio Troubadours wtio 
those on which poetry is most natural]* exerted, and with e.lic host chance of rising to 
excellence. • But it usually happcqjttlnf, when any ofte of tli<*iinc arts js cultivated ex¬ 
clusively, the taswxjf those.who practise and admifcj its productions lo*-cs sight of 
nnture, simplicity, and true taste, an* tlio nrtiSs endeavours to discover, vyliile the 
public learn to admine.sKfthe more conjfilicated system, iti which pedantr# 1 superscdis 
thBvdictates of natural feeling, nftd mefiphysical ingenuity Is used inslciulw.f tlio more 
obvious qunlificatious-Of simplicity ai*i good sense. Thus, with thT: uf.niiinkuf yppro- 
batien ot their lien the Tronbaflours framed for thcinselvft a spectes of poetry de¬ 
scribing and inculcating a system of uictafihysical affection, as inconsistent with na¬ 
ture as tlie minstrel’s tales of magicians and monsters ; with this evil hi society, 1 hat 
it was calculated deepta to injure its miu*n'<y-s and its morals. KvtrvJCsnuhadour. op 
good Knight, wlio ttAiSthe maxima of tluiir poetical school for liis rtiToT'lus hound to 
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choose a lady-love, the fairest and nohlesltto whom lie had access, to whom he dedi¬ 
cated at onoe his lyre and his sword, and who, married or single, was to be the object 
to whom liis Hfo, words, and actions, wero ta be devoted. On the other hand, a lady 
thus honoured and distinguished was bound ay accepting tho services of sucli a gallant, 
to consider him as her lover, and on ajl due occasions to grace him ns such witli dis¬ 
tinguished marks of personal favour. It is true that, according to tho best authorities, 
the interconrso betwixt her lover and herself was to be entirely of a Platonic character, 
and the loyal swain was not to require.’ or the chosen lady to grant, anything beyond 
tho favour she might in strict modesty bestow. Even under this restriction, the system 
was like to make wild work witli the domestic peace of families, since it permitted, or 
rather enjoined, such familiarity betwixt the fair dame and her poetical admirer; aud 
very frequently human jiassions, placed in such a dangerous situation, proved too strong 
to he confined within tho metaphysical bounds prescribed to them by so fantastical and 
perilous a system. The injured husbands on many occasions avenged themselves with 
severity, and even with dreadful cruelly, on the un faith fuTladies, and the musical skill 
and chivalrous character of the lover proved no protection to his person. But the 
real spirit of the system was seen in this, that in tho poems of file other Troubadours, 
by whom such c%nts are recorded, their pity is all bestowed on the hapless lovers, 
while, without tho least allowance for just provocation, the injured husband is held up 
to execration. * 

Note!), p. 270. Iliuu and No ante Parliament op Love. 

In J’rovonce, during the Horn killing time of the Troubadours, Love was esteemed so 
grave and formal a part of the business of life, Hint a Parliament or High Caff!Il atf 
Love was appointed for deciding sucli questions. This singular tribunal was, it may be 
supposed, conversant with more of imaginary than of real suits i but it is astonishing 
with what cold and pedantic ingenuity the Troubadours of whom it consisted set them¬ 
selves to plead and to deaWc, upon reasoning which was not less singular aud able than 
out of place, the absurd questions which their own fantastic imaginations had previously 
devised. There, for example, is a reported case of much celebrity, where a lady sittiug 
in company with three persons, who werc^ier admirers, listened to ono with the most 
favourable smiles, while she pressed the hand of the second, and touched witUMtr own 
tlic foot of the third. Jt was a ease much agitatedwmd keenly contested in tile Parlia¬ 
ment of Love, which of these rivals had received the distinguishing mark of the lady's 
favour. Much ingenuity was wasted on this and similar cases, of which there is a col¬ 
lection, in unjudicial form of legal proceedings, under the tide of Arrets c l'Amour (Ad¬ 
judged ^isesof the Court of Love), 

. - Note E,\i. Dl-i. 'Sub Ar.cniusnoi' op Coi.ounk. 


the wclanique benches) in Westphalia, by’ a writ of privilege granted in 13SS, by the 
EiuporaSCIinrlcs IV. Winccslaus confirmed this act by a privilege dated 1382, in which 
tho Arclibjshdfi is termed Grand Master of the Velinie, or f! rand Inquisitor. Aud this 
prelate and other priests weic encouraged to gtcrcisc such office, by Pope Boniface 
III*, wliosttceclcsiaslical discipline permitted them ill such oases to assume tho right of 
judging iinfflittcra of life and death. 

Note F, p. UlG. Charles this lloi.n^ 

The following very striking pnusage is that in which Philip do Comniines sums up 
t m lust scene of diaries tlie Bold, whose various Srtuncs ho lmd long watched with a 
c.u k anticipation that a character so re(kl<£i, uuwapablc of such excess, must sooner 
or latypr lend to a fVugical result:— ' m 

“ As soon as the Count de Canipo-Hasso arrival in the Buko of Lorrain’s army, word 
was sent him to*leave the caTnp immediately, hi they would not entertain, nor have 
any communication with.Tuch trqftora. Upon BiiMt message he rutfr’d with liis party 
to n C%stleand Pass not far off, wbere^e fortifin UiiniseiT witli carts and other things as 
well as lifpcould, in hopes that, ifv.ho Duke of ItCrgundy wu 'wan ted, be might liaveun 
opportunity w coming in for a share of the phwer, 114 he didyfterwprds. Nor xvag 
liiis practiee.witu tli^Dukeof Lorrain the most e»;er.ibleaction font Campo-BossovPIs 
Vpulty qf*but heJRreTe lqft tlie army be conspired with severaiotbcmifficers (finding it 
was impracticable to attempt anything agnins* the Duke of Burguftjys person) to leave 
him just ns they came to charge, for at that time he suppos’d it would put the Duke 
iqjp the greatest 1 terror and consternation, and if be fled he was sure he could net 
escape alivedwiMt hnd order'd thirteen ordqjftteen sure men, q^iao to run os soon as 
tlie UermansTSme up to charge ’em, anj^ollitra to watch the Du Ire of Burgundy, aud 
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him it* the rout, which wee well cnougn contrived j I myself hnvo seen two or three 
or those who were employed to kill the Duko. Having thus settled his conspiracy at 
r®J he went over to the Duke of. Lorre in upon the • pproach. of tho German army : 
*W finding they would not entertain hirf, he retired to Conde.' 

, “The German umj maftsb’d forward, and v; ! J> 'em a considerable body of French 
■ none, whom the King had giveu leave to be pit. e.:t at unit action. Several parties lay 
in ambush, not faroEf, that if the Duke of Burgundy was routed, they might surprisu 
' person of quality, or take some considerable booty. By this every one mav sec into 
Wha t a deplorable condition this poor Duke land brought himself, by his contempt of 
.good counsel. Botbrarmies being joyn’d, the Duke of Burgundy’s forces having been 
twice beaten before, and by consequence weak and dispirited, and ill provided besides, 
were quickly broken and entirely defeated: Many sav'd themselves and got offo the 
: Wat were either taken or kill'd | and among ’em the Duko of Burgundy himself was 
» 00 , . BP 0 *- °he Monsieur Claude of Bausmont, Captain of the Castle of Dier 

liorraln, kill d the DukoMr Burgundy. Finding Ills army routed.lie mounts„ 

Bhoeavtiswing to swim a little rlverin order to make his escape, his horse fell 
■with him, and overset bun: The Duke cry'd out for quarter to Ibis gentleman who was 
pursuing him, but he being deaf, and not hearing him, immediately Hill’d and stripp'd 
Jim, not knowing who he wae, and left him naked in tlio ditch, where his bodv was 
loimd the next day after the battle; which the Duko of Lorrain (to hit' eternal honour) 
®uried with great pomp and magnificence in St George’s Church, in the old town of 
Money , himself and all his nobility, in deep mourning, attending the corpse to the grave. 
sThe following epitaph was sometime afterwards ingr.iv’d on his tomb :— 


1 Vurotuo hot: hualo MunntnJftt fffttrnl ■'< .:{<: 
i outfit ur, HuToiKc uni futnmh trnoi 

- • • 

,1 **w a seal ring of his, since his death, at Milan, witli hisWrms cut curiously upon a 
sardonix Uiat I have seen liiin often vvc:ir in a ribbon at liis breast, which was sold at 
Milan for two ducats, and had been stolen from him by a rascal that waited on him in 
his chamber. I have often seen the Duke^lress’d and umlrAs'd in great state and 
fbrmaysfcv and attended by very great persons; hut at his death all this pomp and 
magnificence ceas’d, and his family vfas involved in the same ruin with himself, and very 
Ukuy as a punishment for his having deliver’d up tho Constable not long before, out of 
ta base sad avaricious principle ; but God forgive him. 1 have known him a powerful 
and honourable Prince, in as great esteem, and as much courted by hfc neighbours 
(when hie affairs were in a prosperous condition), as any Prince in Europe, an<bi>erhaps 
more ; and I cannot conceive wliatshould provoke God Almighty's displeasure so highly 
tOgainst him, unless it was his self-love and arrogaiwe, in appropriating all the success t.' 
liis enterprises, and all the renown heever acquir’d, to h is own wisdom and conduct, with¬ 
out attributing anything to God. Yet to speak truth, he was master of several jp>od 
qualities : No Prince ever had a greater ambition to entertain young nohlenmu^ian lie, 
nor was more careful of their education : His presents and bounty weromever proluso 
. and extravagant, because he gave to many, and had a mind everybody shorn J taste of 
it. No Prince was ever more easio oracceas to his servants and subjects. AVliih-s I 
Was in his service he was never cruel, but a little before Ids death he ,dV:. up tuat 
.liutnour, which was an infallible sign of the shortness of his life. He was very splcu- 
ijj^gnd curious in ids dress, and in everything else, and indeed a little too muoli. lie 
paid threat honours to aR ambassadors and foreigners, and entertain’d them nobly: His 
uthliiMous desire of fame was iusatioMc, and it was that which induced him to ho eter¬ 
nally in ware, more than any other ijptivo. He ambitiously desired to imitate the old 
Kin, • and Heroes of antiquity, whorAl uotiAis ftill shine in History, and are so much 
stttH'ed of in the world, and his couraf® was equal to any'l’rineu’s of Ids time. * 

“ But all his designs and imaginutj ns -were vain and extravagant, and turn’d after¬ 
wards to hit m dishonour and coil ukion, for 'ti* the eouquerora :»i*d not the con¬ 
quer’d that purcMkse to tlierasey/ef^nilwn. I cannot easily determine towards whom God 
Almighty showed his angei* moat, whether tovft\rd%hiiu who died suddenly without 
|feiin or sickriess^n of battle,I«• towards his subjects who never luijoy a*. peace 

his death .»*r® continually §:volved in wars, against wliicli f^yavero not able 
oaintain themsel' os upon uccouifcT of the civil dihsentions and *ruul aiinuosities that 
arose among ’em •‘•and ftiat whicltwas the most insupportable was, tlj.t theVefKveoplo, 
to whom they weieftfow obliged for their defence and preservation, were the Germans, 
who were strangers, and not long Bince their profeaa’d enemies. In ■’hurt, after tin- 
Duke's death, there was not a neighbouring state that wish'd them to prosper, nor c /t#t 
Germany that defe^tftd ’em. And by v+ff management of their attsWV, their under ‘ 
•tandiiig seem'd to. be as much infatuated^aa their mister's, for thoy rc-cct-d 
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good counsel, and pursued ? methods as directly tended to tlioir destruction; am 
ttiey are still in such a court), ,i, tlmt though they lu> e at present some little ease an! 
relaxation from their sorrows, yet it is with great iuger of. a relapse; and ’tis well { 
it (urns not iu the end to their utter ruin. 

“ i am partly of thoij opinion who maintain, that God-,gives Princes, as he in hi; 
wisdom thinks lit, to punish r chastise the subjects; arid lie disposes tho affection Q 
subjects to their Princes, as lie lias determin’d to raise or depress ’em. Just so it liai 
pleas’d him to deal with the House of^Burguudy; for after a long series of riches ant 
prosperity, and six-amt-twouly years’ peace under three Illustrious Princes, predeces 
sore to this Charles (all of ’em excellent persons,." - ' Of great prurience and discretion) 
it pleased Cud to scud this Duke Charles, who involv'd them in bloody wars, as wel 
winter ns s - turner, to their groat affliction nnd expense, in which most of their riches' 
and: toutebt men were either killed or utterly undone. Their misfortunes conttnu'c 
successivei., to the very hour of his death ; and after such a. manner that, at the last 
the whole strength of their country was destroy’d, and all kill’d or taken prisoners wlu 
had iiny'/.eal or affection fur (lie House of burgundy, ,und had power to defend tin 
stato and dignity of that family; so that in n manner their losses were equal to, if BO 
overbalanc'd, their former prosperity; for as I have seen those Princes heretofore puls 
> nut, rich, and honourable, so it fared the same with their subjects; for I think X navi 
seen ami kuowp the greatest part of Kurope; yet I never know any province, 01 
country, tho' porlmpsof a larger«"tent, so abounding in money, so extravagantly fine ir 
furniture for their horses, so sumptuous in their buildings, so profuse in their expenses 
so luxurious in their feasts and entertainments, and so prodigal in all respects, as tb« 
subjects of these f aces, in my time; but it has pleased God at one blow to u’ub,;H 
, end ruin this illustrious family. Such changes id revolutions in states and kingdoms, 
I God iu his providence has wrought before we were born, and will do again when we an 
in our graves ; h r this is a certain :i(txiiu, that tho prosperity or adversity of Print;ei 
pie wholly at his disposal.” * 

Consumes, Book V. Chap. 9. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ANNE QF GEiRRSTElN. 


Tins novol was written at a time when circiynstances did not place within 
my reach the stores of a library tolerably rich in historical works, and 
especially tlio memoirs of the middle ages, amidst which I had been 
aoMiHprined to pursue the composition of my fictitious narratives. In 
other words, it was .chiefly tho work of leisure hours in Edinburgh, not of 
quiet mornings in the country. In consequence of trusting to a memory, 
strongly tenacious certainly, but not less capricious in its efforts, 1 have to 
contuse on this occasion more violations of accuracy in historical details, 
than can perhaps be alleged against others of my novols. In truth, often 
as i Imvo^hoen complimented on the strength of my memory, I have 
tkivugh life boon entitled to adopt old Beattie of Meikledale’s answer to 
his parish minister when eulogising? him with respect to the Bame faculty. 

No, Doctor,” said the honest border-laird, “ I have no command of my 
icimiry; it only retains what bappens to hit my fancy, and like enough, 
s-ii , ii' you wore to preach t.o me for a fouplo of hours on end, l might be 
unable, at tho oloso of tho discourse tb remember one word of it.” Perhaps 
riioi'o are,few men whose mewiory serves them with equal fidelity as to 
many difleront classes of subjects ; but I am sorry to say that, while mine 
has jsroly failed mo as to any snatch of verse or trait of character that had 
once interested my fancy, it has generally been a frail support, not only &s 
to names, and dates jfLud other minuto technicalities of history, but as to 
many more important things. „ 

1 hope tins apology will sufiico for one mistake which has been pointed 
i * to iiu Sy tho descendant of ono of tho persons introduced in this stoi y, 
•tnd who complains with reason that I have niado a peasant deputy of the 
ancestor of a distingmshecrand noble family, none of whom over doelined 
rrom 11m high rank, to which, as fj^r as my pen trenched on it, 1 now beg 
bsivti to r«)f tore them. Tho name c/Vtho person who figures as deputy of 
H"l< nrc in ihese pftgcs, wa'always, it, ie«ens, as it is now, that of a patri- 
'.icn house. I am "rounded by tho Byrne correspondent of another slip, 
probably of less oonseouenco. Tho Emperor of fhe Jays my novel refers 
to. fRuiiyh the representative of that Efeopold wljo foil in tho groat l?attlo 
of Sumptich, never set. up any pretensions against the liberties ef tho gallant 
Bvjyss, but* *n lift contrary, tren^jj^with uniform prudence and forbear- 
aiico such of that nation ha* established their independence, and v.tAi 
wise, as,wo.**»8 generous kindness, others who stil continued to acknowr 
lodge fealty to tho •imperial crown, Eitots this sort.'howe “or trivial, 

■ ought nover, iistny oplhion, toj:^ poindbd out to an author, without meet¬ 
ing witli a njuulid anil respectful acknow 1 otiqfin ent. , 

With regui (1 to a general subject of*great curiosity and'interest, in th®. 
"yes at "joast of all antiquarian students, upew which I have torched at 
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same length in this fiarrntivo, I menu the Ve/nuie tribunals of W os I phnlia, 
a name so awful in men’s oars during ltiapy .jonturios, and which, through 
the genius ot Goethe, has again been re'vivej.1 in public fancy with a full 
share or its ancient terrors, I am bound to state my opinion, that a wholly 
4 #iew and most important light has been tin-own upon this matter sinco 
Anne of Geierstein first appoarod, by the-elaborate researches of my inge¬ 
nious frier-l, Mr Francis Palgruvo^vim so proof- shoe l-s, containing tho pass¬ 
ages I allude to, have been kindly forwarded to mo, and whose eor pleto 
work will be before the public ere this Introduction can pass through the 
press. , 

“ In Germany, says this very lorn-nod writer, “ there exist ed a singular 
jurisdiction, which claimed a direct descent Jivin'the Pagan policy and mystic 
ritual of the earliest Teutons. m 

“ We learn, from the historians of Saxosiy, that the * Frey Feld gcrieht,’ 
or Free Field Court of Gorboy, was, in Pagan times, under the supremacy of 
the Priests of the Eresburgh, .the temple which contained the Irminsule, or 
pillar of Jrmin. After the conversion of the people iho possessions of the 
temple wero conferred by Louis the Pious upon the Abbey, which arose 
upon its site. Tho court was composed ei. sixteen persons, who held their 
offices for life. The sonior member presided as the Gerefa or Graff ; tho 
junior porformod tho humble'- duties of ‘ Frohner,’ or snminonor ; tho re¬ 
maining fom-teen acted ns tho Eehevins, and by them all judgments were 
pronounced or declared. When any ono of these died, a new member was 
elected by tho Priests, from amongst the twenty-two septs or £xinilics in¬ 
habiting the Gau or district, and who included all tho hereditary occu¬ 
pants of the soil. Afterwards, tho selection was made by tho Monks, ’ ut 
always with the assent of tho Graff and* of tho ‘Frolmer.’ 

“ The soat of judgment, tho King’s seat, or ‘ Klinigs-stuhl,’ was always 
established on the greensward; and we ootleet from the context that the 
tribunal was also raised or appoint* 1 in Iho common fields of tho Gau, fur 
the purpose of deciding disputes relating to tho land within its precinct.. 
Such a ‘King’s seat’ was a plot sixteen fee® in length, and .sixteen feet in 
breadth; and when tlio ground was first consecrated, tho Frohner dug a 
grave in tho centre, into which each of tho Free Eehevins throw a handful 
of ashes, a coal, and a tilo. If any doubt arose whether a plaoc of judgment 
had boon duly hallowed, tho .Judges sought for the Jskens. If they were 
not found, then all the judgment - which h-y.1 been given became null and 
void. Iff was also of the very essence of tho Court, that it should be hold 
boneutli the sky, and by the light of the sun. All the ancient Teutohio 
judicial assemblies wore held in tho open air; lmt some relics of solar 
worship may, perhaps, bo traced in the usage ;ttid*in tho language of this 
tribunal. The forms adoptod in the Free Field Court also betray a singular 
affinity to tho doctrines of the Iiritif , Bards rjjspeetin" their Gprseddau, 
or Conventions, which were ‘ always neld in the open air, in tho eye of the 
light, and in face of the sun.* 1 , • *, * 

When a criminal was to lie judged, or a cause to l*e decided, the (fraIf 
and tbe .Freo Eehevins assembled around the ‘ Konig-sfcuhl;' and tho 
‘Fro? ner,' having p-. jclaimcd silence, opened the proceedings by reciting 
the following rhymes:— . 

“ Kir Graff, vr'tb permijmoitf 
I lie^ you to suj, 

Accordui„ to law, and without delay, 

. 1 Owen Pugli'aaEIegiesjtf Lewi/.cii Hop, l*ref., p. 46.—The place of tnese meeting* 
XV get apart by forming^ eiio’e of stones rSund the Macn Gvrsedd, or Stone Of the 
uuisedd. v 
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If I, your Knave, 

Who judgment crave, 

With your good grace. 

Upon the King's seat this seat may place. 

“To thi i address the Graff replied :— 

“ While the sun shines with even light 
Upon Masters and KnavuB, I shall declare 
Tho law of might, according to right, 
l’lace tho King’s seat true and sauoro, 

Let even measure, for jnstico’ saito, 

Be given in siglit of Old and man, 

Tliat the plaintiff ilia complaint may make, 

' And the defendant answer,—if he can. 

" In conformity to this permission, tho ‘ Krnhncr’ placed tho scat of 
judgment in tho middle of the plot, ai^l^dicn he spake for the second 
timo :— 

" Sir Graff, Master brave, 

I romiucl you ofcyour honour, liere. 

And moreover that I am your Knave; 

Tull me, therefore, for law sincere. 

If these mete-wands are even Aid sure, 

Idt. for the rich and fit for the poor. 

Both to measure land and condition ; 

Tell me as you would eschew perdition. 

And so speaking, lio laid tho mote-wand on tho ground. Tho Graff than 
lie;.-.'ill to try tho measure, by placing his right foot against tho wand, and 
ho was followed l>y tho other Free Kchevins in rank and order, according 
to seniority. The length of tho mete-wand being thus proved, the J'Volinor 
spake for the third timo:— 

“ Sir Graff, I flMc liy permission, 

If I with your mete-wand may mclo 
Openly, and without displeasure. 

Here the King’s free judgment-seat. 

11 And tho Graff ftp,lied:— 

* I permit right, 

And 1 forbid wrong. 

Under the pains and pcnaltii 
Thnif tovhc old known laws belong. 

“NovAvns the time, of mcasurfhjA tlio mystic plot; it was measured by 
the mete-wand along and Athwart, tuLd ^.’lieti tho dimensions were found to 
he true, the Grad* phuwd hun*.elf in tlio seat of judgment, and gave the 
charge to tlio assembled Fivo Kchcvins, warning them to prononneo judg¬ 
ment, according to iftfiifc jnd justice. 

' On this day. wit!,'(common consent, 

And tiivUr the clear firmament, 

A free Bold cotirt is established here 
liltin’ open ojt of day ; 

Eider soberly, ye who man’. 

•Tho scat initls pillow is pig'lit. 

The metAwnnd is found to be rigid i 
Declare your jiidgmentirwitlioiiteJclay :* 

And let tlinifbom be truly ad ven, 

\V liilst yet the sun shines bright ui heaven. - 
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*< Judgment was given by*the Free Echevins according jto plurality of 
v&ees.” 

. Afteurbserving that the author of Anne of Geierstein had, by what lie calls 
a “ very excusable poetical license,” transferred something or those judicial 
rhymes from the Free Field Court of the Abbey of G'orbey, to the Free Vchmic 
Tribunals of Westphalia, Mr Falgrave proceeds to correct many vulgar errors, 
in which the novel he remarks on no doubt had shared, with respect to the 
actual constitution of those last named Courts. “ The protocols of tlieit* pro¬ 
ceedings,” he says, “ do not altogether realise the popular idea of their terrors 
and tyranny.” I4 may be allowed to roe to question whether the more pro¬ 
tocols of such tribunals are quite enough to annul all the import of tradition 
respecting them; but In the following details there is no doubt much that will 
instruct the antiquarian, as well as amuse the popular reader. 

“ Tho Court,” says Mr Palgrave, “ was«held with known and notorious 
publicity beneath the ‘eye of light;’ aud the sentences, though speedy ami 
severe, were founded upon a regujpr system of established jurisprudence, not 
so strange, even to England, as it may at first sight appear. 

“Westphalia, according to its ancient constitution, was divided iuto dis¬ 
tricts, called * Fm-graffsclmfl'tou,’ each of<Avhich usually contained one, and 
sometimes many, Vchmic tribunals, whoso boundaries were accurately defined. 
The right of the ‘ StuhlUeir,’ ,t>r Lord, was of a feudal nature, and could lie 
transferred by the ordinary modes of alienation ; and if the Lord did not choose 
to act in his own person, he nominated a * Freigraff,’ to execute the otlice in 
his stoad. The Court itself was composed of ‘ Freysc.htippfon,’ ffleabini, or 
Eclievins, nominated by the Graff, and who wore divided into two cias. es; 
the ordinary, and the ‘ Wissonden ’ or * Wit an,’ who were admitted under a 
strict and singular bond of seeresy. 

“ The initiation of these, tho participators in all the mysteries of the tribunal, 
could only take place upon the ‘ red cprlh,’ or withiu the limits of the ancient 
Duchy of Westphalia. Bareheaded sodrfingirt, the candidate is conducted be¬ 
fore the dread tribunal. Me is interrogated aij to his qualifications, or rather 
as to the absence of any disqualification. Me must he free-born,"a Teuton, 
and clear of any accusation cognisable by the tribunal of which he is to becoppe 
a member.—If the answers aro satisfactory, lie then takes the oath,.sweating 
by the Holy Law, that he will conceal the secrets of tHt Holy Ytlunc front 
wife and child—from father and mother—from sister ami brother—from liiu 
and water:—from every creature updh v hieb tlfo sun shines, or upon which the 
raifi falls'—from every being between earth and heaven. e 

“ Another clause relates to his active duties. lie further swears, that he 
will ‘say forth’ to the tribunal all crimes or offeQcc* which fall beneath the 
secret ban of the Emperor, which he knows to be true, or which he has heard- 
from trustworthy repot t; and that he willriiot forbear to do so, for J«vo nor fur 
loathing, for gold nor for silver nor ^rc.'ious btonei®— 1 This oath being imposed 
upon him, the new Frei&ehnpft" was then hgtrustcd»\rilli* the seciets of the 
Vchmic tribunal. lie received the uil.-»word, by v/Tflcli he was to know hie 
fellows, and the grip or sign by which they lucogijjnoif^ach other in silence; 
and h^,was" warned of ^tbe terrible punisltment awaiting the peijimd hi other. 
—If he discloses the secrets of the Courj^to is to expect that he 7 *'l ho raid-* 
de^'”. seized by the ministers of vengeance. % 11 is pees a-o hound, he is cast, 
down on the soil, his tour.ue is Niro i-u|. thiuugh the hm-k of h". ntek- tm! 
he is then fo he Lunged \>evetg times higher then any othef crimh..,i, And 
whether restrained by tho fear of ppriishm- nt or by dm st-.-o go,- ties of my¬ 
stery, no instance was ever known of ativ violation of the secret* of tho tri¬ 
bunal. “ 1 * 

-» ** Thus connected by an inV'tdble bond, tho member", of the ‘ Holy Yelpne ’ 
became extremely numerous. In the fourteenth century tho Ic.-.guVeohi riued* 
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upwards of on# hundred thousand members. Persons, of every rank aoughUo 
be associated to this powerful community, and to participate in the immunities 
which tho brethren possessed. Princes were eager to allow their ministers to 
become the members of this mysterious and holy alliance ; and the cities of 
the Empire were equally anxious to enrol their magistrates in the Vchmic 
union. 

“ The supreme government of the Yehmic tribunals was vested R tho great 
or general Chapter, composed of the Freegraves and all <he other initiated 
members, high and low. Over this assembly the Emperor might preside in 
person, hut more usually by his deputy, the Stadftiolder of 4ke ancient Duchy 
of Westphalia, an office which, after #he fall of Henry the Lion, Duke, of 
Brunswick, was annexed to the Archbishopric of Cologne. 

“ Before the general Chapter all the members were liable to account for 
tbeir acta. And it appears thaftlie ‘Freegraves’ reported the proceedings 
which had taken place within their jurisdictions in the course of the year. Un¬ 
worthy member* were expelled, or sustained if severer punishment. Statutes, 
or * Reformations,’ as they were called, were here enacted for the regulation of 
the Courts, and the amendment of any abuses; and new and unforeseen cases, 
for which the existing laws did not provide a remedy, received their determina¬ 
tion in tiie Vchmic Parliament. 

“ As tho Kchevina were of two classes, uninitiated and initiated, so tho 
Velimic Courts had also a twofold character; the ‘Offenbare I>ing’ was an 
Open Court or Folkmoot; but the ‘ Meunliche Acht ’ was the far-famed Secret 
Tribunal. * 

“ Tho first was held three times in each year.' According to the ancient 
Teutonic usage, it usually assembletFon Tuesday, anciently nailed, ‘ Dingstag,’ 
or court-day, as well as * Dionstag,’ or serving-day, the first open or working- 
day after the two great weekly festivals of Sun-day and Moon-day. Here all 
the householders of the district, whether free or bond, attended as suitor;-. 
The ‘ Offenbaro Ding ’ exercised a ci \41 jurisdiction; and in this Folkmoot ap¬ 
peared any complainant or appellant who sought to obtain the aid of the 
velimic tribunal in those cases when it did not possess that summary jurisdic- 
Ironi which it has obtained such fearful celebrity. Hetti also the s-uitrus 
of the district made presentments or ‘ wroge,’ as they aro termed, of rfny 
offences committed vjthin tlieir knowledge, and which were to be punished by 
the Chuff ami Relieving. a , 

"The criminal jurisdiction of the Velimic Tribunal took tho widest utpgt*. 
Tfce ‘ Vebme ’ could punish mere slander and contumely. Any violation of 
the Ten Commandments wuto be restrained by the Eclievins. Secret crimes, not 
to be proved by th%ordiha^ testimony of witnesses, such as magic, witchcraft, 
"ajid poisoji, were particularly to be unstrained by tlieWehmic Judges; and they 
sometimes designated 'heirjurisdiction as comprehending every offence against 
the bondur of man or tho precepts of religion. Such a definition, if definition 
it can be called, evldon^y allowed them to bring every action of which an in- 
div^ual might comp^n within the scope of their tribunals. The forcible 
usurpation of huid became* an offence against tho ‘Vchme.’ And jf the pro¬ 
perty of an humble individual was ‘occupied by the %roud Burglierseof the 
•i^ause, tlatyowdP of the Defen dant$lmight afford a reasonable excuse for the 
interference of the Vehmi# power. % *** 

“ Thu KfiRvins, as Conservators o# the Ban of tljb Empire, were hound to 
make coifttarit circuits within tbeir districts, by*niglit and bjfday. ft thcy.coftld 
apprehend a tliWf * a mffrderer, perpetrator of any other heinous crime in 

possession **f the ‘mainour,’ or in the very ftefe—or if his ow| mouth confesse-f 
tho deed, tsioylumg him upon tiie meet tree. But to refider this execution 
( llie folj^ving requisites were mcessary: FreshPsuit, or the appreheosiou'iiioj. 
(■Mciition'of tj^it offender before daybreak of nightfall; tho visible i viij^iK'o of 1 
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ttys crime ; and, lastlythat three Echevins, at least, should seiee the offender, 
testify against him,-and judge of the recent deed. 

'** if, yithout any certain accuser, and without the indication of crime, an 
individual was strongly and vehemently suspected; or when .ho nature of the 
offence was such as that its proof could only rest upon opinion and presumption, 
the offender thou became subject to what the Gorman jurists term the inquisi¬ 
torial proceeding; it became the duty of the Kchevin to denounce the ‘ Leu- 
mund, or mftnifeSi. evil fame, to the secret tribunal. If the Echevins add the 
Freygraff were satisfied with the presentment, either from their own knowledge 
or fropn the information of th« 5 r compeer, the offender was said to be * verfSmbt -, ’ 
r-his life was forfeited ; and whereverdie was found by the brethren of the tri¬ 
bunal, they executed him without the slightest delay or mercy. An offender 
who had escaped from the Echevins was liable to the same punishment; and 
such also was the doom of the party, who, after having been summoned pursu¬ 
ant to an appeal preferred in open court, made default in appearing. But one 
of the 4 Wissenden ' was in no respect liable to the summary process, or to the 
inquisitorial proceeding, unless he had revealed tho secrets of the Court. He 
was presumed to be a true man ; and if accused upon vehement suspicion, or 

* Lcumund,' the same presumption or evil rdfute, which was fatal to tlio unin¬ 
itiated, might be entirely rebutted by the compurgatory oath of the free Eelievin. 
If a party, accused by appeal, ditl not shun investigation, he appeared in the open 
court, and defended himself according to the ordinary rules of law. If he ab¬ 
sconded, or if tho evidence or presumptions weie against him, the accusation 
then came before the Judges of the Secret Court, who pronouncedutho doom. 
The accusatorial process, as it was termed, was also, iu many cases, brought in 
the first instance before the ‘ Heimlicbe Aolit.’ Proceeding upon the examina¬ 
tion of witnesses, it possessed no peculiar character, and-its forms were those 
of the ordinary courts of justice. It was only in this manner that one of tho 

* Wissenden,' or Witan, could he triofJ. ; and the privilege of being exempted 
from the summary process, or from thcHsffscts of the ‘ I.eumund,' appears to have 
been one of the reasons which induced so lnaujt of those who did not tread the 
‘red earth ' to seek to be included in the Velimic bond. 

“ There was no mystery in the assembly of the Heimlicbe Acht. Underfk 
oak, or under tho lime-tree, the Judges assembled in broad daylight, and befwo 
the eye of heaven ; but the tribunal derived its name fronnthe precautions which 
were taken, for the purpose of preventing any disclosure of'its proceedings which 
might enable the offender to escape tlfe vengeance of tlie Vebmc. Hence, the fear¬ 
ful ffath of secresy which bound the Echevins. And if any stranger was foiled 
present in the Court, the unlucky intruder instantly forfeited his life as a punish¬ 
ment of his temerity. If the presentment or denunciation did chance to become 
known to the offender, law allowed him a right of appeal. But tho per-, 
mission was of very little utility, it was a profitless boon, for the VelitSic Judges 
always laboured to conceal the judgipentfirom the hapless criminal, who seldom 
was aware of his sentence until his neck was encircledjby the halter. 

“ Charlemagne, according to the traditions of Westphalia, was the founder of 
the Vehmic tribunal ; and "it was supposed that he instate ted the Couit fof> the 
purpose of^coercing tty? Saxons, over ready to relapse into Che idolatry from 
which they had been reclaimed, not hy t persuasion, but by die sq^fd. This 
option, however is not confirmed either by documentary evidence or by cob- 
temporary historians. A^d if weHixami^c the' proceedings of tlnclTelimic tri¬ 
bunal, we skull se«> that ift principle it differs in no essential clianasfbr from 
the summary jurisdiction exercised pi the townships «tnd hundreds of Anglo- 
Saxon England. Amongst us, tj e thief or <1110 robber was equally liable to 
nummary punisbibent, i‘i apprehended by the men of the township ; and tho 
time rules disqualified them feum proceeding to summary execution. An .Eng- 
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IX 


lisli outlaw was exactly in the situation of him wfio had escaped from the lianas 
of the Kchevins, or who Lad failed to appear before the Vebmtc Court: he was 
condemned unheard, nor was he confronted with his accusers. The ^iquisi- 
torial proceedings, as they are termed by the German jurists, aro identical with 
our ancient presentments. Presumptions are substituted for proofs, and general 
opinion holds the place of a responsible accuser. lie who was untrue to all the 
people in the Saxon age, or liable to the malecrcdence of the inquest at a subse¬ 
quent period, was scarcely more fortunate tlian he who was tranded as ‘ Leu- 
liiuml ’ by the Vehmic law. 

“In cases of open delict and of outlawry, there was substantially no difference 
whatever between the English and the Vehmic proceedings. But in the in¬ 
quisitorial process, the delinquent was allowed, according to our older code, to 
inn the risk of the ordeal. lie was accused by or before the Hundred, or the 
Thaues of the Wapentake ; and hi* cfn oath cleared him, if a true man ; but 
he ‘ bore the iron ' if unable to avail himself of the credit derived from a good 
and fair reputation. The same course may h*ve been originally adopted in 
Wesplialia; for the : Wissond,’ when accused, cotald exculpate himself by his 
compurgatory oath, being presumed to be of good famo ; and it is therefore 
probable that an uninitiated offctidbr, standing a stage lower in character and 
credibility, was allowed the last resort of the ordeal. But when the* Judgment 
of God ’ was abolished by the decrees of the Chuisth, it did not occur to the Veh¬ 
mic Judges to put the offender upon his second trial by the visne, which now 
forms the distinguishing characteristic of the English law, and he was at once 
considered Cs condemned. ' The Ileimliche Acht is a presentment not travers¬ 
able by the offender. 

“ 'The, Vehmic Tribunals can only le considered as the original jurisdictions 
of the ‘ Old iitixons,’ which survived the siibjur/ation of their country. The 
einynlar aiul mystic forms of initiation, the system of enigmatical phrases, the 
use of the siyns and symbols of recot/nitjon, may /wobahiy he ascribed to the 
period when the. whole system teas vniltpl 9> the worship of the Deities of IVh- 
ycance, and when the sentence was promuls/ated by the Dooumnen, ass^mbl.jl, 
like, iJte As inf old, before the a! airs of Thor or Woden. Of this connection 

/ wi^ ancient pagan policy, so clearly to be traced in the Icelandic Courts, the 
English territorial jurisdictions offer some very faint vestiges ; but the mystery 
■ had long boen dispersed, and the whole system passed into the ordinary machin¬ 
ery of the law. 

“ As to the Vehmic Trilmnalspit is acknowledged, that in a truly barbarous 
agc^ind country, their proceedings, however violent, were not without utility. 
Their severe and secret vengeance often deterred the rapacity of the noble robber, 
and protected the humble.sujjdiant ; the extent, and even the abuse, of their 
authority was in some measure justiliod in an Empire divided into numerous 
independent jurisdictions, and not subjected to any paramount tribunal, able to 
administer impartial justice fc» the oppressed. But as the times improved, the 
Vehmic tribunals degenerated. The Echevins, chosen from the inferior ranks, 
did not possess anypcrsdlml consideration. Opposed by the opulent cities of 
the llansc, and objects tffttlie, suspicion and the enmity of the powerful aristo- 
tVacy, the tribunals of some districts were abolished byelaw, and dSieri took 
tJjC form of ordiujfy territorial jurisdictions ; the greater number fell into 
desHetudo. *ct, as late as the middle of the eighteenth century, a few Vej^yc 
tribunals exi^gdin name, tjonglr," as it may lie easily supposed, without pos¬ 
sessing arty^remnant of their pristine‘■jiowcr.’'—P ai.Ouayb ton thf Rise at\d 
Rroyress of the Enptfsh tymmonweqlth. l£roofs*and Illustrations, p. 1 . 17 * 

• I have marked by italic letters the most mroortant passage of the above quo- > 
tat ion. The View it contains seems to me to nafe eYery^appeartnce of truth and 
justice—tyiir it such should, on inaturfr investigaten, turn out to be the faetjjif 
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jEilltiertaittly confer no small Honour on an Epgtlsh scholar torfiave discovered 
■•ny to a my*tMT*.which had long exercised- in y ain the laborious and pro* 
found gjudents uf'Gfemau antiquity. 

Thors awVprobubl^jeveral other points- off^blSE I ought to have embraced 
this opportunity of''enlarging ; but the necessity of preparing for an excursion 
to fesjjjgn qountriesj In quest of health and strength, that have been for some 
me cut short my address upon the present occasion, 
never been in Switzerland, and numerous mistakes nftist of 
coureehave "occurred in my attempts to describe the local scenery of that roman¬ 
tic region,d musVnot conclude without a statement highly gratifying to myself, 
that the work met with a reception Af more than usual cordiality among the 
descendants of the Alpine heroes whose manners I had ventured to treat of; and 
I have in particular to express my thanks to tho several Swiss gentlemen who 
have, since the novel was published, enri&ed my little collection of armour 
with specimens of the huge weapon that sheared the lances of the Austrian chi¬ 
valry at Sempach, and was employed with equal success on tho bloody days of 
Grnnson and Morat. Of the'aucient double-handed espadons of the Switzer, I 
have, in this way, received, I think not less than six in excellent preservation, 
from as many different individuals, who tln!h testified their general approbation 
of these pages. They are not the less interesting, that gigantic sword?, of nearly 
the same pattern and dimensions, were employed in their conflicts with the 
bold knights and men-at-arms of England, by Wallace, and the sturdy foot-sol¬ 
diers who, under his guidance, laid the foundations of Scottish independence. 

The reader who wishes to examine with attention the historical fvents of the 
period which the novel embraces, will find aniplo means of doing so, in the 
valuable works of Eschokke and M. de JBArante—which last author's account of 
the flukes of Burgundy is umong the most valuable of recent accessions of 
European literature—and in the new Parisian edition of Froissart, which has 
not as yet attracted to much attention in this country as it well deserves to do. 

W. 8. 


AbhotsfoiH>, Sept. 17, 1881. 




